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HE crown of England was never tranfmitted from CHAP 


father to fon with greater tranquillity, than it 

pafled from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart. 

During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of men 
had been employed in fearch of her fucceflor ; and when 
old age made the profpect of her death more immediate, 
there appeared none but the king of Scots, who could 
advance any juft claim or pretenfion to the throne. He 
was the great-orandfon of Margaret, eldeft daughter of 
Henry VII. and, on the failure of all the male-line, his 
hereditary right remained unqueftionable. If the religion 
Vou. VI, B of 
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of Mary queen of Scots, and the other prejudices con- 
tracted againft her, had formed any confiderable obftacle 
to her fucceffim ; thefe objections, being entirely per- 
fonal, had no place with regard to her fon. Men alfo 
confidered, that, though the title, derived from blood, 
had been frequently violated fince the Norman conqueft, 
fuch licences lad proceeded more from force or intrigues 
than from any deliberate maxims of government. ‘The 
lineal heir had fill in the end prevailed ; and both his 
exclufion and reftoration had been cominonly Attended 
sith fuch convilfions, as were fufacient to warn all pru- 
dent men not lightly. to.give way to fuch. irregularities. 
If the will of Henry VII. authorifed by act of parlia- 
ment, had tacitly excluded the Scottifh line; the tyranny 


and caprices 0° that fhonarch had beén fo fignal, that a 
fettlement of this nature, unfupported by any juft reafon, 
had no authority with the people. Queen Elizabeth too, 
with her dyirg breath, had recognized the undoubted 
title of her kinfman James and the whole nation feemed 
to difpofe themfelves with joy and pleéafure for his recep- 
tion. Though born and educated amid(t a foreign’and 
hoftile-people, men hoped, from his character of modera- 
tion and wifdom, that he would embrace the maxims of 
an Englith monarch; and the prudent forefaw greater 
advantages, refulting from an union with Scetland,..than 
difadvantages from fubmitting to a prince of that nation. 
‘The alacrity, with which the Englifh looked towards the 
fucceflor, hac appeared fo-evident to Elizabeth, that con- 
curring withother caufes, it affected her with the deepeft 
melancholy ; and that wife princefs, whofe penetration 
and experierce -had given her the greateft infight into 


y 


human affain, had not yet fufficiently weighed the ingra- 


titude of courtiers, and levity of the p 
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As: vidtorr abroad, .and tranquillity ‘at home, had at- 
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circumftances, that her fucceffor pofleffed every :dvantage, © 4 P, 
) & az 
except that of comparifon with her illuftrious name, when Js 
he mounted the throne of England. The king's journey. 10a, 
. “ Firft tranfe 


tions of 


this reigns 


from Edinburgh to London immediately afforied to the: 
inquifitive fome circumftances of comparifon, which even 
the natural partiality in favour of their new [lovereign, 
could not interpret to his advantage. As he pafed along, 
all ranks of men flocked about him, from every quarter ; 
allured. by intereft or curiofity. Great were the iejoicings, 
and loud and hearty the acclamations which refounded 
from all fides; and every one could remembe: how the 
affability and popular manners of their queen difplayed 
themfelves, amidft fuch concourfe and exultation of her 
fubje€ts. But James, though fociable and familiar with 
his friends and courtiers, hated the buftle of a nixt mul- 
titude ; and though far from difliking flattery, ret was he 
ftill fonder of tranquillity and eafe. He iffued therefore 
a proclamation, forbidding this refort of people, on pre- 
tence of the fcarcity of provifions, ana othe: inconve- 
niencies, which, he faid, would neceflarily attead it *. 
He was not, however, infenfible to the greit flow of 
affection, which appeared in his new fubjects ; and being 
himfelf of an affectionate temper, he feems to have been 
in hafte to make them fome return of kindnefsand good 
offices. ‘To this motive, probably, we are to acribe that 
profufion of titles, which was obferved in the seginning 
of his reign; when in fix weeks time, after hi: entrance 
into the kingdom, he is computed to have beftowed 
knighthood on no lefs than 237 perfons. If Elizabeth’s 
frugality of honours, as well as of money, had formerly 
been repined at, it began now to be valued and efteemed : 
And every one was fenfible, that the king, by his lavifh 
and premature conferring of favours, had failtd of ob- 
liging the perfons, on whom he beftowed them. Titles 
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of diftin@tion; and being diftributed, without 


choice or deliberation, to perfons, unknown to the prince, 


were regarded more as the proofs of facility and good- 


nature, than of ay determined friendfhip or efteem. 

A pafquinade was affixed to St. Paul’s, in which an 
art was promifed to be taught, very neceflary to affitt frail 
memories, in retaining the names of the new nobility °. 

WE may prefume, that the Englifh would have thrown 
lefs blame on the kinge’s facility in beftowing favours, had 
thefe been confined tntirely to their own nation, and had 
not been fhared out, in too unequal proportions, to his 
old fubje&ts. James, who, through his whole reign, was 
more guided by temper and inclination than by the rules 
of political prudence, had brought with him great num- 
bers of his Scotch courtiers ; whofe impatience and im- 
portunity were apt, in many particulars, to impofe on 
the eafy nature of their mafter, and extort favours, of 
which, itis natural to imagine, his Englifh fubjects would 
loudly complain. The duke of Lenox, the earl of Marre, 
lord Hume, lord Kinlofs, Sir George Hume, fecretary 
Elphinftone*, were immediately added to the Englifh 
privy council]. Sir George Hume, whom hé created earl 
of Dunbar, was his declared favourite ‘as long as that 
nobleman lived ; and was one of the wifeft and moft vir- 
tuous, though the leaft powerful, of all thofe whom the 
king ever honoured with that diftinction. Hay, fome 
time after, was created Vifcount Doncafter, then Earl of 
Carlifle, and got an immenfe fortune from the crown ; 
all of which he fpent in a f{plendid and courtly manner. 
Ramfay obtained “the title of Earl of Holdernefs ; and 
many others, being raifed, on a fudden, to the higheft 
elevation, encreafed, by their infolence, that envy, which 
naturally attended them, as enemies and ftrangers. 


b Wilfon, in Kennet, p, 665. © Ibid. p, 662, 
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It muft, however, be owned, in juftice to James, 
that he left_almoft all the chief offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth’s minifters, and trufted the conduct of political 
concerns, both foreign and domettic, to his Englifh fub- 
jects. Among thefe, fecretary Cecil, created fucceffively 
Lord Effindon, Vifcount Cranborne, and Earl of Salif- 
bury, was always regarded as his prime minifter and chief 
counfellor. “hough the capacity and penetration of this 
minifter were fufficienty known, his favour with the king 
created furprize on the acceflion of that monarch. . Ceci 
was fon of the famous Burleigh, whofe merits towards 
his fovereign and his country were great, but whofe name 
was naturally odious to James; as the declared enemy of 
his mother, and the chief caufe of her tragical death, 


fome efteemed the great ftain in the bright annals of E] 
zabeth. He himfelf, as well as his father, had ftood at 
the head of the court faétion, which oppofed the great- 
nefs of the earl of Effex, and which, affifted by the 


imprudence or rather frenzy of that favourite, at laft 


brought him to the fcaffold. The people, by whom the 

5 I rey 

earl was much beloved, refented the conduct of his ene- 
nies; but James ftill more, who had maintained a fecret 


correfpondence with Effex, and regarded him as a zeal- 
ous partizan for the fucceffion in the houfe of Stuart. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, lord Grey, lord Cobham, Cecil’s aflo- 
ciates, felt immediately the effects of thefe prejudices of 
their mafter, and were difmifled from their employments: 
But Cecil, who pofleffed ail the art and cunning of a 
courtier, as well as many of the talents of a ftatefman, 
had found the means, as above related, of making his peace 
with James; and, unknown both to Elizabeth and all the 
other minifters, had entered into a fecret commerce with 
the fucceflor, during the later years of the queen’s admi- 
niftration. 


« Kennet, p, 663. 
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CHAP. ‘Tue capacity of James and his minifters in negocia- 


XLV. 


State of 
Europe, 


ion was immediately put to trial, on the appearance 
ll the princes and ftates of 
Europe, 
fion, and to form with him new t 
Befide minifters from Venice, Denmark, the Palatinate; 
Henry Frederic of Naflau, affifted by Barnevelt the Pen- 
fionary of Holland, reprefented the ftates of the United 
Provinces.. Aremberg was fent by Archduke Albert; and 
Taxis was expeted in a little time from Spain. But he 
who moft excited the attention of the public, both on 
account of his own merit and that of his mafter, was the 
marquefs of Rofni, afterwards duke of Sully, prime mini- 
fter and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 

WoueEn the dominions of the houfe of Auftria devolved 
on Philip II, all Europe was ftruck with terror ; left the 
power of a family, which hadebeen raifed by fortune, 
fhould now be carried to an immeafurable height, by the 
wifdom and conduét of this monarch. \But never were 
apprehenfions found in the event to be more eroundlefs, 
Slow without prudence, ambitious without enterprize, 
falfe without deceiving any body, and refined without any 
true judgment; fuch was the character of Philip, and 
fuch the chara@ter, which, during his life-time and after 
his death, he impreffed on the Spanifh councils. Re- 
volted or depopulated provinces, difcontented or indolent 
inhabitants, were the fpectacles, which thofe dominions, 
lying in every climate of the globe, prefented to Philip 
Til. a weak prince, and to the duke of Lerma, a minifter, 
weak and odious. But though military difcipline, which 


ftill remained, was what alone gave fome appearance of 
ee : 5 aes 

life and vigour to that languifhing body; yet fo gredt 
was the terror, produced by former power and ambition, 
that the redu€tion of the houfe of Auftria was the object 
of men’s yows, throughout all the ftates of Chriftendom. 
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It was not perceived, that the French empire, now united in © ue Pp. 
domeftic peace, and governed by the moit heroic and moft Cm G 
amiable prince, that adorns modern ftory, was become, 1603. 
of itfelf, a fufficient counterpoi fe to the Spanifh greatnefs. 

Perhaps, that prince himfelf did not perceive it, when he Rofni’s ne- 
. ona : é goc ations. 
propofed, by his minifter, a league with James, in con- 
junction with Venice, the United Provinces, and the 
northern crowns; in order to attack the Auftrian domi- 
nions on every fide, and deprefs the exorbitant power of 
that ambitious family*®. But the genius of the Englifh 
monarch was not equal to {uch vaft enterprizes. Phe 
love of peace was his ruling paffion ; and it was his pecu- 
iar felicity, that the conjunctures of the times rendered 
the fame objeét, which was agreeable to him, in the 
higheft degree advantageous to his people. 

Tue French ambaflador, therefore, was obliged to 
depart from thefe extenfive views, and to concert with 
James the means of providing for the fafety of the United 
Provinces: Nor was this object altogether without its 
difficulties. The king, before his acceffion to the throne 
of England, had entertained fcruples with regard to the 
revolt of the Low Countries; and being always open and 
fincere £, except when deliberately refolved to diflemble, 
he had on many occafions, gone fo far as to give to the 
Dutch the denomination of rebels * : But having con- 
verfed more fully with Englifh minifters and courtiers, 
he found their attachment to that republic fo ftrong, and 
their opinion of common intereft fo eftablifhed, that he 
was obliged to facrifice to politics his fenfe of juftice; a 
quality, which, even when erroneous, is refpectable as 
well as rare in amonarch. He therefore agreed with 
Rofni to fupport fecretly the ftates-general, in concert 
with the king of France ; left their weaknefs and defpair 


€ Sully’s Memoirs, f La Boderie, vol. is pe £205 
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P. fhould oblige them to fubmit to their old mafter. ‘The 


articles of the treaty were few and fimple. It was ftipu- 
lated, that the two kings fhould allow the Dutch to levy 
forces both in France and Britain; and fhould under- 
hand remit to that republic the fum of 1,400,000 livres 
a-year for the pay of thefe forces: That the whole fum 
fhould be advanced by the king of France; but that the 
third of it fhould be deducted from the debt due by him 
to queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard attacked either 
of the princes, they agreed to affift each other; Henry 
with a force of ten thoufand men, James with that of 
fix. This treaty, one of the wifeft and moft equitable 
concluded by James, during the whole courfe of his 
reign, was more the work of the prince himfelf, than 
any of his minifters 5. 

Amipst the great tranquillity, both foreign and do-~ 
meftic, with which the nation was bleft, nothing could 
be more furprifing than the difcovery of a confpiracy to 
fubvert the government, and to fix on the throne of 
England Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the, king’s, 
and defcended equally from Henry VII. Every thing 
remains ftill myfterious in this confpiracy ; and ‘hiftory 
can give us no Clue to unravel it. Watfon and Clarke, 
two catholic priefts,: were accufed of the plot: Lord 
Grey, a puritan: Lord Cobham, a thoughtlefs man, of 
no fixt principle: And Sir Walter Raleigh,’ fufpected to 
be of that philofophical fect, who were then extremely 
rare in England, and who have fince received the appel- 
lation of free-thinkers. “Together with thefe, Mr. Broke, 
brother to lord Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, Mr. 
Copeley, Sir Edward Parham, What cement could 
unite men of fuch difcordant principles in fo dangerous 
a combination ; what end they propofed, or what means 
proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never 
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yet been explained, and cannot eafily be imagined. As© ae P, 
Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham were commonly believed, nw 
after the queen’s death, to have oppofed proclaiming the 1603 
king, till conditions fhould be made with him; they 
were, upon that, as well as other accounts, extremely 
obnoxious to the court and miniftry; and people were 
apt, at firft, to fufpect, that the plot was merely a con- 
trivance of fecretary Cecil, to get rid of his old confe- 
derates, now become his moft inveterate enemies. But 
the confeffion, as well as trial of the criminals, put 
the matter beyond doubt !. And though no one could find 
any marks of a concerted enterprize, it appeared, that 
men of furious and ambitious fpirits, meeting frequently 
together, and believing all the world difcontented like 
themfelves, had entertained very criminal projects, and 
had even entered, fome of them at leaft, into a corref- 
pondence with Aremberg, the Flemifh ambaflador, in 
order to give difturbance to the new fettlement. 

THE two priefts * and Broke ! were executed : Cob- 
ham, Grey, and Markham were pardoned ™, after they 
had laid their heads upon the block". Raleigh too was 
reprieved, not pardoned ; and he remained in confine- 
ment many years afterwards. 

Ir appears from Sully’s Memoirs, that Raleigh fecretly 
offered his fervices to the French ambaflador ; and we 
may thence prefume, that, meeting with a repulfe from 
that quarter, he had recourfe, for the fame unwarrantable 
purpofes, to the Flemifh minifter. Such a conjecture 
we are now enabled to form; but it muft be confefled, 
that, on his trial, there appeared no proof of this tranf- 
ation, nor indeed any circumftance which could juftify 
his condemnation. He was accufed by Cobham alone, 


i State Trials, p. 180. 24 edit. Winwood, vol. ii. p. 8, 11, k No- 
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in a fudden fit of .paffion, upon hearing, that Raleigh, 
when examined, had pointed out fome circumftances, by 
which Cobham’s guilt might be known and afcertained, 
This accufation Cobham afterwards retracted ; and foon 
after, he retraéted his retractation. Yet upon the written 
evidence of this fingle witnefs, a man of no honour or 
underftanding, and fo contradictory in his teftimony ; 
not confronted with Raleigh ; not fupported by any con~ 
curring circumftance ; was that great man, contrary to 
all law and equity, found guilty by the jury. His name 
was at that time extremely odious in England ; and every 
man was pleafed to give fentence againft the capital ene- 
my of Effex, the favourite of the people. 

Srr Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- 
general, managed the caufe for the crown, and, threw 
out on Raleigh fuch grofs abufe, as may be deemed a 
great reflection, ‘not only on his own memory, but even, 
in fome degree, on the’manners of that age. ‘Traitor, 
montter, ‘viper,’ and fpider of hell, are the terms, which 
he employs” againft one of the mofb illuftrious men of 
the kingdom, svho was under trial for life and fortune, 
and who defended himfelf with temper, eloquence and 
courage %, 


* "THE next occupation of the king was entirely accord- 
ing to his heart’s content. He was now employed, in 
di&tating magifterially to an aflembly of divines toncern- 
ing points of faith and difcipline, and in receiving the 
applaufes of thefe holy men for his fuperior zeal and 
Jearning. The religious difputes between the church 
and the puritans had induced him to call a conference at 
Hampton-court, on pretence of finding expedients, which 
might reconcile both parties. 


© State Trials, af edit, p. 376, 177, 182. 
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tholics had much weakened that party, whofe ¢g 
was averfe to the prevailing fpirit of the nation; like fe- 
vetities had had fo little influence on the puritans, who 
were encouraged by that fpirit, that no lefs than feven. 
hundred and fifty clergymen of that party figned a peti- 
tion tothe king on his acceffion ; and many more feemed 
willing to adhere to it °. They all hoped, that James, 
having received his education in Scotland, and having 
ever profeffed an attachment to the church eftablifhed 
there, would at leaft abate the rigour of the laws enacted 
againit puritans ; if he « did not {how them more particu- 
Jar grace and encouragement. But the king’s difpofition 
had taken ftrongly a contrary biafs. The more he knew 
the puritanical clerey, the lefs favour he bore to them. 
He had remarked in their Scottifh brethren a violent turn 
towards republicanifm, and a zealous attachment to civil 
liberty ; principles nearly allied to that religious enthu- 
fiafm, with which they were aftuated.. He had found, 
that being moftly perfons of low birth and mean educa- 
tion, the fame lofty pretenfions, which attended them in 
their familiar addreffes to their Maker, of whom they 


believed themfelves the pect ourites, induced them 


oms with their ear 


to ufe the utmoft freed 


In both capacities, of monarch and of 
had experienced the little complaifance, which they were 
difpofed to fhow him; whilft they controuled his com- 
mands, difputed his tenets, and to his face, before the 
whole people, cenfured his conduét and behaviour. If he 


had fubmitted to the indignity of courting their favour 
° d > > 


he treafured up, on that account, the ftronger 
ment.againft them, and was determined to make them feel, 
in their turn, the weight of his authority. Though he 


had often met with refiftance and faction and obftinacy 


P Fuller, bodk ro, Collier, vol, ii, p. 672, 
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€ H AP. in the Scottifh nobility, he retained no ill-will to that 
x 
es order; or rather fhowed them favour and kindnefs in 


3604. 


Engl sid beyond what reafon and found policy could 
well juftify: But the afcendant, which the prefbyterian 
clergy had aflumed over him, was what his monarchical 
pride could never thoroughly digeft 4 

He dreaded likewife: the popularity, which attended 
this order of men in both kingdoms. As ufelefs aufte- 
rities and felf-denial are imagined, in many religions, to 
render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created 
us folely for happinefs, James remarked, that the ruftic 
feverity of thefe clergymen and of their whole fect had 
given them, inthe eyes of the multitude, the appearance 
of fanétity and virtue. Strongly inclined himfelf to 
mirth and wine and fports of all kinds, he apprehended 
their cenfure for his manner of life, free and difengaged. 
And, being thus averfe, from temper as well as policy, 
to the fect of puritans, he was refolved, if poffible, to 
prevent its further growth in England. 

Bur it was the character of James’s councils, through- 
out his whole reign, that they were more wife and equit- 
able, in their end, than prudent and political, in the 
means. Though juftly fenfible, that no part of civil ad- 
miniftration required greater care or a nicer judgment 
than the conduct of idiglans parties ; he had not per- 
ceived, that, in the fame proportion as this practical 
knowlege of theology is requifite, the {peculative refine- 
ments in it are mean, and even dangerous in a monarch. 
By entering zealoufly into frivolous difputes, James gave 
them an air of importance and dignity, which they could 


4 James ventured to fay in his Bafilicon Doron, publifhed while he was 
in Scotland : ‘* I proteft before the great God, and fince I am here 2s upon 
my Teftament, it is no place for me to lie in, that ye thall never find with 
any Highland or Borderer Thieves, greater ingratitude and more lies and vile 
perjuries, than with thefe fanatic fpirits: And fuffer not the principal of 
them to brook your land,” K, Fames’s Works, p, 161, 
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fiot otherwife have acquired ; and being himfelf inlifted © a 
in the quarrel, he could no longer have recourfe to con= Wy 
tempt and ridicule, the only proper method of appeafing "604 
it. The church of England had not yet abandoned the 

rigid doétrines of grace and predeftination: ‘The puri- 

tans’ had not yet totally feparated themfelves from the 

church, nor openly renounced epifcopacy. “Though the 

{pirit of the parties was confiderably different, the only 
appearing fubjects of difpute were concerning the crofs 

in baptifm, the ring in marriage, the ufe of the furplice, 


and the bowing at the name of Jefus. “Thefe were the Conference 
= at Hamp- 
ton-court, 


miglity queftions, which were folemnly agitated in the 
conference at Hampton-court between fome bifhops and 
dignified clergymen on the one hand, and fome leaders of 
the puritan party on the other; the king and his minifters 
being prefent '. 

THE puritans were here fo unreafonable as to complain 4th Jam 
of a partial and unfair management of the difpute ; as if 
the fearch after truth were in any degree the object of 
fuch conferences, and a candid indifference, fo rare even 
among private inquirers in philofophical queftions, could 
ever be expected among princes and prelates, in a theolo- 
gical controverfy. The king, it muft be confefled, from 
the beginning of the conference, fhowed the ftrongeft 
propenfity to the eftablifhed church, and frequently in- 
culcated a maxim, which, though it has fome foundation, 
is to be received with great limitations, No BisHop, No 
Kinc. ‘The bifhops, in their turn, were very liberal of 
their praifes towards the royal difputant ; and the archbi- 
fhop of Cafiterbury faid, that undoubtedly his maje/ty [pake 
by the fpecial affiftance of God's fpirit*. A few alterations 
in the liturgy were agreed to, and both parties feparated 
with mutual diffatisfaction. 


© Fuller's Ecclefiaft, Hiftory. 8 Kennet, p. 665. 
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Ir had frequently been the practice of the’ puritans to 


farm together certain aflemblies; which they called pre-. 


phefyings 5 where alternately, as moved. by the {pizit, 
they difplayed their zeal in prayers and exhortations, and 
raifed their own enthufiafm, as well as that of their audi 
ence, to the higheft pitch, from that focial contagions 
which has fo mighty an influence on holy fervours, and 
from the mutual emulation, which arofe in thofe trials of 
religious.eloguence. Such dangerous focicties had been 
fupprefled by Elizabeth ; and the minifters in this con- 
ference. moved the king for their revival. But James 
fharply replied, Jf you aim at a Scottith pre/bytery,, it agrees 
es well with monarchy as God and the devil. There Jack 
and Lom and Will and Dick fhall meet and cenfure me and 
my council. Therefore 1 reiterate my former fpecch ; Le Roi 
s’avifera. Stay, I prayssfer® one feven years before you de 
mand; and then,. if yowdgmd me grow purfie and fat, I may 
perchance hearken unto yous Por that government will keep me 
in breath, and give me work enough. _ Such were the po- 
litical confiderations, which. determined the king in his 
choice among religious parties. 

THE next aflembly, in which James difplayed his learn- 
ing and eloquence, was one that fhowed more fpirit of 


liberty than appeared among his bifhops and theologians. 


sothMarche The parliament was now ready to aflemble; being fo 


long delayed on account of the plague, which had broken 
out in London, and raged to fuch a degree, that above 
30,000 perfons are computed to have died ‘of it in a year; 
though the city contained at that time little more than 
450,000 inhabitants. 

Tue fpeech, which the king made on opening the 
parliament, difplays fully his character, and proves him 
to have pofleffed more knowledge and greater parts than 


prudence or any juit fenfe of decorum and propriety ". 
t Fuller's Ecclefiatt, Hiftory. 
Journ. 22d March, 1603, Kennet, p, 668; 


7 Though 


u K. James’s Works, p. 4845 a85, &ce 
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Though few productions of the age furpafs this perform- 
ance either in ftyle or matter; it wants that majeftic 
brevity and referve, which becomes a king in his addreffes 
to the great council of the nation. it contains, how- 
éver, a remarkable ftroke of candor; where he confefles 
his too great facility in yielding to the folicitations of 
fuitors *: A fault, which he promifes to corre@, but 
which adhered to him, and diftrefled him, during the 
whole courfe of his reign. 

Tue firft bufinefs, in which the commons were en- 
gaged, was of the utmoft importance to the prefervation 
of their privileges; and neither temper nor refolution 
Were wanting in their conduct of it, 

In former ‘periods of the Englifh government, the 
houfe of commons was of fo fall weicht in the balance 

y 


of the conftitution, that little attention had been given, 


either by the crown, the sel or the houfe itfelf} to 


the choice and continuance of the members. It had 
been ufual, ‘after parliaments were prolonged beyond ‘one 
fefion, for the chancellor to exert a difcretionary autho- 
rity, of iffuing new writs to fupply the place of any 
members, whom he judged incapable of attending, either 


on account of their employment, their ficknefs, or othe 


impediment. r, and con= 
fequently the prince, an unlimited power of garbling at 
pleafure the reprefentatives of the nation ; yet fo little 
jealoufy had it created, that the commons of themfelves, 
without any court influence or inttigue, ‘and contrary to 


This practice gave that minift 


fome former votes of their own, confirmed it in the 
twenty-third of Elizabeth, At that time, though fome 
members, whofe ea had been fupplied’on account of 
ficknefs, having now recovered their health, appeared in 
the houfe, and ‘claim ed their feat ; fuch was the authority 


of the chancellor, that, merely out of refpeét to him, 
x K, James's Works, p. 495, 496. ¥ Journ. January t9, 1580, 
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CHA P.his fentence was adhered to, and the new members were 


LY. : ; ; : Seis: wl 
e continued in their places. Here a moft dangerous prero 


1604. ative was conferred on the crown: But to fhow the 


age, or rather the channels in which power 


genius of that 
le value on this autho- 


then ran, the crown put very litt 
h that two days afterwards, the chancellor; 


rity ; infomuc 
of himfelf, refigned it back to the commons, and gave 
them power to judge of a particular vacancy in their 
houfe. And when the queftion, concerning the chancel- 
lor’s new writs, was again brought on the carpet towards 
the end of the feffion, the commons were fo little terrified 
at the precedent, that, though they re-admitted fome old 
members, whofe feats had been vacated, on account of 
flight indifpofitions, yet they confirmed the chancellor’s 
fentence, in inftances where the diftemper appeared to 
have been dangerous and incurable *. Nor did they 
proceed . any farther, in vindication of their privileges, 
than to vote, that during the fitting of parliament, there do 
not, at any time, any writ go out for the chufing or returning 
any member without the warrant of the houfe. In Eliza- 
beth’s reign we may remark,* and the reigns preceding, 
feffions of parliament were not ufually the twelfth part 
fo long as the vacations ; and during the latter, the chan- 
cellor’s power, if he pleafed to exert it, was confirmed, 
or at leaft left, by this vote, as unlimited and unreftrained 
as ever. 
In a fubfequent parlisment, the abfolute authority of 
the queen was exerted in a manner {till more open ; and 
began for the firft time to give alarm to the commons. 
New writs having been iffued by the chancellor, when 
there was no vacancy, and a controverfy arifing upon 
that incident ; the queen fent a meflage to the houfe, in- 
forming them, that it was impertinent for them to deal ae 
in fuch matters. Thefe queftions, fhe faid, belonged : 
fon 


aqua 


only Yh 


% Journ, March 18, 1580, See farther D’ Ewes, p. 430. 
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Only to the chancellor; and fhe had appointed him oo Fe id P. 
confer with the judges, in order to fettle all difputes with Ww 
tegard to eleCtions. The commons had the courage, a 2604» 
few days after, to vote, ** That it was a moft perilous 

** precedent, where two knights of a county were duly 

ele&ted, if any new writ fhould iffue out for a fecond 

election, without order of the houfe itfelf; that the 
difcuffing and adjudging ‘of this and fuch like differ= 

ences belonged orily to the houfe; and that there 

fhould be no meffage fent fo the lord chancellor, not 

fo much as to enquire what he had done iri the matter, 

becaufe it was conceived to be a matter derogatory to 

the power arid privilege of the houfe 7.” This is the 

moft confiderable, and almoft only inftance of parlia= 


mentary liberty, which occurs, during the reign of that 
princefs, 


Ovuriaws, whether on account of debts ot crimes, 
had been declared by the judges >, incapable of enjoying 
‘ a feat in the houfe, where they muft themfelves be law- 

givers : But this opinion of the judges had been frequently 
over-ruled. I find, however, in the cafe of Vaughan <, 
who was queftioned for an outlawry, that, haying proved 
all his debts to have been contraéted for furetifhip, and 


ii} 

i] 

ti 
Whe) 


— 


to have been, moft of them, honeftly compounded, he 
was allowed, on account of thefe favourable ¢circum- 
ftances, ftill to keep his feat: Which plainly fuppofes, 
that, otherwife, it would have been vacated, on account 
of the outlawry 4, 


2 D’Ewes, p. 397. b qo H.6. € Journ, Feb. 8, 
4 In a fubfequent parliament; that of the 75th of the queen, the comma 


D’Ewes, p. 518. Butasthe matter had been much contefted, the king 
might think the vote of the houfe nolaw, and might eft 


em his own deci 

fion of more weight than theirs. We may alfo fuppofe, that he was not 

asquainted with this yote, Queen Elizabeth id her focech to her Jait patlia- 
~ ¥ P 
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Wruew James fummoned this parliament, he iffued a 
in which, among many general advices, 
which, like a kind tutor, he beftowed on his people, he 


firiGly enjoins them not to chufe any outlaw for their 


reprefentative. And he adds ; Jf any perfon take upon him 
I 
: +! SSF eho pa 
the place of knight, citi%ety a burge/s, not being duly, eletied, 
according to the laws and fiatutes in that behalf provided, and 
according to the purport, effei, and true meaning of this our 


proclamation, then every perfor ‘jp offending to be fined or im= 


prifoned for the fame. A proclamation here was plainly 
put on the fame footing with a law, a id _that,in fo deli- 
cate a point as the right of eleGtions: Mof alarming cir- 
cumftances, had there not been, reafon, to believe, that 
this meafure, being entered into fo early in the king’s 
reign, proceeded more from precipitation and, miftake, 
than from any ferious defign of invading the privileges of 
parliament *. 

Six Francis Goodwin was. chofen member for the 
county of Bucks; and his return, as ufual, was made in- 
to chancery. The chancellor, pronouncing him an out- 
Taw, vacated his feat, and iffued writs for a new election ®. 
Sir John Fortefcue was chofen in his place by the county < 
But the firft at of the houfe was to reverfe the chancel- 
Jor’s fentence, and reftore Sir Francis to his feat. At 


ment complained of their admitting outlaws, and reprefents that condutt of 
the houfe as-a great abufe. 

€ Jan.xx, 1604, Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 561+ 

f The duke of Sully tells us, that it was a maxim of James, that no prince 
in the firft year of his reign fhould begin any confiderable undertaking. A 
maxim very reafonable in itfelf, and very fuitable to his cautious, not to fay, 
timid charaéter. The facility, with which he departed from, this pretenfion, 
is another proof, that his meaning was innocent, But had. the privileges of 
parliament been at that time exactly afcertained, or royal power fally limit- 
ed, could fuch an imagination ever have been entertained by him as to think, 
that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary eleCtions ? 

& Wiawoad, vol, ii. py 18, 19 
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€hé kine’s fuegéftion, the lords defiréd a c¢onferenéé 6h c2 YY P, 
! . o Le co shy r “ aul . 
this fubje&t ; but were abfolutely refufed by the com- coy —wy 
: Hons; as’ the qitéftion’ entircly regarded their owh privi- 7% 
§ lepes*, ‘The cotnimons, however, agréed to make a re+ 


moritrance to the kine’ by the mouth of their fpeaker; 
in whieh they maintained, that, thotigh the returns were 
by form made into chancery, yet the fole right of juc 
ing with regard’ to elections belonged to the houfe itfelf, 
fiot to the chantelfor* James ‘was not fatisfied, and 
oirderéd a2 conference between the houfe arid the judges, 


‘whofé opinion in this cafe was oppofite to that of the 


commons. This conference, he faid, he conimanded as 


ait abjolute king *; an epithet, we are apt to imagine, not 
véty grateful to Englifh eats, but ote to which they had 
already been foméwhat accuftomed from the mouth of Eli- 
wabeth', He added, That all their privileges were derived 
from bis grant, and hoped they would not turn them againft 
dim ; a fentimeht; which, from her conduct, it is cer= 
fain, that princefs had alfo entertained, and which was 


the reigning principle of her courtiers and minifters, and 
the fpririg of alf her adminiftration; 


THE comnions were in fome perplexity: . Their eyes 
were now opened, and they faw the confequetices of that 
” power, which had been affumed by the chancellor, and 
to’ which their prédéceffors had, in fome inftances, blind- 


Hyp fubmitted. By this courfe, faid a‘rhemiber, the free eler= 


tion” of the counties 1s: taken away, and none fhall be obofen 
but [uch as foall’ pleafe the king and council. Let us, there- 


ut : 
ay 4 fores wih fortitude, unterfianding, and Sincerity; eek to 
ch thaintdin our privilege. This cannot be confirued any contempt 


in us, but merely a maintenance of oir common rig hts, which 
otr anteflors bave left us, and which it is jupt and fit for us 


h Journ, 26th March, 1604. i Journ, 34 April; 1604, k See 
note [ A] at the end of the volume. ! Camden in Kennet, p. 375« 
4 #* Fourns zoth Magch; sth April, 16046 
P C2 20 
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© HA P. to tranfmit to our pofterity ”. Another faid °, This may be 
omcesy called a quo warranto to feize all our liberties. A chancellor, 
3604. added a third, dy this courfe may call a parliament confifting 
of what perfons he pleafes.. Any fuggeftion, by any perfony 
may be the caufe.of fending a new writ, . It is come to this 
plain queftion, whether the chancery or parliament ought ta 

have authority °. 

NotwirHsTANDING this watchful fpirit of liberty, 
which now appeared in the commons, thir deference for 
majefty was fo great, that they appointed a committee to 
confer with the judges before the king and council. 
There, the queftion of law began to appear, in James’s 
eyes, a little more doubtful than he had hitherto ima- 
gined it; and in order to extricate himfelf with fome 
honour, he propofed, that both Goodwin and Fortefcue 
fhould be fet afide, and’ a writ be iffued, by warrant of 
the houfe, for a new. election, Goodwin gave his con- 
fent ; and the commons embraced this expedient ; but in 
fuch a manner, that, while they fhowed their regard for 
the king, they fecured for the future the free pofleffion 
of their feats, and the right, which they claimed, of 
judging folely in their own elections and returns %. 

A power like this, fo eflential to the exercife of all 
their other powers, themfelves fo eflential to public li- 
berty, cannot fairly be deemed an encroachment in the 
gommons; but muft be regarded as an inherent privilege, 
happily refcued from that ambiguity, which the: negli- 
gence of fome former parliaments had thrown upon it. 

At the fame time, the commons, in the cafe of Sir 
‘Thomas Shirley, eftablifhed their power of punifhing, as 
well the perfons at whofe fuit any member is arrefted, as 
the officers, who either arreft or detain him. Their af 
ferting of this privilege admits of the fame refleétion *. 

n Journ. goth March, 1604. @ Id, ibid. p Tacibid. 


J 4 See 
note [B] at the end of the volume, 
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Aout this period, the minds of men, throughout a 
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Europe, but efpecially in England, feem to have under= qin med 


gone.a general, but infenfible revolution. ‘Though let- 
ters had been revived in the preceding age, they were 
chiefly cultivated by. thofe of fedentary profeffions ; nor had 
they, till now, begun to fpread themfelves, in any de- 
gree, among men of the world. Arts, both mechanical 
and liberal, were every day receiving great improvements. 
Navigation had. extended itfelf over the whole globe. 
Travelling was fecure and. agreeable, And the general 
fyftem. of politics, in Europe, was» become more en 
larged and comprehenfive. 

In confequence of <this univerfal fermentation, the 
ideas of men enlarged themfelves on all fides ; ans the 
feveral conftituent parts of the gothic governments, which 
feem to have lain long inactive, began, every where, to 
operate and encroach on each other. On the conti- 
nent, where the neceffity of difcipline had begot ftanding 
armies, the princes commonly eftablifhed an unlimited 
authority, and overpowered, by force or intrigue, the 
liberties of the people. In England, the love of freedom, 
which,’ unlefs checked, flourifhes extremely in all liberal 
natures, acquired new force, and was regulated by more 
enlarged views, fuitably to that cultivated underftanding, 
which became, every day, more common, among men 
of birth and education. “A familiar acquaintance with 
the precious remains of antiquity excited in every gene- 
rous breaft a paffion for a limited conftitution, and begat 
an emulation of thofe. manly virtues; which the Greek 
and Roman authors, by fuch animating examples, as 
well as pathetic expreflions, recommend to us. -Fhe fe- 
vere, though popular, government'of Elizabeth had con- 
fined this rifing fpirit within very narrow bounds: But 
when a new and a foreign family fucceeded to the throne, 
and a prince lefs dreaded and lefs beloved; fymptoms 

C3 immediately 
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eu & P. immediately appeared of a more free and independent 
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genius in the nation. 


Hapriry this prince pofleffed neither fufficient capas 
city to perceive the alteration, nor fufficient art and ‘vie 
gour to check it in its cz arly advances. Jealous of regal; 
sales confcious of Jittle perfonal authority, he had 
efablithed within his own mind a fpeculative fyftem of 
abfolute government, which few of his fubjeéts, he be- 
lieved, and none but traitors and rebels, would make 
any feruple to admit,» Qn which-ever’ fide he cafthis 
eyes, every thing concurred to encourage his prejudices. 
When he compared himfelf with the other hereditary 
fovercigns of Europe, he imagined, that, as he bore the 
fame yank, he was entitled to equal prerogatives ;; not 
confidering the innovations lately introduced by them, 


and the military force, by which their authority was, 
f{upported.. In England, that power, almoft unlimited, 
which had been exercifed for above a century, efpecially 
during the late reign, he afcribed. folely to royal birth 


and title; not te the prudence and fpirit of the monarchs, 
nor to the conjunctures of the times, Even the oppofi- 
tion, which he had ftruggled with in Scotland, encou- 
raged him {till farther in his favourite notions; while he 
‘there faw, that the fame refiftance, which oppofed regal 
authority, violated all law and order, and made way, 
either for the ravages. of a barbarous nobility, or for the 
more intolerable infolence of feditious preachers, In his 
own perfon, therefore, he thought all legal power to be 
centered, by an hereditary and a divine right; And this 
opinion might have proved dangerous, if not fatal, ta 
liberty; had not the firmnefs of the perfuafion, and 
its. feeming evidence induced him to truft folely to. his. » 
right, without making the fmalleft provifion either of 
force or politics, in order to fupport it, 
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Suci were the oppofite difpofitions of parliament and © ty o P. 

prince, at the commencement of the Scottifh line; dif- cajmey 
TEO4, 


pofitioris juft beginning to exift and to appear ih the par- 
liament’*, but thoroughly eftablifhed and openly avowed 
on the part of the prince. 


Tue fpirit and judgment of the howfe of commons 


appeared, not only in defence of their own privileges, 
but alfo in their endeavour, though, at this time, in vain, 
to free trade from thofe fhackles, which the high exerted 
prerogative, and even, in this refpect, the ill-judged ty- 
ranny of Elizabeth, had impofed upon it. 

James had already, of his own accord, called in and 
annulled all the numerous patents for monopolies, which 
had ‘been granted by his predeceffor, and which fettered 
extremely every fpecies of domeftic induftry : But the ex- 
elufive companies ftill remained ; another fpecies of mo- 
nopolies, by which almoft all foreign trade, except that 
to France, was brought into the hands of a few rapa- 
cious engroffers, and all profpet of future improvement 
in commerce was for ever factificed to a little temporary 
advantage of the fovereign. Thefe companies, though 
arbitrarily erected, had carried their privileges fo far, that 
almoft all the commerce of England was centered in Lon- 
don; and it appears, that the cuftoms of that port amount- 
ed to 116,000 |. a-year, while thofe ‘of all the kingdom 
befide yielded only feventeen thoufandt. Nay, the whole 
trade of London’ was confined to about’ 200 citizens ", 
who were eafily enabled, by combining among themfelves, 
to fix whatever price they pleafed both to the exports and 
imports of the nation. The committee, appointed to ex~ 
amine this enormous grievance, one of the greateft which 
we read of in Englifh ftory, infift on it as a fact well 
known and avowed, however contrary to prefent received 


* See note [C] atthe ead of the volume, t Journ, 21 May, 2604. 
W Ids ibid, 


ao) 
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CH A P.opinion, that fhipping and feamen had fenfibly decayed 


XLV. 


~~ during all the preceding reign *.. And though nothing 


1604. 


be more common than complaints of the decay,ef com-. 


merce, even during the moft flourifhing periods; yet is 
this a confequence which might naturally refult: from 
fuch arbitrary-eftablifhments, at a time when the trade 
of all the other nations of Europe, except that of Scot- 
land, enjoyed full liberty and indulgence. 

WHILE the commons were thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they alfo endea- 
voured to free the landed intereft from the burthen of 
wardfhips *, and to remoye thofe remains of the feudal 
tenures, under which the nation {till laboured. A jut 
regard was fhown to the crown in the conduét of: this 
affair ; nor was’the remedy, fought for, confidered as a 
matter of right, but merely of grace and favour. The 
profit, which the king reaped both from wards and from 
refpite of homage, was eftimated ; and it was propofed 
to compound for thefe prerogatives by a fecure and inde- 
pendent revenue. But after fome debates in the houfe, 
and fome conferences with the lords, the affair was found 


to contain more difficulties than could eafily, at that time, 


be furmounted ; and it was not then brought to any con- . 


clufion. 

Tue fame fate attended an attempt of a like nature, 
to free the nation from the burthen of purveyance, This 
prerogative had been much abufed by the purveyors ¥5 
and the commons fhewed fome intention to offer the king 
fifty ‘thoufand pounds a-year for the abolition of it. 


ANOTHER affair of the utmoft confequence was brought 


WG 


before this parliament, where the commons fhewed a 


Ww A remonftrance from the Trinity-houfe, in 1602, fays, that in a little 
above twelve. years, after 588, the shipping and 


number of feamen in Eng- 
Jand decayed about a third. Angl 


efey’s happy future ftate of England, p. 1a8e 
from Sir Julius Cxefar’s colleftions, _ See Journ. 21 May, 1604, 
* Joura, x June, 1604, Y Journ, 30 April, 1604, 
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greater fpirit of independence than any true judgment of © Lae. P, 


national intereft: ‘The union of the two kingdoms was —~—.s 
zealoufly, and even impatiently urged by the king. He 1604 
juftly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of his reign, that 
he had terminated the bloody animofities of thefe hoftile 
nations, and had reduced the whole ifland under one 
empire; enjoying tranquillity within itfelf, and fecurity 
from all foreign invafions. He hoped, that, while his 
: fubje&ts of both kingdoms reflected on paft difafters, be- 
fides regarding his perfon asinfinitely precious, they would 
entertain the ftrongeft defire of fecuring themfelves againft 
the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of 


laws, parliaments, and privileges. He confidered not, 
that this very refletion operated, as yet, in a contrary 
manner, on men’s prejudices, and kept alive that mutual 
hatred between the nations, which had been carried to 
n the greateft extremity, and required time to allay it. The 
more urgent the king appeared in promoting fo ufeful a 
meafure, the more backward was the Englifh parliament 
in concurring with him ; while they afcribed his exceffive 
zeal, to that partiality, in favour of his ancient fubjects, 
of which they thoucht, that, on other occafions, they 
had reafon to’ complain. Their complaifance for. the 
king, 
forty-four Enelith to meet with thirty-one Scottifh com- 


\ 


SaaS 


therefore, carried them no farther than to appoint 


= ees 


miffioners, in order to deliberate concerning the terms of 


hy 


an union; but without any power of making advances 


towards the eftablifhment of ‘it *. 


Tue fame fpirit of independence, and perhaps not 


better judgment, appeared ‘in the houfe of commons, 
when the queftion of fupply was brought before them, by 
{ome members, attached to the court. In vain was it 
urged, that, though the king received a fupply, which 


2 Journ, 21 Aprilyet May, 1604. Parliamentary Hiftory, vol, Vs p. 9% 
@ Journ. 7 June, 1604. Kennet, py 673+ 


had 
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c ge P.had been voted to Elizabeth, and which had not been 
nw collected before her death ; yet he found it buarthened 


1604. 


with a debt contracted by the queen, equal to the full 
amount of it: That peace was not yet thoroughly con- 
cluded with Spain, and that Ireland was {till expenfive 
tohim: That on his journey from Scotland, amidft fuch 
a concourfe of people, and: on that of the queen and 
royal family, he had expended confiderable fums : And 
that, as the courtiers had looked for,greater liberalities 
from the prince on his acceffion, and had impofed on his 
generous nature; fo the prince, in his turn, would ex+ 
pea, at the beginning, fome mark of duty and attach- 
ment from his people and fome confideration of his ne+ 
ceflities. No impreffion was made on the houfe of com- 
mons by thefe topics; and the majority appeared fully 
determined to refufe all fupply. The burthen of govern- 
ment, at that time, lay furprifingly light upon the peo- 
ple: And that very reafon, which to us, at this diftance, 
may feem a motive for generofity, was the real caufe why 
the parliament was, on all occafions, fo remarkably 
frugal and referved. ‘They were not, as yet, accuftomed 
to open their purfes in fo liberal a manner as their fuc- 
eeflors, in order to fupply the wants of their fovereign ; 
and the fmalleft demand, however requifite, appeared in 
their eyes unreafonable and exorbitant, ‘The commons 
feem alfo to have been defiraus of reducing the crown to 
ftill farther neceflities, by their refufing a bill, fent down 
to them by the lords, for entailing the crown lands for 
ever on the king’s heirs and fucceffors >, The diffipation, 
made by Elizabeth, had probably taught James the ne- 
ceflity of this law, and fhewn them the advantage of 
refufing it. 

In order to cover a difappointment, which might bear 
a bad conftruction both at home and abroad, James fent 


» Parliamentary Hit. vol. ve pi 108. 
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a meflage to the houfe'*, in which he told them, that he C pa Pp, 
defired no fupply; and he was very forward in refufing ay 
what was never offered him, Soon after,'he prorogued 16% 
the parliament, not without difcovering, in his fpeech, 
vifible roarks of diflatisfaction. Even fo early in his ee 
reign, he faw reaion to ‘make public ‘complaints of the 
reftlefs and encroaching fpirit of the puritanical party, 
and of the malevolence, with which they endeavoured ta 
infpire the commons, Nor were his complaints without 
foundation, or the puritans without intereft; fince the 
commons, now finding themfelves free from the arbi- 
trary government of Elizabeth, applied for a conference 
with the lords; and prefented a petition to the king ; the 
purport of both. which was to procure, in favour of the 
puritans, a relaxation of the ecclefiaftical laws *, The 
ufe of the furplice and of the crofs in baptifm is there 
‘4 chiefly complained of ; but the remedy feems to be ex- 
pected folely from the king’s difpenfing power *. The 
ty fame papers difcover the violent animofity of the com~ 
mons againft the catholics, together with the intolerating 
fpirit of that affembly *. 


Tuts fummer, the peace with Spain was finally con- peace with 


cluded, and was figned by the Spanifh minifters at Lon- a rag 
a 13th Aug. 


don &. In the conferences, previous to this treaty, the 
on nations were found to have fo few claims on each other, 
14 that, except on account of the fupport given by England 
to the Low Country provinces, the war might appear to 
fy have been continued more on account of perfonal animo- 
fity between Philip and Elizabeth, than any contraricty 
of political interefts between their fubjects. Some articles 
af in the treaty, which feem prejudicial to the Dutch com- 

snonwealth, were never executed by the king; and as 


bett © Journ, 26 Jone, 1604. 4 La Boderie, the French ambaffador, 
fays, that the houfe of commons was compofed moftly of puritans, Vol. i, 
pe 8x. ¢ Parliamentary ‘Hiftory, vol. v. p. 98, 99, 10%. See 
note [D] at the end of the volume, & Rymer, tom, xvi, p. 585, &c. 
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CHA P.the Spaniards made no complaints on that head, it ap- 
XLV, 
es peared, that, by fecret agreement, the king had exprefsly 


1604, 


referved the power of fending affiftance to the Hol- 
landers, ‘Ihe conftable of Caftile came into England 
to ratify the peace; and on the part of England, the earl 
of Hertford was fent into the Low Countries for the 
fame purpofe, and the earl of Nottingham, high admiral, 
into Spain.» The train of the latter was numerous and 
{plendid ; and the Spaniards, it is faid, were extremely 
furprized, when they beheld the blooming countenances 
and graceful appearance of the Englifh, whom their bi- 
gotry, inflamed by the priefts, had reprefented as fo many 
montters and infernal demons. 

Tuoucu England, by means of her naval force, was 
perfectly fecure, during the later years of the Spanith 
war, James fhewed an impatience to put an end to hofti- 
lities; and foon after his acceffion, before any terms of 
peace were concerted or even propofed by Spain, he re- 
called all’ the letters of marque i, which had been grant- 
ed by queen Elizabeth. Archduke Albert had made 
fome advances of a like nature *, which invited the king 
to take this friendly ftep. But what is remarkable; in 
James’s proclamation for that purpofe, he plainly fup- 
pofes, that, as he had himfelf, while king of Scotland, 
always lived in amity with Spain, peace was attached to 
his perfon, and that merely by his acceffion to the crown 
of England, without any articles.of treaty or agreement, 
he' had ended the war between the kingdoms !... ‘This 


ignorance of the law of nations may appear furprifing in 
a prince, who was thirty-fix years of age, and who had 


Winwood, vol. ii. P+ 275 330, et alibi, In this refpeét James’s peace 
was more honourable than that which Henry IV. himfelf made with Spain, 
That prince ftipulated not to affif the Dutch ; and the fupplies, which he 
fecretly fent them, were in direct contravention to the treaty. i 23d of 
June, 1603, © Grotii Annal. lib, 12, 1 See proclamations 
duging the firft feven years of K, James. Winwood, vol, ii. p. 655 
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reigned from his infancy ; did we not confider, that aC aw Ps 
king of Scotland, who lives in clofe friendfhip with 
England, has few tranfactions to manage with foreign 1604. 
princes, and has little opportunity of acquiring experi- 
ence. Unhappily for James, his timidity, his prejudices, 
his indolence, his loye of amufement, particularly of 
hunting, to which he.was much addicted, ever prevented 
him from making any progrefs in the knowledge or prac- 
tice of foreign politics, and ina little time diminifhed that 
regard, which all the neighbouring nations had paid to 
England, during the reign of his predeceffor ™. 

m Memoirs de la Boderie, voli is ps 64, 38%, 195) 217» 3020 VOle fils 
pi244, 278. 
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CHAP, XLVI 


Gun-powder confpiracy ——A parliament Truce. 


betwint Spein aud the United Provinces——-A 
Parliament Death of the French King—s 
Ariminianifin State of Ireland. : 


‘ X 7 F are now to relate an event, one of the moft 

memorable, that hiftory has conveyed to’ pofte- 
rity, and containing at once a fingular proof both of the 
ftrength and: weaknef$ of the human mind ; its wideft de- 
parture from morals, and moft fteady attachment tor relis 
gious prejudices. *Tis the Gunpowder treafon of which I 
fpeak ; a factas certain as it appears incredible. 

Tuer Roman catholics had expected great favour and 
indulgence on the acceflion of James, both as he was de- 
{cended from Mary,’ whofe life they believed to have 
been facr'ficed to their caufe, and as he himfelf, in his 
early youth, was imagined to have fhown fome partiality 
towards them ; which nothing, they thought, but intereft 
and neceffity had fince reftrained. It is pretended, that 
he had even entered into pofitive engagements to tolerate 
their religion, as foon as he fhould mount the throne of 
England ; whether their credulity had interpreted in 
this fenfe fome obliging expreflions of the king’s, or 
that he had employed fuch an artifice, in order to render 
them favourable to his title", Very foon they difcovered 
their miftake ; and were at once furprized and enraged to 
find James, on all occafions, exprefs his intention of 
ftri€tly executing the laws enacted againft them, and of 
perfevering in all the rigorous meafures of Elizabeth. 
Catefby, a gentleman of good parts and of an antient 


% State Trials, vol. ii, pe aor, 202,203. Winwood, vol, ii. p. 49. 
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family, firft thought of a moft' extraordinary method of s: 5 Pe 
revenge ; and he opened his intention to Piercy, a de-__ 
fcendant of the illuftrious houfe of Northumberland. In 1604 
one of their converfations with regard to the diftreffed 
condition of the catholics, Piercy having broken into a 


fally of paffion, and mentioned aflafiinating the king ; 
Catefby took the opportunity of revealing to him a nobler 
and more extenfive plan of treafon, which not only in- 
cluded a fure execution of vengeance, but afforded’ fome 


hopes of reftoring the catholic’ religion in England. In 


vain, faid he, would you put an end to ithe king’s life : 
i He has children, who would fucceed both to' his crown 
and to his maxims of government: In vain would you 
extinguifh: the whole royal family: The nobility, the 
gentry, the parliament are all’ infected with the fame 


ce and 


herefy, and’ could raife to the throne another pri 
another family, who, befides their hatred to our religion, 
would) be animated with revenge for the tragical death of 
their predeceffors. To ferve any good purpofe, we muft 
deftroy, at: one blow, the king, the royal family, the 


lords, the commons ; and bury all our enemies in one 
common ruin. Happily, they are-all aflembled on the 


firft mecting of the parliament; and afford us the op- 


t ! 
pat 
portunity of glorious and ufeful vengeance. Great pre- 
parations. will net be requifite..- Ac few of us, combin- 
{ ’ 
ing, may. run a mine below the hall, in which they 
meet; and. choofing the very moment when the king 


harangues both houfes, confign over to deftruction thefe 


determined. foes to. all piety. and religion, Meanwhile, 
we. ourfelves ftanding aloof, fafe and unfufpected,, thall 
triumph in. being the. inftruments of. divine: wrath, and 
fhall behold with pleafure. thofe facrilegious walls, in 
mu! which were pafled the edicts for. profcribing our church 
and butchering her children, tof into a thoufand frags 
ments ; while their impious inhabitants, meditating per- 
haps ftill new perfecutions againft us, pafs. from: flames 

above 
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VA 
H AP. above to flames below, there for ever to ehduré the tors giltor 
XLVI. stse : iz they 
,_—.—__j ments due to their offences °% 
1604. Pizrcy was charmed with this project of Catefby ; nel} 
and they agreed to comm unicate the matter to a few more, what 
and among the reft to Thomas Winter, whom they fent how te 
over to Flanders, in queft of Fawkes, an officer in the came 


Spanifh fervice, with whofe zeal and courage they were a igi 


all thoroughly acquainted. When they inlifted any new theca 
confpirator, in order to bind him to fecrecy, they al- high 
ways, together with an oath, employed the communion, the 9 
the moft facred rite of their religion ?. And it is remark lodge 
able, that no one of thefe pious devotees ever entertained billets 
the leaft compun¢tion with regard to the cruel maflacre, erety 
which they projected, of whatever was great and eminent Co 
in the nation, Some of them only were ftartled by the wat, 
reflection, that of neceffity many catholics muft be pre- Thek 
fent; as fpectators or attendants on the king, or as to be 
having feats in the houfe of peers: But Tefmond, a Duke, 
jefuit, and Garnet, fuperior of that order in England, re+ 
moved thefe fcruples, and fhewed them how the interefts hich 


of religion required, that the innocent fhould here be facri- kept 
ficed with the guilty. Sir B 
ALL this pafled in the {pring and fummer of the yeat the ¢ 
1604 5 when the confpirators alfo hired a houfe in Piercy’s 
name, adjoining to that in which the parliament was to imme: 
aflemble. Towards the end of that year they began theif they 
operations. That they might be lefs interrupted, and 
givelefs fufpicion to the neighbourhood, they carried in 
ftore of provifions with them, and never defifted from 
their labour. Obftinate to their purpofe, and confirmed 
by paffion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they 
little feared death in comparifon of a difappointment 5 
and’ having provided arms, together with the inftruments 
of their labour, they refolved there to perith in cafe of 4 
© Hiftory of the Gunpowder Treafon, 


it was 


preter 


P--State-Trials, vol, i, p: 190, 198, 220, 
difcoverys 
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difcovery. Their perfeverance advanced the work; and © ¥ ek 


they foon pierced the wall, though three yards in thick« aa 


i, 
nefs; but on approaching the other fide, they were fome* 
what ftartled at hearing a noife, which they knew not 
how to account for. Upon enquiry, they found, that it 
came from the vault below the houfe of lords; that 
a magazine of coals had been kept there; and that, as 
the coals were felling off, the vault would be let to the 
higheft bidder. The opportunity was immediately feized 5 
the place hired by Piercy ; thirty-fix. barrels of powder 
lodged in it; the whole cOHetre up with faggots and 


billets ; the doors of the cellar ‘boldly flung open ; and 
every body admitted, as if it c secely nothing dangerous. 


Conrivent of fuccefs, oh now began to look for- 
ward, and to ae the remaining part of their project, 
The king, the queen, prince Henry, were all expe >Cted 
to be prefent at the opening of the ee nt. The 
Duke, by reafon of his tender age, 
it was refolved, that Piercy fi 
him. . The get E lize 


kept at Lord Harrington’s houfe in Warwi 


we 


Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, Grant, being let inte 


the confpiracy, 
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H A P.dreadful fecret, though communicated to above twenty 
XLVI. ; : ; ; 
Ware perfons, had been religioufly kept, during the fpace of 
near a year and a half. No remerfe, no pity, no fear of 
punifhment, no hope of reward, had, as yet, induced 

any one rage either to abandon the enterprize, or 

a une as of it. The holy fury had extinguifhed 

i t-every other motive ; and it was an. indif- 

tion at laft, proceeding chiefly, from thefe very bigot- 


jices and partialities, which faved the nation. 


a catholic, fon to. Lérd Morley, received 

letter, which had been delivered to his 

an unknown hand. A4Zy Lord, Out of the love 

Te bear iene of your friends, I have a care of your prefer- 
vation. Therefore I would advife you, as you tender your 
life, to devife fome excuje to Soift off your attendance at this 
gp For God and man have concurred to -punifh the 


ink not flightly of this adver- 


fine 3 but retire ye mn into your country, where you may 


though there be no appearance 
ve a terrible blow, this 

ho hurts them. This 

t may do you good, and 

5 pafl, as foon as yau 

will give ses the 


of this letter; 
attempt to 
eft to carry it 
rh Salifbur ry 
he thought 
to. town a few 
it a mat- 


fer 5 


tk Moe Sen 


1 


tet; atid from the ferious earneft ftyle of the letter; he 
éonjectured, ‘that it implied fornething dangerous and 
important: A terrible blow, and yet the authors concealed ; 
a danger fo fudden, and yet fo great ; thefe circumftances 
feemed all to denote fome contrivance by gunpowder ; 
and it was thought advifable to infpect all the vaults be- 
low the houfes of parliament. This care belonged to the 
earl of Suffolk, Lord chamberlain ; who dee de- 
layed the fearch, till the day before the meeting of the 
parliament. He remarked thofe great piles of cea and 
faggots; which lay in the vault under the upper houfe ; 
and he caft his eye upon Fawkes, who ftood in a dark 
corner, and paffed himfelf for Piercy’s fervant. ‘That 
daring and determined courage, wi ich fo much diftin= 
guithed this confpirator, even among thofe heroes in 
villany, was fully painted in his countenance, and was 
not pafled unnoticed by the chamberlain*. Such a 
quantity alfo of fuel, for the ufe of one who lived fo little 
in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary *3 and 
upon comparing all circumftances it was refolvéd that a 
more thorough infpeétion fhould be made. About mid- 
night, Sir Thomas Knevet, a juftice of peace, was fent 
with proper attendants ; and before the door of the vault, 
finding Fawkes, who had juft finifhed all his prepara- 
tions, he immediately feized him, and turning over the 


faggots, difcovered the powder. “T’he matches and every 
thing proper for fetting fire to the train were taken in 
Fawkes’s pocket ; who finding his guilt now apparent, 
and feeing no refuge but in boldn is and defpair, ex= 
prefled the utmoft regret, that he had loft the opportu- 
nity, of firing the powder at once, an of fweetening his 
own death by that of his enemies’. Before the council, 


he difplayed the fame intrepid firmnefs, mixed even with 


® K, James’s Works, pi 229. 3 Id, Ibids 
$ Jbid, p, 230% 
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feorn and dif 
and fhewing no concern but for the failure of the enter- 
This obftinacy lafted two or three days: But 

confined to the aor left to reflect on his guilt 

and danger, and the rack < being juft flrewn to him; his 


refufing to difcover his accomplices 


courage, fatigued with fo long an effort, and unfupported 
by hope or fociety, at laft failed him; and he “made a ful] 
difcovery of all the confpirators *. 

Carzssy, Piercy, andthe other criminals, who were 
in London, though they had heard of the alarm taken at 
the letter fent to cusoudli though they had heard of 
the chamberlain’s fearch ; yet were refolved to perfift to 
the utmoft, and never abandon their hopes of fuccefs ’. 
But at laft, hearing that Fawkes was arrefted, theyshur- 
ried down to Warwickfhire ; where Sir Everard Digby, 
thinking himfelf affured, that fuccefs had attended his 
confederates, was already in arms, in order to feize the 
princefs Elizabeth. She had efcaped into Coventry; and 


they were .obliged to put themfelves on their defence 
é 


againft the country, who were raifed from al] quarters, 
and armed, by the. fheriff.. The confpirators, with all 
their attendants, never exceeded the number of eighty 
perfons ; and being furrounded on every fide, could no 
longer entertain hopes, either of prevailing or efcaping, 
Having therefore confeffed themfelves, and received abfo_ 
lution, they boldly prepared for death, and refolved to 
fell. their lives as dear as poffible to the affailants, But 
even this miferable corifolation was denied them. Some 
of their powder took fire, and difabled them for defence *, 
The. people rufhed in upon them. Piercy and Catefby 
were killed with one fhot. Digby, Rookwood, Winter, 
and-others, being taken prifoners, were tried, confefled 


« Winwood, vol. ii. p. 173, *K, James’s Works, p.237. 
¥ See note [E] at the end of the volume, Z S:ate Trials, vol, i. p. 1992 
Difcourse of the manner, &c, p. 69 
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their 


their guilt, and died, as we]l as Garnet, by the } 


the executioner. eee thi 


bivotted catholics were fo devoted ae arnet, 


fancied miracles to be wrought = 


Spain he was regarded as a martyr”. 
8 


Neither had the defperate fortune of the confpirat 


£ 


urged them to this enterprize, nor had the former pro- 


flicacy of their lives prepared them for fo great a crime. 
Bature that audacious attemp 


to be liable to no repro. 


fuch re: 


ment ; that, from the motive alone of 


efteen ca 


any ma 
j 


had been iesiicigaae honoured with the good opinion of 


Queen Elizabeth *. It was ee zeal alone, the 
moft abfurd of prejudices mafq with reafon, the 


the appearance. of 


moft criminal of paffions covered wi 


duty, which feduced them into r ‘es, that were fatal 


to themfelves, and had fo nearly proved fatal to t 


untry °. 


THe Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, two catholics 


were fined, the former 


by the ftar-chamber ; betiute 
ament had begot a fufpicion of their being made ac- 
quainted with the ¢onfpiracy. The Earl of Northum- 


berland was fined 30,000 pounds, and detained fevera 


a Winwood, vol, ii. P+ 302s ~ te Tria 8, 
vol. i. p. 207. d . Ox 

© Digby, after his condemnation, faid in a letter re 
*€ my intention, let metell you, that if I had thought the 


‘ Jeaft fin in the plot, I would not have been of it for all the world ; and no 


*¢ other caufe drew me, to hazard my fortune and life, but zeal to God's 


ede RE 
** religion. 


He expreffes his furprize to hear that any catholics had con- 


Sie! a1 Dighy’s papers, pu f Zé 


etary Loventrye 
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¢ 
oner in the Tower; becaufe, not to mention 
s of fufpicion, he had admitted Piercy into 
er a0 gentlemen penfioners, without his taking 
the requifite oaths‘. 

Tue king, jn his fpeech to the parliament, obferved, 
that, though religion had engaged the confpirators in fo 
criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve all the 
Roman catholics in the fame guilt, or fuppofe them 
equally difpofed to commit fuch enormous barbarities, 
Many holy men, he faid, and our anceftors among the 

had been feduced to concur with that church in her 
doctrines ; who yet had. never admitted, her 

editious principles, concerning the pope’s power of de- 
throning kings, or fanctifying aflaffination. The wrath 
of heaven ie: senculiecd againft crimes, but innocent 


o 
o 


error may obtain its favour; and nothing can be more 
hateful than the uncharitablenefs of the puritans, who 
condemn alike to eternal torments, even the moft inoffen- 
ive partizans of popery, For his part, he added, that 
con{piracy, however atrocious, fhould never alter, in the 
leaft, his plan of government: While with one hand he 
punifhed guilt; with the other, he would ftill f{upport 
and protect innocence *. After this fpeech, he prorogued 
the parliament, till the 22d of January * 


en 


i HE moderation, and, I may fay, magnanimity, of 


king, immediate] ly after fo narrow an efcape from 3 
moft deteftable confpiracy, was no wife agreeable to his 
fubjects. Their ani imofity againft popery, even before 
this provocation, had rifen toa great pitch; and it had 


perhaps been more prudent in James, by a little diffimu- 


¥ Camden in Kennet, p. 692, & K, James’s Works, P+ 503; 504. 
h The P 


arliament, this feffion, paffed an a@ obliging every one to take 
the oath of allegiance: a very moderate teft, fince it decided no controverted 
points between the two religions, and only‘engaged the perfons who tookit 
to abjure the pope’s pqwer of dethyoning Kings, See K. James’s works, 
Pre 50: 
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lation, to have conformed himfelf to it. His theolo 
> 


learning, confirmed by difputation, had happily. fixed his: 


sudeinent in the proteftant faith’: yet was his heart.a little 
a Dd aay 

byafled by the allurements of Rome, a nd he had been ex= 
tremely pleafed, if the making of fome advances could 


iCa 5 


have effected an union with that antient.mother-churcn. 
He ftrove to abate the acrimony of his: own fubjects 
againft the religion of their fathers: He became himfelf 
the object of their diffidence and averfion. Whatever 
meafures he embraced ; in Scotland to introduce prelacy, 
in England to inforce the authority of the eftablifhed 
church, and fupport its rites and ceremonies ; were inter- 
preted as fo many fteps towards popery, and were repre- 
fented by the puritans as fymptoms of idolatry and fuper- 
> to 


ftition. Ignorant of the confequences, or unwillin 
facrifice to politics his inclination, which he called his 
confcience, he perfevered in the fame meafures, and gave 
truft and preferment, almoft indifferently, to his catholic 
and proteftant fubjects. And finding his perfon, as well 
as his title, lefs obnoxious to the church of Rome, than 
thofe of Elizabeth, he oradually abated the rigour of 
thofe laws, which had been enacted againft that church, 
and which were fo acceptable to his bigotted fubj ects, But 
the effeets of thefe difpofitions on both fi 

very fenfible, till towards the conclufion of his reign. 


ides became not 


Ar this time, James feems to have poffeffed the af- 
fetions even of his Englifh fubjects, and, in a tolcrable 
degree, their efteem and regard. Hitherto’ their com- 
plaints were chiefly levelled againft his too great con- 
ftancy in his early friendfhips; @ quality, which; had it 
been attended with more ceconomy, the wife would have 
excufed, and the candid would even, perhaps, have ap- 
plauded. His parts, which were not defpicable, and his 
learning, which was great, being highly extolled by his 
courtiers and gownmen, and not yet tried in the manage- 

D 4 ment 
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CHA Be ment of any delicate affairs, for which he was unfit, 


XLV 


wee yaifed a’high idea of him in the world; nor was it always 


3606, 


A Parlia- 
mene. 


—_ flattery or infincerity, that he received the title 
of the fecond Solomon. A report, which was fuddenly 
fpread about this time, of his being aflaflinated, vifibly 
ftruck a great confternation into all orders of men ‘. The 
tienen alfo abated, this feflion, fomewhat of their ex- 
ceffive frugality, and granted him an aid, payable in four 
years, of three fubfidies and fix fifteenths, which, Sir 
Francis'Bacon faid in the houfe *, might amount to 
about four hundred thoufand pounds; . And foronce the 
king and parliament. parted. in friendfhip and good hu- 
mourii-aalee sale which the catholics fo vifibly bore 


is time, an additional value in the 


eves of people, “Fhe-only confiderable point, in 


which the. commons.incurred his difpleafures was by 
psc . 


‘difcovering their conftant goodwi o the puritans, in 


; 
whole favour they defired a conference with the lords!: 


Which was rcjected. 
‘Tue chief affair, tranfadted next {e on, was the in- 


tended union of the two king frothing could ex- 


ceed the king’s paffion and zeal for this noble enterprize, 
but the -parliament’s prejudice and reluctance againft it. 
J oO 


‘There remain two excellent {peeches 


union, which it would not be improper to compare toge- 


in favour of the 


ther ; that of the king ", and that of Sir Francis Bacon. 
Thofe, who affect in every thing fuch an extreme con- 
tempt for James, will be furprifed to find, that his dif- 
courfe, both for good rezfoning and eloquent compofi- 
tion, approaches very near that of aman, who was un- 
doubtedly, at that time, one of the greateft geniufes in 


Europe. A few trivial indifcretions and indecorums may 


3 Kennet, p. 676, & Journ 20 May, 1606, 
1 Journ. § April, 1606, ™ Kennet, p, 676. 


® K, James's works, p. 5090 


indee 


tive 


Tate 


tion 


rojo! 
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be faid to charaéterize the ha 


the monarch, and © 


mark it for his own. And in 


avowed a declaration in favour of a meafure, while he 


had taken no care, by any precaution or intri 


(fo 


enfure fuccefs, may fafely be pronounce d an indifcretion. 


» by private intereft 


But the art of managing parl 


or cabal, g found hitherto of fit tle ufe or neceffity, 


was not, as yet, become a part of Englifh. politics. In 
the common courfa of affairs, government could be con- 
ducted without their affiftance ; and when their concur- 
rence became requifite to the meatures of the crown, it 
was, generally fpeaking, except in times of great faction 
and difcontent 5 obtained without much difficulty. 

Tue king’s influence feems to have rendered the Scotch 
parliament cordial in all the fteps, which they took to- 


yards the union. Though the advantages, wi ich Scot= 


land might hope from that meafure, were more confide- 
3 


o 
e; yet were the objections too, with regard to that 
kingdom, more ftriking and obvious. The benefit, 


which muft have refulted to England, both by acceflion. 


5 
PSS) 


of ftrength and fecurity, was not defpicable ; and as the 


Englith. were, by far, the greatcr nation, and pofleiled 


= 


&ions, either from the 


sat of government, 


+8 
Ov] 


point of Son or from jealoufy, could not reafonably 


have any place among them. The Englifh parliament 


: been fwayed merely by the vulgar mo- 
tive of national sauntliy. And they perfifted fo obftt- 

ir prejudices, that all the efforts for a tho- 
rough union and incorporation ended only in the aboli- 
tion of the hoftile laws, formerly enacted between the 


kingdoms ». 


© The commons wereeven fo averfe to the union, that they had com. 
plained in the former feflion to the lords of the bifhop of Briftol, for writing 
a book in favour of it ; and the prelate was obliged tom ake fubmiffions for 
this offence. The crime imputed to him feems to have confifted in his treat- 
ng of a fubjeét, which lay before the parliament, So little notion had they 
@5 yet of general liberty | Seg Parliamentary Hiftory, vol, Vs Py 108, 109,110. 
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Some precipitate fteps, which the king, a Nittle after 
his acceffion, had taken, in order to promote his favourite 
project, had been here obferved to do more injury than 
fervice. From his own authority, he had aflumed the 
title of king of Great Britain; and had quartered the 
arms of Scotland, with thofe of England, ‘in all coins, 
flags, and enfigns. He had alfo engaged the judges to 
make a declaration, that all thofe, who, after the union 
of the crowns, fhould be born in either kingdom, were, 
for that reafon alone, naturalized in both. This was a 
nice queftion, and, according to the ideas of thofe times, 
fufceptible of fubtile reafoning on both fides. The king 
was the fame: The parliaments were aie To 
render the people therefore the fame, we muft fuppofe, 
that the fovereign authority refided chiefly in the prince, 
and that thefe popular affemblies were rather inftituted to 
afift with money and advice, than endowed with any 


controuling or active ‘powers in the government, It is 


evident, fays Bacon in his oS adingp on ee ee bia 
all other cammonwealt 

by a law precedent. F or where oe is divided dant 
many officers, and they not perpetual, but annual or temporary, 
and not to receive their authority but by election, and certain 
perfons.to.bave voices only in that election, and the like ; thefe 
are bufy and curious frames, which of neceffity do prefuppofe 
a law precedent, written or umwuritten, to guide and dirett 
them: But in monarchies, efpecially hereditary, that 15 
when feveral families or lineages of people do fubsmit thein- 
Selves to one line, imperial or royal; the fubmiffion is more 
natural and fimple ; which afterwards, by law fubjequent, is 
perfected and made more formal: but that is grounded upon 
nature®. It would feem from this Paina that the 
idea of an hereditary, limited monarchy, though implicitly 
fuppofed in many public tranfa&tions, had fea rcely ever, 


P Bacon’s Works, vol ive p. 190, 19%, Edit, 1730, 
as 
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as yet, been exprefsly formed. by any Englifk lawyer or 
politician. 

Except the obftinacy of the parliament with regard to 
the union,«and an attempt on the king’s. eccleliaftical 
jurifdiGtion 1, moft of their meafures, duxing this fefion, 
were fafficiently refpectful. and. obliging; though they 
{till difcover a vigilant fpirit, and a careful attention to; 
wards national liberty. The votes alfo of the commons 
fhow, that the houfe contained a mixture of puritans, 
who. had acquired great authority among. them‘, and 
who, together with religious prejudices, were continually 
fugeefting ideas, more fuitable to a popular than a mo- 
narchical form of government. The natural appetite for 
rule made ‘the commons lend a willing ear,to every doc- 
trine, which tended to augment their power and in- 
fluence. 

A PETITION was moved in the lower houfe fora more 
rigorous execution of the laws againft popifh recufants, 
and an abatement towards proteftant clergymen, who 
fcrupled to obferve the ceremonies. Both thefe points 
were equally unacceptable to the king; and he fent orders 
to the houfe to proceed no farther in that matter. The 
commons were inclined, at firft; to confider thefe orders 
as a breach of privilege: But they foon acquiefced, when 
told, that this meafure of the king’s, was fupported by 
many precedents, during the reign of Elizabeth*. Had 
they been always difpofed to make the precedents of that 
reign the rule of their conduct, they needed never have 
had any quarrel with any of their monarchs. 

THE complaints of Spanifh depredations were very 
loud among the Englifh merchants'. The lower houfe 
fent a meflage to the lords, defiring a conference with 


q Journ, 2 December, 5 March, 1606. 25, 26 June, 1607. 

T Journ, 26 February, 4, 7 March, 1606. 2 May; 17 June, 1607+ 

§ Journ, 16, 57 June, 1607. t Journ, 25 Feb, 1606. 
them, 
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we . 4 +07 sPf HAN tat 
Cc HAP. them, in order to their prefentin di petition ‘to the 
XLVI. a lords took fome time’to deli- 
:— king on that fubject. Eee: rr t 
3607. berate on this meflage; becaufe, they faid, the matter 


was weighty and rare. It probably occurred nF them, at 
firft, that the parliament’s interpofing in affairs of ftate 
would appear unufual and extraordinary. “And to fhow, 
that in this fentiment they were not guided by‘court influ- 
ence ; after gee had deliberated, they agreed to the 
conference 

Tue houfe of commons began now to fee] themfelves 
of fuch importance, that, on the motion of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, a member of great authority, they entered, for 
the firft ‘time; an order for the regular keeping of their 
journals", “When all bufinefs was finifhed, the king 
prorogued the -parliament. 

Agour this time, there was an infurre€tion of the 
country people in Northamptonfhire, headed by one 
Reynolds, a man of low condition. ‘They went about 
deftroying inclofures ; but carefully avoided committing 

ath of July, any other outrage. This infurrection was eafily fup- 
prefled; and, though great lenity was ufed -towards the 
rioters, yet were fome of the ringleaders punifhed. The 
chief caufe of that trivial commotion feems to have been, 
of itfelf, far from trivial. The practice ftill continued 
in England of difufing tillage, and throwing the land 
into inelofires for the fake of ee By this means, 
the kingdom was depopulated, or at leaft, prevented from 
Gherdatine fo much in people, as might have been ex- 
pected from the daily encreafe of in 


duftry and commercs. 


1608. NExtT year prefents us with nothing memorable: But 


in the fpring of the fubfequent, after a long negotiation, 

was concluded, by a truce of twelve years, that war, 

%6c9. which, for near halfa century, had been carried. on with 
% Journ, 3 July, 16907, 
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fuch fury, between Spain and the fates of the United© H A Ps 
P Never conteft feemed, at firft, more unequal : , ; 


Never conteft was finifhed with more honour to the _ 1609.77 
sag hte { Truce be- 
weaker party. On the fide of Spain were numbers, riches, tween Spaim 
and the 
United Pree 


authority, difcipline: On the fide of the revolted pro- 
vinces were found the attachment to liberty and the vince. 
enthufiafm of religion. By her naval enterprizes the re- 
public maintained her armies ; and joining peaceful in- 
duftry to military valour, fhe was enabled, by her own 
force, to fupport herfelf, and gradually rely lefs on thofe 
neighbouring princes, who, from jealoufy to Spain, were 
at firft prompted to encourage her revolt. Long had the 
pride of that monarchy prevailed over her intereft, and 


dation with her rebellious fubjects. But finding all inter- 
courfe cut off between her provinces by the maritime 
force of the ftates, fhe at laft agreed to treat with them 
as a free people, and folemnly to renounce all claim and 
pretenfion to their fovereignty. 

Tis chief point being gained, the treaty was eafily March ge, 
brought to a conclufion, under the joint mediation and 
guarantee of France and England. All exterior appear- 
ances of honour and regard were paid equally to both 
crowns: But very different were the fentiments, which 
the ftates, as well as all Europe, entertained of the 
princes, who wore them. Frugality and vigour, the 


chief circumftances, which procure re ard among foreign 


nations, fhone out as confpicuoufly in 
> / 


were deficient in James. “To a contempt of the Englifa 


monarch, Henry feems to have added a confiderable de- 


wert 


s was juit and fair in 


appears from the 
memoirs 


x The plan of accommodat 


ich James recommended is found in 


Tin ; of it 4 C r tt r S me 
Winwood, vil, i. p. 429, 430; and is the fame that was recomme 


Henry; 
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C HAP. memoirs of thofe times, that each fide deemed him pafs 


XLVi. 


{no tial towards their adverfary, and fancied, that he had 


1609, 


entered into fecret mea s againft them”. So little 
equity have ts of their own affairs ; 

ality affected by the 
ae — England ! I 


Fue little concern, which James 


& 
irs, renders the domeftic occurrences,  Sartealey thofe 


of parliament, the moft interelting of his reign, A new 
fefion was held Big is Spas the king full of hopes of 
receiving fupply ; the commons, of circumfcribing his 
prerogative. The earl of Salifbury, now created treas 
furer on the death of the earl of Dorfet, laid open the 
king’s neceffities, firft to the peers, then to a committee 
of the lower. houfe 7. Hei infifted on the unavoidable 
expence incurred, in fupportin avy, and in fups 


reffingo a late infurrection in Ireland: He mentioned 
o> 


three numerous courts, which the king was obliged te 


maintain, for himfelf, for the queen, and for the prince 
of Wales: He obferved; that queen Elizabeth; t though 
a fingle woman, had received, very large fupplies; in the 
years preceding her death, which alone were expenfive 
to her: And he afferted; that; during her re ion, the had 
alienated many of the crown-lands; an expedient, which, 
though it fuppli ed her prefent neceffities, without laying 
burthens on her people, extreme! y multiplied the necef= 


fities of her fucceffor. From all thefe caufes he thought 


Henig: as we learn from Jeanin, tom. iii, p. 41S, 41 It had long beea 


had declared to. 


imagined by hiftorians from Jea anin’s 2 ity, that James had 
the court of Spain.that he would-not fu; port the Dutch in their pretenfiond 
to liberty and ir d by Winwood’s 


eport was founded 
on a lie of pr 
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it nowife ftrange, that the king’s income fhould fall fhortC H A P. 
XLVI. 

fo great a fum as eighty-one hatund pounds of his ftated _"y 
and regular expence ; without mentioning contingencies, 161 
which ought always to be efteemed a fourth of the yearly 
charges. And as the crown was now neceflarily bur- 
thened with a great and urgent debt of 300,000 pounds, 
he thence inferred the abfolute neceflity of an immediate 
and large fupply from the people. ‘To all thefe reafons, March a1. 
which James likewife urged.in a fpeech addrefled to both 
houfes, the commons remained inexorable.. But not. to 
fhock the king with an abfolute refufal, they granted him 
one fubfidy and one fifteenth; which would fearcely 
amount to a hundred thoufand.pounds, And James re- 
ceived the mortification of difcovering, in vain, all hie 

wants, and of begging aid of fubjects, who had no rea~ 
fonable indulgence or confideration for him, 

Amownc the many caufes of difguft and quarrel, which 

now daily and unavoidably multiplied between prince and 
parliament, this article of money is to be reg garded as 
none of the leaft confiderable. . After the difcovery and 
conqueft of the Weft-Indies, gold and filver became 
every day more ‘plentiful in England, as well as in the 
reft of Europe; and the price of all commodities and pro- 
vifions rofe to a height beyond what had been known, 
fince the declenfion of the esrat empire. As the reve- 
nue of the crown rofe not in proportion *, the 


prince 
was infenfibly reduced to poverty amidit the general 


riches of his fubj oa and required additional funds, in 


order to fupport the fame m: apnifice nce and force, whicl 


had been mair former pene But while 


Englan 


money thus flov 


at the fame time; 


me 


the old rent. . 
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and induftry of all kinds received a mighty encreafe; and 


elegance in every enjoyment of life became better known, 
and more cultivated among all ranks of people. ‘he 
king’s fervants, both civil and military, his courtiers, his 
minifters, demanded more am 
poverifhed prince, and were not contented with the fame 
fimplicity of living, which had fatisfied their anceftors, 
The prince himfelf began to regard an encreafe of pomp 
and fplendor as requifite to fupport the dignity of his 
charaéter, and to preferve the fame fuperiority above his 
fubjects, which his predeceffors had enjoyed. Some equa- 
lity too, and proportion to the other fovereigns of Eu- 
rope, it was natural for him to defire ; and as they had 
univerfally enlarged their revenue and multiplied their 
taxes, the king of England deemed it reafonable, that 
his fubjets, who were generally as rich as theirs, fhould 
bear with patience fome additional burthens and impo- 


ple fupplies from the im- 


fitions. 

Unuaprity for the king, thofe very riches, with 
the encreafing knowledge of the age, bred oppofite fenti- 
ments in his fubjeéts; and begetting a fpirit of freedom 
and independance, difpofed them to pay little regard, 

ither to the entreaties or menaces of their fovereign. 
While the barons pofleffed their former immenfe property 
and extenfive jurifdictions, they were apt, on every dif- 
guft, to endanger the monarch and throw the whole go- 
vernment into confufion: But this confufion often, in 
its turn, proved favourable to the monarch, and made 
the nation again fubmit to him, in order to re-eftablifh 
juftice and tranquillity. After that both the power, of 
alienations, and the encreafe of commerce had thrown 


the balance of property into the hands of the commons, 
the fituation of affairs and the difpofition of men became, 
fufceptible of a more regular plan of liberty; and the7 


laws were not fupported fingly by the authority of @ 
fovere 
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fovereign. And though in that interval, after the de- “Ae Ps 
cline of the peers and before the people had yet experi- Uy 
enced their force, the princes affumed an exorbitant 1610 — 
power, and had almoft annihilated the conftitution under 
the weieht of their haat as foon as the commons 
recovered from the 


gy, they feem to have been 
aftonifhed at the danger, aed were refolved to fecure li- 
berty by firmer bartiers, than théir anceftors had hitherto 
provided for it. 

Hap James poflefled a very rigid frugality, he might 
have warded off this crifis fomewhat long seis and wait- 


1 


le opportunity to encreafe and 
Faas his revenue, might have fecured the extenfive autho- 
rity, tranfinitted to him. On the other hand, had the 


ing patiently for a favourab 


commons been inclined to a&t with more generofity and 
kindnefs towards their prince, they might probably have 

turned his neceffities to good account, and have bribed 
him to depart peaceably from the moft dangerous articles 
of his prerogative. But he was a foreigner, and ignorant 
of the arts of popularity ; they were foured by religious 
prejudices and tenacious of their money : And, in this 
fituation, it is no wonder, that, durin g this whole reign, 
we {carcely find an interval of mutual confidence and 


friendfhip between prince and parliament. 


Tue king, by his prerogative alone, had, fome years 
before, altered the rates of the cuftoms, and had efta- 
blifhed higher impofitions on feveral kinds of merchandize. 
This exercife of power will naturally, to us, appear arbi- 


trary and illegal; yet, according to the principles and 


prattices of that time, it might admit of fome apology. 
The duties of tonnage and pouniae were at firft granted 


Ih to the crown, by a.vote of parliament, and for a limited 


time; and.as the grant feaiehay expired and was re- 


mewed, there could not arife any controverfy con- 
CéfMing the origin of the king’s right to levy thefe duties ; 


Vor. VI. E ; and 


REAT BRITAIN. 


il] gee was plainly derived 
eople. But as Henry 
had the revenue 


-fion of thele 


wn pr ht. and ee and regarded 


, which rather 
| the acquiefcence of the le in his preroga- 

ive, than beftowed anj gift or revenue upon him. 
liament, when it firft granted poundage to the 
ixed no: particular rates : The impofition was 
given as a fhilling a pound, or five per cent. on all com- 
modities ; It was left to the king himfelf, and the: privy 
council, aided by the advice of fuch merchants as they 
fhould think proper to confult, to fix the value of goods, 
and thereby the rates of the cuftoms: And as that value 
had been fettled before the difcovery of the Weft-Indies, 
it was become much inferior to the prices, which almoft 
all sna bore in every market. of Europe; and 
uently, the cuftoms on goods, though fup- 
to be. five. per cent. was in reality, much inferior, 
a, therefore, was naturally led.to think, that 
tates, which -were now plainly falfe, ought to be cor- 
a valuation of commodities, fixed by one 
privy council, might be amended: by another ; 
were inherent in the crown, 
uimfelf, the right of correcting 
granted by the people, 
t of the law, by fixing 
commodities. But 
plaufible, .. if not 
that aét of power by 
reign of Mary, fome in 


b Winwood, vol, ii, p. 438. 
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the beginning of Elizabeth *, Both thefe prince 
without confent of parliament, altered the rates of parti- 


fitions had, 


cular commodities; and as their im 


along, been fubmitted to without a murmur, and ftill 
continued to be levied, the king had no reafon to appre+ 
hend, that a farther exertion of the fame authority would 


give any occafion of complaint. That lefs umbra 


: : 
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might be taken, he was moderate in the new rates, 


which he eftablifhed: The cuftoms, during his whole 


reign, rofe only from 127,000 pounds a-year to 190,000 5 
though befides the ehcreafe of the rates, there was a 
fenfible encreafe of commerce and induftry during that 
period: All commodities, befides, which ‘might ferve to 
the fubfiftence of the people, or might be confidered as 
materials of manufactures, were excmpted from the new 


impofitions of James¢; But all this precaution could not 


prevent the complaints of the commons. <A fpirit of 


£ 
liberty had now taken poffeffion of that houfe: The 
leading members, men of an independent genius and 
large views, be 


n to regulate their opinions, more by 
the future confequences hich they forefaw, than by the 
former precedents which were fet before them ; and the ey 
lefs afpired at maintaining the ancient conftitution, than 
at eftablifhing a new one, and a freer, and a better. In 
their remonftrance to the king on this occafion, they 
obferved it to be a general opinion, That the re. af 


that practice might be. extended much farther, even to ihe ut- 


ter ruin of the ancient liberty of the kingdom, and the fubj 


& 


right of property in their lands and goods *, Thouch ex- 
oS a vs £ f S 
prefsly forbid by the king to touch his prerogative, they 
affed a bill abolifhine thefe impotitions 
< £ 


3 Which was re- 


jected by the houfe of lords, 


¢ Journ, t8th April, gth and roth May, 1674, 
See alfo Sir John Davis’s qteftion concerning i 


@ Sir John Davis's queftion ‘concerning 
23d May, 1610, 
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Iw another-addrefs to the king, they objected to the 
ing upon privy feals, and defired, that 

the fubjects fhould not be forced to lend money to his 
maje fy, nor give a reafon for their refufal. Some mur- 
murs likewife were thrown out in the houfe againft a new 
monopoly of the. lice es f. It muft be con- 
fefled, that Koncatl loans ccancipeties were eftablifhed 
on many and ancient 2s well as recent precedents; though 
diametrically* oppofite to all the principles of a fie 


government g, 


Tue houfe likewife difeovered fome difcontent againft 


the king’s proclamaticns. James told them, That though 
he well knew, by the coaftitution and policy of the kingdom, 
that proclamations were not of equal force with laws; yet he 
thought it a duty incumlent on him, and a power infeparably 
annexed to the crown, to reftrain and prevent fuch mifchtefs 
and inconveniencies as be faw growing on the flate, againft 
which no certain law was extant, and which might tend to 
the great detriment of the fubjedt, if there fhould be no ree 
medy provided till the meeting of a parliament. And this 
prerogative, he adds,-our progenitors have, in all times; 
ufed and enjoyed*. “The intervals between feffions, we 
may obferve, were frequently fo long, as to render it re- 
quifite for a prince tointerpofe by his prerogative. ‘The 
legality of this exerton was eftablifhed by uniform and 
undifputed practice; and was even acknowledged by 
lawyers, who’ made, however, this difference between 
jaws and proclamations, that the authority of the former 
was perpetual, that cf the latter expired with the fove- 
reign whoemitted them '. But what the authority could 
be, which bound the fubjects, and yet was different from 
the authority of lawsand inferior to it, feems inexplicable 


f Parliament, Hift. vol.7. p. 241. £ See note [F] at the end of 
the volume, » Parlament, Hift, vol. ve p» 250, 4 Journ, 
32 May, 3624, 
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by any maxims of reafon 
fiance,’ as in many others, it 


“1. 


th conflitutic 


was enabled, by conti 


ftabl CSE nti ss of Tiberty 
toe tablif fh it on hixt principles Of ilDerry. 


Upon the fettlement of the reformation, that extenfive 


i Cc by Fe : rs be ee 
branch of power, which regards ecclefiaftical matters, 


being then without an owner, feemed to belon; 


re) 


firft occupant; and Henry VIII. 


deeree of 


to feize it, and to exert it even to the u 


tyranny. The poffeffion of it was continued with Edward; 
and recovered by Elizabeth ; and tl nbitious princeis 
of thi wer of her crown, 


ament, if they eve 


pfefumed to intermeddle i: and they were 


+ Fe aes y 
to fubmit, and ‘to afk 


fo over-awed by her 


Ty yyecte MATa ntowuer 
limes Ss parivaments were 


pardon on thefe occ 


much lefs obfequious. They to lift up: their 
eyes, and to confider this prerogative. “They there faw 
a large province of government, poflefled by the king 


lyr 


alone, and fearcely ever con jasencabed with the parlia- 


ment. They were fenfible, his province admitted 


not of any exact boundary cumfcription. They had 


felt, that the Roman pontiff, in former as 


es, under pre- 


tence of religion, was gradually making advances to ey 


the whole civil powers They dreaded ftill more ¢ dange 
ous confequences from the claims of their own foverei 
c 


who refided amiong them, and who, in many other re- 
fpects, poffefled {uch unlimited authority. They.therefore 
is branch 
of prerogative, and accordingly, in the preceding feffion, 
hey paffed a bill 


a 
aftical canons without confent of parliament *, But the 


deemed it abfol lutely necefl: ary to ¢ sircum{cribe tl 


hI 


gainft the eftabliihment of any ecclefi- 


k Journ, 2d, rath December; sth March, 1606, 
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In this feflion, commons, after pafling anew the 


1 ie} es cia 
fame bill, made remonftrance s againit the proceedings of 


the high commiffion court '. It required no great penetrar 


tion to fee the extreme danger to sie arifing from 


J 


large difcretionary powers in a regal government.. But 


James refufed compliance with the application of the 
commons. He was probably fenfible, that, befides the 
diminution of his authority, many inconveniencies muft 
neceflarily refult from the abolifhing of al] difcretionary 
oy, ep et aren ik 

power in every rate; and that-the laws, were they 

ever fo carefully framed and digefted, could not poffibly 
provide againtt every contingency ; much lefs, where they 
had not, as yet, attained a fufficient degree of accuracy 
and refinement. 

Bur the bufinefs, which chiefly occupied the com~ 
mons, during this feffion, was the abolition of wardfhips 
and purveyance; prerogatives, which had been more or 
lefs touched on, every feffion, during the whole reign of 
James. In this affair, the commons employed the pro- 
per means, which might intitle them to fuccefs: They, 
offered the king a fettled revenue as an equivalent for the 
powers, which he fhould part with; and the king was 
willing to hearken to terms. After much difpute, he 
offered to give up thefe prerogatives for 200,000 pounds 
a-year, which they agreed to confer upon him™. And 

nothing 

Y Parliament. Hift, vol. v. p. 247. Kennet, p. 681, 

m We learn from Winwood’s Memorials, vol, ii. Pp. 193. the reafon af- 
figned for this particular fum, From thence my lord treafurer came to the 
*€ price; and here he faid, that the king would no more rife and fall like a mer- 
“ chant. That he would not have a flower of his crown (meaning the court of 
*¢ wards) fo much toffed; that it was too dainty to be fo handled « And then 
** he faid, that he muft deliver the very countenance and charaéter of the 
&* King’s mind out of his own hand-writing : Which, before he read, he 


§¢ frig 
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nothine remained, towards clofing the bargain, but that © BH A: P. 
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the commons fhould determine the funds, from which Wy 
160, 


this fum fhould be levied. This fe 
vanced to bring fo dificult a matter to a full 


and though the’ parliament met again, towards 


of the year, and refumed the queftion, they were 


fair, upon which they feemed fo 


t 


able to terminate an < 
intent. The journals of that feffion are loft; and,’ as 
the hiftorians of this reign are very negligent in relating 


airs,” of whofe importance they were 


parliamentary «a 
not fufficiently apprifed, we know not exactly the reafon 
of this failure. It only appears, that the king was ex- 


P| r 4} 
i 


tremely diflatisied with the conduct of the parliament 
> 


and foon after diffolved it. This was his firft 


and it fat near feven years. 

af a : * } 
lefs violent, on royal prerogative, the 
apenly as ever, all his exalted notions of monarchy and 
the authority of princes. Even ina fpeech to the parlia- 


ment; where he bégged for fupply,; and where he fhould 


naturally have ufed every art to ingratiate himfelf with 
that aflembly, he exprefled himfelf in thefe terms: ** I 
“ conclude, then, the point, touching the power of 


‘¢ kings, with this axiom of divinity, that, as to difpute 


“© what God may do, is blafphemy, but what Ged 


Ag 
‘<¢ ur 
© number, he could not affect, becdufe nine was the number of the poets, 


who were always beggars, though they ferved fo many mt ; 
** was the number of the apoftles, when the traitor, J 
« 


eft be 


therefore might ed by his majefty : But there 
=. 


number, which might < 1 us both; and that was ten: Wi 


«<_my lord treafurer, is a facred number ; for fo many were God's cor 


¢¢ ments, which tend to virtue and edification.”? If the coms 
> 


voted 20,000 pounds a-year more, on account of this pleafant 
ki 


that ever was in the world, 


and the treafurer, it was certainly the beft paid wit, for its goocn 
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that divines may lawfully and do ordinarily difpute 
and difcufs ; fo is it fedition in fubjeéts to difpute what 
a king may do in the height of his power. But juft 
kings will ever be willing to. declare what they. will 
ae if they will not incur the curfe of God. — I will 
not be content, that my power be difputed upon ; but 
I fhall ever be willing to make the reafon appear of 
my doings, and rule my ations according to my 


puee 


laws Notwithftanding the great. extent of prero- 
gative in that age, thefe Sagres: would probably give 
fome offence. But we may obferve, that, as the king’s 
defpotifm was more fpeculative than practical, fo the in- 
dependency of the commons was, at; this time,’ the res 
verfe; and, though ftrongly fupported by their: prefent 
hesation as well as difpofition, was too new and recent 
to be as yet founded on fyftematical principles and 
opinions °. 


Tus. year was dif inguifhed by a memorable event; 


tac Freach which gave great alarm and concern in England ; the 


hung 


x610, 


murder of the French monarch by the poinard of. the 
fanatical Ravalliac. With his death, the glory of the 
French monarchy fuffered. an eclipfe-for fome years ; and 
that kingdom falling. under an adminiftration weak and 
bigotted, faétious’ and diforderly, the Auftrian greatnefs 
began anew to appear formidable to Europe. In Eng- 
land, the antipat hy to the catholics revived a little upon 
this tragical event; and fome of the laws, which had 
been formerly ena&ted, in order to keep thefe religionifts 


in awe, be -gan now to be executed with greater rigour 
and feverity Be 


THouGH James’s timidity and indolence fixed him, 


during moft of his reign, in a very prudent inattention 


® K. James’s Works, p, 53 


© See note [G] at the end of the 
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to forefgn affairs, there happened, this year, an event in® HA 
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Europe of fuch mighty confequence’ as to rouze him from oy 
1611 


his lethargy, and fummon up all his zeal and enterprize. 
A profeffor of divinity, named Vorftius, the difciple of 
Arminius,. was called-from: a German to a Dutch univer- Arminia- 
fity; and ‘as he differed’ ftom his Britannic Majefty Sia 
fome nice queftions concerning the intimate effence and 

t fecret decrees of God, he was confidered as a dangerous 
rival in fcholaftic fame, and’ was, at laft, obliged to yield 
to the legions of that reyal doétor, whofe fyllogifms he 

might have refuted or eluded. If- vigour was. wanting in 
other incidents of James’s reign; here he behaved even 
with haughtinefs: and infolence ; and the ftates were ob-= 
iged, after feveral remonftrances, to deprive Vorftius of 
his. chair, and. to. banifh, him, their dominions’. ‘The 


king carried no farther his profecutions againft that.pro- 
feffor ; though he had very charitably. hinted. to the ftates, 
That, as.to, the burning of Vorftius for his blafphemies and 
atheif, he. left them.to their own chriftian wifdom ; but 
iy furely. never. heretic better deferved the flames™. It is to be 
remarked, that, at this period, all over Europe, except 
in Holland alone, the practice of burning heretics fill 


prevailed, even in proteftant countries ; and inftances 


were not wanting in England, during the reign of James. 


r 3 F 
To confider James in a more advantageous light, we 


muft take a view of him as the legiflator of Ireland ; and 
moft of the inftitutions, which he had framed for ivi- 
lizing that kingdom, being finifhed about this period, it 
Nd may not here be improper to give fome account of them. 


He frequently boafts of the management of Ireland as 
his mafter-piece ; and it will appear, upon inquiry, tha¢ 
his vanity, in this particular, was not altogether without 


foundation, 


fe * Kennet, p, 715, ® K, James's Works, p. 3550 
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Arrer the fubjection of Ireland by Elizabeth, the 


s——— more difficult tafk ftill remained ; to civilize the barbarous 


3612, 
State of 


Treland, 


inhabitants, to reconcile them to laws and induftry, and 
to render their fubjection durable and ufeful to.the crown 
of England. James proceeded in this work by a fteady, 
recular, and well concerted plan; and in the fpace of 
nine years, according to Sir John Davis, he made greater 
advances towards the reformation of that kingdom, than 
had been eis inthe 440 years, which had elapfed fince 
the conqueft was firft attempted *. 


Iv was previoufly neceflary to abolifh the Irith cuftoms, 
‘ 


which fupplied the place of laws, and which were calcu- 
lated to keep that people for ever in a ftate of barbarifm 
and diforder. 

By the Brehon law or cuftom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punifhed, not with death, but by a fine 
or pecuniary mulét, which was levied upon the criminal. 
Murder itfelf, as amon Ig all the antient barbarous na- 
tions; was atoned for in this manner; and each man, 
according to his rank, hada different rate or value af- 
fixed to ‘him, iil if any one was wiliimg to pay, he 
needed not fear affaffinating his enemy.» This rate was 
called his eric. When Sir William Fitzwilliams being 
lord deputy, told Maguire, that he was to fend a fheriff 
into Fermannah, which, a little before, had been made 
acounty, and fubjected tothe Eneglith law; Your sheriff, 
faid Maguire, hall be welcome to me: But, let me know, 
befordhand, his eric, or the price of his head, that, if my 
people cut it off, I may levy the money upon the-county®. As 
for oppreffion, extortion, and other trefpaffes, fo little 
were they regarded, that no penalty was affixed to them, 
and no redre{s for fuch offences could ever be obtained. 

Tue cuftoms of Gavelkinde and Taniftry were attended 
with tke fame a bfurdity in the diftribution of property. 


® PL 259, edit, 2613. © Sir John Davis, p. 166, 
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Upon the death of any perfon, his Jand, by the cuftom of C is ay 
Gavelkinde, was divided among all the males of the fept 
eles aan 4 SAS <i 
both baftard andie after par- 162% 


tition made y of the fept died, his portion was not 


his fons 5. but the chieftain, at his dif- 


partition of all the lands, belonsine 
> 
oO o 


fhared outa 


cretior 


n, madea ne 
to that fept, and gave every one his fhare p. As no man, 


by reafon of this cuftom, enjoyed the fixed property of 
' 


any land; to build, to plant, to inclofe, to cultivate, to 
improve, would have been: fo much loft labour. 

Tue chieftains and the Tanifts, though drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were 


eftablifhed by election, or, more properly fpeaking, by 


force and violence. “heir authority was abfolute; and, 
notwithftanding that certain lands were affigned to the 
office, its chief profit refulted from exactions, dues, affeff- 
ments, for which there was no fixed law, and which 
were levied at pleafure 9. Hence arofe that common bye- 
word among the Irith, That they dwelt weftward of the law, 
which dwelt beygnd the river of the Barrow: Meaning the 
country, where the Englifh inhabited, and which ex- 
tended not beyond the compafs of twenty miles, lying in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin*. 

Arter abolifhing thefe Irith cuftoms, and fubftituting 
Englith law in their place; James, having taken all the 
natives under his proteétion, and declared them free citi- 
zens, proceeded to goverri them by a regular adminiftra- 
tion, military as well as civil. 

A fufficient army was maintained, its difcipline in- 
fpected, and its pay tranfmitted from England, in order 
to keep the foldiers from preying upon the country, as 
had been ufual in former reigns. When Odoghartie 
raifed an infurrection, a reinforcement was fent over, 


P Sir John Davis, p. 167, Id. p, 173. * Id. p. 237+ 


and 
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CH A»Psand the flames.of that rebellion were immediately extin+ 
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iat guifhed. 
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Aut'minds being firft quieted by an’ univerfal indem= 
nity *; circuits were eftablifhed, juftice: adminiftered 
oppreffion banifhed, and crimes and diforders of every 
kind feverely punifhed*. As the Irifh had been univers 
fally engaged in the rebellion againft Elizabeth; a refigs 
nation of all the rights, which had been formerly granted 
them to’ feparate jurifdictions, was rigoroufly exacted’; 
and no authority, but that of the king and the law; was 
permitted throughout the kingdom ". 

A refignation of all private eftates was even required } 
and when- they were reftored,. the. proprietors received 
them under fuch conditions as might prevent, for the fu4 
ture, all tyranny and oppreffion over the common people; 
The value of the dues, which the nobles ufually claimed 
from their vaflals, was eftimated at a fixed fim, and 
all further arbitrary exactions prohibited under fevere 
penalties. *. 

THE whole province of Ulfter having fallen to the 
crown by the. attainder of rebels;a company was efta- 
blifhed. in London, for planting new colonies in that fer- 
tile country: The property was divided into: moderate 
fhares, the largeft not exceeding 2000 acres: Tenants 
were brought over from England and Scotland: The 
Irith were removed from the hills and faftneffles, and fet- 
tled in the open country: Hufbandry:and the arts were 
taught them: A fixed habitation fecured : Plunder and 
robbery punifhed: And, by thefe means, Ulfter,. from be- 
ing the mioft wild and diforderly province of all Ireland, 
foon became the beft cultivated and moft civilized ¥. 

SuUcH were the arts, by which James introduced huma- 
nity and juftice among a people, who had ever been 


$ Sir John Davis, p 263. t Id. p. 264, 265, &ce * Id. p.276, 
* Id. p. 278. ¥ Ide p 280, banead 
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buried in the moft profound barbarifm. Noble cares eet SS P. 
much fuperior to the vain. and criminal glory of con-W oy 
quefts ; but requiring ages of perfeverance and attention 161% 
to perfect what had been fo happily begun. 

A LaupaBLE att of juftice was, about this time, exe- 
cuted in England upon Jord Sanquhir, a Scotch noble- 
man, who had been guilty of the bafe aflaffination of 
Turner, a fencing-mafter. ‘The Englifh nation, who 
were generally diflatisfied with the Scots, were enraged 
at this crime, equally.mean and atrocious ; but James 
appeafed them, by preferring the feverity of law. to the 
interceffion of the friends and family of the criminal *, 


2 Kennet, p, 688, 
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Death of Prince Henry —-Marviage of the Princefs 
Elizabeth with the Palatine Rife of Somerfet 
His marriage Ovérbury -poifones 
of Somer fe Rife of B > 4 kingham Cauti- 
onary towns s delivered Affairs of Scotland. 


c a P-7HNHIS year the fudden death of Henry prince of 
li. : , A 
eee sy i Wales, diffufed an univerfal grief throughout the 


16178 nation. Tho’ youth and royal birth, both of them ftrong 
Nov. 6th, allurements, prepoflefs men mightily in favour of the 
Death of A : i ae eas 
Prince arly age of all princes; itis with peculiar fondnefs, that 
Henry, — iftorians mention Henry :* And, in every refpeét, his 

merit feems to have been extraordinary. He had not 
reached his eighteenth year, and he already poflefled more 
dignity in his behaviour, and commanded more refpeét, 
than his father, with all his age, learning, and experi- 
ence. Neither his high fortune, nor his youth, had 
feduced him into any irregular pleafures: Bufinefs and 
ambition feem to have been his fole paffion. His incli- 
nations, as well as exercifes, were entirely martial. The 
French ambaflador, taking leave of him, and afking his 
commands for France, found -him emp loyed in the exer- 
cife of the pike ; Tell your king, faid he, in what occupa 
tion you left me engaged *. He: had ccntaned great aftec- 
tion and efteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
was his faying, Sure no king but my father would keep fuch 
a bird inacage’. He feems indeed to have nourifhed 


4 The French Monarch had given particular orders to his minifters to cule 
tivate the prince’s friendfhip ; who muft foon, faid he, have chief authority 
in England, where the king and queen are he eld in fo little eftimation, See 
Dep. de la Boderie, vol. i. p. 402, 415. Vol. il, pe 15, 3496 2 

» Coke’s Deteftion, p, 37, 


toe 
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too violént a contempt for the king, on account of his 
pedantry and pufillanimity ; and by that means ftruck 
in with the-reftlefs and martial fpirit of the Englifh na- 
tion. Had he lived, he had probably promoted the glory, 


> felicity, of his people. The unhappy 


perhaps not tl 


prepofieffion, which men commonly entertain in favour 


of ambition, enterprize, and other warlike vir- 


generous natures, who always love fame, 


into fuch purfuits as deftroy their own peace, and that of 
the reft of mankind. 

VIOLENT reports were propagated, as if Henry had 
been carried off by poifon ; but the phyficians, on open- 
ing his body, found no fymptoms to confirm fuch an 


The bold and criminal mali 


gnity of men’s 
rues and pens fpared not even the king on that, oc- 


cafion. But that prince’s character feems rather to have 


Failed in the extreme of fa 


ility and humanity, than-in 


that of cruelty and violence. His indulgence to Henry 


was great, and perhaps imprudent, by giving hima large 


5 


and independent fettlement, even in fo ear 


THE marriage of the princefs Elizabeth, with Fre- 


deric, Elector Palatine, was finifhed fome time after the 


death of the prince, and ferved to diffipate the grief, 
which arofe on that melancholy event. But this marri 


age, though celebrated with great joy and felftivity, 


proved, itfelf, an unhappy event to the king, as well 
5) PP) &? 


to his fon-in-law, and had ill confequences on the repu- “*" 


tation and fortunes of both. ‘The Elector, truftine to 
fo great an alliance, engaged in enterprizes beyond his 
firength: And the ki 


g, not being able to fupport him 


in his diftrefs, loft entirely, in the end of his life, what 
remained of ons “and efteem of his own fubjects. 


> : bees 2 : 
EXCEPT ine feflions ar! nt, 
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court than-that of the-nation. An interefting obye& had, 


‘ for fome years, engaged the attention of the court: It 


163. 
Rife of So- 
merfet, 


was a favourite, and-one ‘beloved ‘by Jaities with fo*pro- 
fufe and unlimited an affection, as left no room ‘for any 
rival or.competitor. About the end of the year 1609, 
Robert Carre, a youth of twenty years of age, and ofa 
good family in Scotland, arrived in.London, after having 
pafled fome time in his travels. All his natural accom- 
plithments confifted in good looks : All ‘his acquired abi- 
lities, in an eafy air and graceful demeanour. He had 
letters of recommendation to his countryman lord Hay; 
and that nobleman no‘fooner caft his eye upon him, than 
he difcovered talents fufficient to entitle him ‘immediately 
to make a great figure in the government. Apprized of 
the king’s -paflion for youth, and beauty, and exterior 
appearance, he ftudied how matters might be fo adjufted, 
that this new object fhould make the ftrongeft impreffion 
upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he affigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of prefenting to the 


king his buckler and device; and hoped that he would _ 


attract the attention of that monarch. Fortune proved 
favourable to his defign, by an incident, which bore, at 
firft, a contrary afpect. When Carre was advancing to 
execute his office, his unruly horfe ung him, and broke 
his leg in the king’s prefence. -James approached him 


with pity and concern: Love and affection arofe on the: 


fight of his‘ beauty and tender years; and the prince or- 
dered him immediately to be lodged in the palace, and to 
be carefully.attended. He himfelf, after the tilting, paid 
hima vifit in his chamber, and returned frequently du- 
ring his confinement. ‘The ignorance and fimplicity of 
the boy finifhed the conqueft, begun by his exterior 
graces and accomplifhments. Other princes have been 
fond of chufing their favourites from among the lower 
sanks of their fubje€ts, and have repofed themfelves on 
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therh with the mote unreferved confidence and affection, 3 P, 
becaufe the object has ard te h Side 1 to their bounty for —~+—y 


every honour 4nd acquifition : fae Was defirous. that: 2083 
his favourite fhould alfo derive from him all his fenfe, ex- 
> 


perience, and knowledge, Highly conceited of his ow: 


wifdom, he pleafed himfelf with the fancy, that this raw 

youth, by his leflons and inftru€tions, would, in a little 
w time, be equal to his fageft minifters, and be initiated 
into all the profound myfteries of government, on which 


he fet fo high a value, And as this kind of creation was 


more perfectly his own work than any other, he feems to 

re indulged an unlimited fondnefs for hi inion - 
have indulged | d fond for his minion, be 
yond even that which he bore to his own children. He 
foon knighted him, created him Vifcount Rochefter, 
gave him the garter, brought him into the privy-council, 
and, tho’ at firft without affigning him any particular of- 
fice, beftowed on him the fupreme direction of all his 
bufinefs and political concerris. Agreeable to this rapid 

P g 


advancement in confidence and honour, were the fiches 
heaped upon the’ needy favourite; and while Salifbury 


and all the wifeft minifters could {carceely find expedients 


fufficient to keep in motion the overburthened machine of 


government, James, with unfparing hand, loaded with 


treafures this infigni tand ufelefs pageant ¢. 


Ir is faid, that the is pupil fo ill educated, 


king found h 
as to be ignorant even of the loweit rudiments of the j Bes 
afide the fcep- 


tin tongue ; and that the monarch, laying 


tre, took the birch into his royal hand, and inftructed 
him in the principles of grammar. During the intervals 
irs of fate wand = intro- 


he had 


of this noble occupati tion 
duced; and the ftripl 


tt £ 


acquired, Was now ena 


a 4 
ae had received in grammatical ene {eenes, 
pa 5 

i and fuch incidents, are the more 2seie- ‘thogh the 
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jon of James feems not to have 
4 


al or flagitious. Hiftory 
relation of the great 
f mankind ; but fhe ‘appears 
re 1 eMGtated 7 
ity, when necefitated to dwell ‘on 
us events-and ignoble perfonages. 


not, at firft, fo intoxicated with 


fir 
rot to be atic of his own ignorance 


He had recourfe to the affiftance and 

; and he was more fortunate in his 

is ufual with fuch pamipere ed minions. “In 

a judicious and fin- 

cere elon ag buil ut all fans of his own pre- 

ferment on that of the young favourite, endeavoured to 

inftillinto him the principles of prudence and difcretion. 

By zealoufly ferving every body, Carre was taught to 

abate the envy, which might attend his fudden elevation: 

By fhewing a preference for the Englifh, he learned to 

efcape the prejudices, which prevailed againft his coun-. 

try. And fo long as he was content ed to be ruled by 

ae friendly counfels, he enjoyed, what is rare, 

the higheft favour of the prince, without being hated by 
the people, 

‘Lo-complete the meafure of courtly happinefs, nought 
was wanting but a kind mils 5, and, where high for- 
tune concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, 
this circumftance could not be difficult to attain. But it 
was here that the favourite met with that rock, on which 
all his fortunes were wrecked, and which plunged him 
for eyer into an abyfs.of infamy, guilt, and mifery. 

No fooner had James mounted the throne of England, 
than he femembered~his friendfhip fer the unfortunate 
am uilies at Howard and Devereux, who had fuffered for 

fe of Mary and to his owns 
Effex to his blood and dignity, 
and 
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and-conferred the titles.of Suffolk and Northampton on CH A P. 
3 :: XLVI 
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verige 
whic 
contr 


CHA P. tween them was not entire and indiffoluble. And the 
cy lover, as well as his miftrefs, was impatient, till their 
4613. mutual ardour fhould be crowried by marriage. 

So momentous an affair could not be concluded with- 
out confulting Overbury, with whom Rochefter was ac- 
cuftomed to fhare all his fecrets:; While that faithful bg 
friend had confidered his patron’s attachment to the ig 
countefs of Effex merely as an affair of gallantry, he had Rul 
favoured its progrefs ; and it was partly owing to the in- both 
genious arid paffionate letters which he diated, that Over 
Rochefter had met with fuch fuccefs in his addreffes. fe 
Like an experienced courtier, he thought, that a con- th 
queft of this nature would throw a luftre on the young Lg 
favourite, and would tend fill further to endear him to ba 
James, who was charmed to hear of the amours of his | him 


pole, 
comp 


court, and liftened with attention to every tale of gal- me 
Jantry, But great was Overbury’s alarm, when Rochef- was 
ter mentioned his defign of marrying the Countefs ; and into 
he ufed every method to diffuade his friend from fo foolifh bury 
an attempt. He reprefented, how invidious, how diff- the 
cult an enterprize it was to procure her a divorce from her cate 
hufband: How dangerous, how fhameful, to take into fin 
his own bed a profligate woman, who, being married to T 
a young nobleman of the firft rank, had not ferupled to put 
proftitute her charaCter, and to beftow favours on the ob- 
jet of a capricious and momentary paffion. And, in the ente 
zeal of ftiendfhip, he went fo far as to threaten Rochefter, ie 
that he would feparate himfelf for ever from him, if he the. 
could fo far forget his honour and his intereft as to pro- 
fecute the interided marriage *, thei 

Roenester had the weaknefs to reveal this conver{a- tee 
tion to the Countefs of Effex; and when her rage and jue 
fury broke out againft Overbury, he had alfo the weak- ; 
nefs to enter inta her vindi@ive projects, and to {wear 


bis 


by 


® State Trials, vol, i, P+ 235; 236,452, Franklyn, p. 14. 
vengeance 
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vengeance againft his friend, for the utmoft inftance,© HA P, 
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which he could receive, of his faithful friendfhip. Some yoy 


contrivance was neceflary for the execution of their pur- 


pofe. Rochefter addrefled himfelf to the king ; 


SP. 
complaining, that his own indulgence to Overbury had 
begot in him a degree of arrogance, which was extremely 


and after 


difagreeable, he procured a commiffion for his embafly to 
Ruflia; which he reprefented asa retreat for his friend, 
both profitable and honourable, When confulted by 
Overbury, he earneftly difluaded him from accepting this 
offer, and took on himfelf the office of fatisfying the king, 
if he fhould be any-wife difpleafed with the refufal 4. To 
the king again, he aggravated the infolence of Over- 
bury’s conduct, and obtained a warrant for committing 
him to the Tower,which James intended asa flight punifh- 
ment for his difobedience. The lieutenant of the Tower 
was a creature of Rochefter’s, and had lately been put 
into the office for this very purpofe: He confined Over- 
bury fo ftriétly, that the unhappy prifoner was debarred 
the fight even of his neareft relations ; and no communi= 
cation of any kind was allowed with him, during neat 
fix months, which he lived in prifon, 

Tus obftacle being removed, the lovers purfued their 
purpofe ; and the king himfelf, forgetting the dignity of 
his charaéter, and his friendfhip for the family of Effex, 
entered zealoufly into the project of procuring the Couns 
tefs a divorce from her hufband,. Effex alfo embraced 
the opportunity of feparating himfelf from a bad woman, 
by whom he was hated; and he was willing to fayour 
their fuccefs by any honourable expedient. The pre- 
tence for a divorce was his incapacity to fulhl the con- 
jugal duties ; and he confeffed, that, with regard to the 
Countefs, he was confcious of fuch an infirmity, though 


i State Trials, vol. i, p. 236, 237, &@ 
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CHA ®. he was not fenfible of it with re rard to. any other woman. 
XLVI, 


In her place too, it 1s aid youhg virgin was fubfti- 
tuted under a fo undergo the legal infpection by 
a iurv of matrons. After fuch 2 trial, feconded by court- 
: nd fupported by the ridiculous opinion of 

the fen ence oe divorce was 

pronounced between the far his Countefs *. 
| peer Ieft the 


ew marriage, beftowed 


wT i , . ey 
Northampton, in tne 


atrocious defizn of taking him of fecretly by poifon. 


poifons; bu 


none fo fudden and violent, that the 


him !, His interment w 
precipitation ; 


4 
till fe me 
iit 20MM 


, 

wera. yury, encreafed or begot 

the fufpicion, that the f Wale af been carried 
off by poifon, given af by Somerfet. Men confidered 
not, that the contrary inference was much jufter. If 
Somerfet was fo great a novice in this deteftable art, that, 
during the courfe of five months, a. man, who was his 
ars and attended by none but his emiflaries, could 
-not be difpatched but in. fo Pungiing a manner ; ae 
could it be.imagined, that a young prince, living in his 
own. court, furrounded by his own fare and domettics, 


k S ate Trials, vol.i, p. 223.224, &c, Franklyn’s Annals, p. 2, 3, &¢. 


1 Kennet, p. 693. State Trials, vol. i, p, 233, 234, &¢. 
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all over England, and had undertaken to fecurea majo-= 
rity for the court. So ignorant were the comn that 
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slithed liberty. 


contented to follow the maxims of their predeceflors, 
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- who, as the earl of Salifbury faid to the laft parliament, 
never, but thrice in fix hundred years, refufed a fupply'; 
they needed not dread, that the crown fhould ever inte- 
reft itfelf in their elections. Formerly, the kings even 
infifted, that none of their houfehold fhould be elected 
members ; and, though the charter was afterwards de- 


clared void, Henry VI. from his great favour to the city 
of York, conferred a peculiar privilege on its citizens, 
that they fhould be exempted from this trouble *, It is, 
well known, that, in ancient times, a feat in the houfe 
being confidered as a hurthen, attended neither with ho- 


nour nor profit, it was requifite for the counties and 
boroughs to pay fees to their reprefentatives. About this 
time, a feat began to be regarded as an honour, and the 
country-gentlemen contended for it; though the practice 
of leyying wages for the parliament-men was not alto- 
gether difcontinued, It was not till long after, when 
liberty was thoroughly eftablifhed, and popular affemblies 
entered into every branch of public bufinefs, that the 
members began to join profit to honour, and the crown 
found it neceffary to diftribute among them all the confi+ 
derable offices of the kingdom, 


So little fkill or fo {mall means had the courtiers, in 


James's reign, for managing eleétions, that this houfe of 


commons fhowed rather a flronger {pirit of liberty than 
the foregoing ; and inftead of entering upon the bufinefs 


of fupply, as urged by the king, who made them feveral - 


liberal offers of grace t, they immediately refumed the 


¥ Journ. 17 Feb. 1609. It appears, however, that Salifbury was fomey 
what miftaken in this fat: And if the Kings were not oftener refufed fupply 
by the parligment, it was only becaufe they would not often expofe them. 
felves to the hazard of being refufed : But it is certain that Englith parlia- 
ments did ancieniJy carry their frugality to an extreme, and feldom could bg 
prevailed upon to give the neceffary fupport tu the goyernment, . 

# Coke’s Inftitutes, part 4, chap, ¥, 


of charters of exemption, 
$ Journ. 13 April, 1414, 
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fubject, which had been broached laft parliament, and© wit tee 
difputed his majefty’s power of levying new cuftoms yy 
and impofitions, by the mere authority of his prero- 4614 
gative. It is remarkable, that, in their debates on this 

fubje&t, the courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, 

the example of all the other hereditary monarchs in Eu- 

rope, and particularly mentioned the kings of France and 

Spain; nor was this reafoning received by the houfe, ei- 

ther with furprize or indignation", The members of the 

oppofite party, either contented themfelves with denying 


the juftnefs of the inference, or they difputed the truth 
of the obfervation *, And a patriot member in particu- 
lar, Sir Roger Qwen, even in arguing againit the impo- 
fitions, very frankly allowed, that the king of England 
was endowed with as ample power and prerogative as any 
prince in Chriftendom ’, The nations on the continent, 
we may abferve, enjoyed ftill, in that age, fome fmall] 
remains of liberty; and the Englifh were pofleffed of 
little more, 

TE commons applied to the lords for a conference. 
with regard to the new impofitions, A fpeech of Neile, 
bifhop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower houfe, begot 
fome altercation with the peers*; and the king feized 
the opportunity of diflolving immediately, with great 
indignation, a parliament, which had fhown fo firm a 
refolution of retrenching his prerogative, without com- 


6th June, 


municating, in return, the fmalleft fupply to his necef- 
fities. He carried his refentment fo far as even to throw 
into prifon fome of the members, wha had been the moft 
forward in their oppofition to his meafures*, In vain did 
he plead, in excufe far this violence, the example of Eli- 
zabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor, as well as 
Plantagenet, The people and the parliament, without 
w Journ, 21 May, 1614. x Journ. 12,21 May, 1614.) YY Jourfe 
33 April, 1614. Z See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
@ Kennet, p. 698 
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liberties ahd privileges, 


fce inn None Of thefe precedents, how ancient 


ent foever. And were the authority of fuch 


admitted, the utmoft, that could bé inferred 
is, that the cénftitution of England was, at. that time, 
an inconfiftent fabric, whofe jarring and difcordant parts 
muft foon deftroy each other, and from the diffolution of 
the old, beset fome new form of civil government, more 
1 


e pe) eam 
and confiftent. ‘ 


In the public and avowed conduct of the king and the 
houfe 6f commons, throughout this whole reign,, there 
appears fufficient caufe of quarrel and mutual difgutt; yet 
aré we not foifmagine, that this was the fole foundation 
Of that jealdufy, which prevailed between them. » During 
debates in the houfe, it often happened, that a particular 
member, more ardent and zealous than the reft, would 
difplay the higheft fentiments of liberty, which the coms 
mons contented themfelves to hear-with filence and feem- 
ing approbation; and the king, informed of-thefe ha- 
rangues, concluded the whole houfe to be-infected: with 
the fame prindples, and to be engaged in a combination 

on the other hand, 
thouch he valted himfelf extremely on his king-craft, and 


againtt his prerogative. ' The king, 


perhaps ‘Was: tiot altogether incapable of diffimulation, | 


feems to have been very little endowed with the gift of 
fecrecy ; but openly, at ‘his-table, in all companies, in- 
culcated thofe monarchical tenets, which hehad fo ftrongly 
imbibed. Before a numerous audience, he had exprefled 
himfelf with great difparagement of the conimon law of 
England, and had given the preference, in the iftrongeft 
terms, to the civil law : And for. this indiferetion he found 
himfelf obliged to apologize, in’ a fpeech to the former 
parlrament °: Asa fpecimen of his ufual liberty of talk, 
weinay menticn aftory, though it pafled fome time after, 
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Which we meet with in the life of ‘Waller, aid which® HA P- 
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juftice ; but he had not efcaped that ftill voice, which Someriet’s 
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were chaneed into fullennefs and filence. And the king, 


whofe affections had been engaged by thefe fuperficial 


accomplifhme: nts, be 


ange himfelf from a man, 


who no longer contributed to his amufement. 
‘THE jous courtiers obferved the firft fymptomis of 


Somerfet’s enemies ‘{eized the opportunity, 


and offered a new minion to the king. ~George rs 
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€ HA P. family, returned at this time from his travels, and wag 
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——~ remarked for the advantages of a handfome perfon, gen. 


r615. 


teel air, ahd fafhionable appartl. At a comedy, he was 
purpofely placed full in James’s eye, and immediately 
engaged the attention, and, in the fame inftant, the af- 
fections of that monarch“. Afhamed of his fudden at. 
achment, the king endeavoured, but in vain, to con- 
ceal the partiality, which he felt for the handfome 
ftranger ; and he employed all his profound politics to 
fix him in his fervice, without feeming to defire it, He 
declared his refolution not to confer any office on him, 
unlefs entreated by the queen; and he pretended, that it 
fhould only be in complaifance to her choice, he would 
agree to admit him near his perfon. ‘The queen was im- 
mediately applied to ; but fhe, well knowing the extreme, 
to which the king carried thefe attachments, refufed, at 
firft, to lend her countenance to this new paffion. . It 
was not till entreated by Abbot, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, a decent prelate, and one much prejudiced againtt 
Somerfet, that fhe would condefeend to oblige her huf- 


band, by afking this favour of hime. And the king, 
thinking now that all appearances. were fully faved, no 
Jonger conftrained his affection, but immediately beftowed 


the office of cup-bearer on young Villiers, 

THE whole court was thrown into parties between the 
two minions; while fome endeavoured to advance the 
rifing fortunes of Villiers, others deemed it fafer to ad- 
here to the eftablithed credit of Somerfet. The king 
himfelf, divided between inclination and decorum, en- 
creafed the doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers ; and 
the ftern jealoufy of the old favourite, who refufed every 
advance of friendfhip from his rival begat perpetual 


als 


quarrels between their feveral partizans. But the difco- 


# Franklyn, p. 30. Kennet, vol. ii, p. 698. © Coke, p. 46, 47: 
Rah, vol, i. p. 456. 
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very of Somerfet’s guilt in the murder of Overbury, at “a Sie P: 
laft decided the controverfy, and expofed him to the ruin Wy 


and infamy, which he fo well merited. 

AN apothecary’s *prentice, wlio had beefi employed in 
making up the poifons, having retired to Flufhing, began 
eely of the whole fecret ; and thé affair at 


laft came to the ears of Trumbal, the king’s envoy in the 


to talk very fi 


Low Countries. By his means, Sir Ralt ph W inwood, 


fecretary of {tateé, was informed; and he immediately 
carried the intelligerice to James. The king, alarmed 
and aftonifhed to find fuch enormous guilt in a man whor 

he had admitted into his bofom, fent for Sir ‘Rawerd 
Coke, chief juftice, and earneftly recommended to him 
the eae rigorous and unbiafled fcrutiny. ‘“Phis injurc- 
tion was éxecuted with great induftry and feverity: The 
whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: The 
lefler criminals, Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, 
Franklin, Wefton, Mrs. Turner, were firft tried and 
erwards 


condemned: Somerfet and his countefs were aft 
for oo 


ea 
found guilty: Northampton’s death, a little be 
faved him from a like fate. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the 


tria} of Mrs. Turner, told her, that the was 


guilty of 
the feven deadly fins: She was a whore, a bawd, 2 for- 
cerer, a witch, a papift, a felon, and a murderer®. And 


what may more furprize us, Bacon, then psctie £04 
ral, took care to obferve, that poifonin 


trick. Such were the bigotted sisjudjccs which prevail- 
ed in this age: Poifoning was not, of itfelf, fufficiently 
odious, if it was not reprefented as a branch of popery. 
Stowe tells us, that, when the king came to Neweaftle, 
on his firft entry into England, he gave liberty to all the 
prifoners, except thofe who were confined for treafon, 
murder, and papi/iry. When one confiders thefe circum- 
f State Trials, vol. i, p. 230. € Ibid, vol. i. p. 242. 
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© HA P.ftances,: that furious bigotry of the catholics,» which. all 
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aad 

4615 furprifing. 


fe (iy i 
broke out in the gunpowder confpiracy, appears: the lefs fill 
. : viout 

> . * + . hier 

AL the accomplices.in Overbury’s murder received 

’ bier ki i hi 

the punifhment due to their crime: But the king be- i 
; inci might 
ftowed a pardon on the principals, Somerfet and the g 


1$ 1m 


countefs. It muft be confefled, that James’s fortitude had 
been highly laudable, had he perfifted in his firft inten- 
tion of configning over to feyere juftice all the criminals: 
But Jet us fill beware of blaming him too harfhly, if, Di 
on the approach of the fatal hour, he fcrupled to deliver open 


cular 
peate 


into the hands of the executioner, perfons whom he had ul 
once cag with his moft tender affeQiions. To foften Jam 
the rigour of their fate, after fome years’ imprifonment, 
he reftored them to their liberty, and conferred on them 
a penfion, with which they retired, and languifhed out 
old age in infamy and abfcurity. Their guilty loves 
were turned into the moft deadly hatred ; and they. pafled 
many years together in the fame houfe, without any in- 
tercourfe or correfpondence with each other 4, 

SEVERAL hiftorians ‘, in relating thefe events, have 
infifted much on the diffimulation of James’s behaviour, 
when he delivered Somerfet into the hands of the chief 
juftice; on the infolent menaces of that criminal ; 
his peremptory refufal to ftand a trial; and on the ex- 
treme anxiety of the king during the whole progrefs of 
this affair. Alldwing all thefe circumftances to be true, 
of which fome are fufpicious, if not palpably. falfe k, the 
great remains of tendernefs, which James ftill felt for 
Somerfet, may, perhaps, be fufficient to account for them. 
‘That favourite was high-{pirited ; and refolute rather to 
perifh than-live under the infamy to which he was ex- 
pofed. James was fenfible, that the pardoning of fo great 

h Kennet, p. 609. i Coke, Weldon, &c, K See Biog. Brit. 
article Coke, p. #584. 
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inal, which was.of itfelf invidi 


| more unpopular, if his obftinate and ftubbor: 


viour on his trial fhould augment the public 
him’, Atoleaft; the woreineved confider 
the kino had indulged»:his favourite for fever: 


1Ces 


might render Somerfet mafter of fo many, feet 


is impoffible, without» farther light, to oe 
Sp: 


cularcaufe. of that fuperiority, ‘which, it is»f 
peared fo much to aflume. 


Tre fall of Somerfet, and:his banifhment from.cou 


opened the vay for Villiers to mount up at 


full height of favour, .of /honours, and of riches, dad 


James’s paffion been goyerned by common. rules, of pru- 
dence,’ the office: of cup-bearer would have attached -Vil- 


liers:to his: perfon,,and, might well have contented one of 


©G GHE O 


his age>and’ family; nor »would any onc, .who.was not 


cynically auftere, have much cenfured the fino 


the king’s’choice in his friends and favourites... Butfuch 
advancement was far inferior.to the fortune, which he 
intendéd:for-his minion. In the courfe of a few 
he created him-Vifcount: Villiers, eis Marg 

Duke of Buckingham, knight .of the 


— 


the horfe, chief juftice in E) re, ware 


ports, mafter of the king’s.t 


mintter, conftable of Win 
England". His mot! 
Buckingham : His brothe 
anda numerous train of 
up into credit and authority 
while he meant to. play the 


to.train. him up inthe 


took an,infallible method, 
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cH ‘, “* ture and exorbitant honours, to render him, for every 


XLV 


cereals rafh, precipitate, 


1616, 


and infolent: 


A YouNG iminion to gratify with pleafure, a neceffits 
ous family to fupply with riches, were eriterprizes too 
great for the empty exchequer of James. . In order to 
obtain a little money, the ere? towns muft be des 
livered up to the Dutch; a meafure which has been fe- 
verely blamed by almoft a I] hiftorians ; and .I-may. ven+ 
ture to affirm, that it has been cenfured much beyond its 
real weight and importance. 

WHEN queen Elizabeth advanced money for the fups 
port of the infant republic ; befides the view. of fecuring 
herfelf againft the power arid ambition of Spain, fhe ftill 
referved the profpect of re-imburfement ; and fhe got 
configned into her hands the three important fortrefles of 


Cautionary Flushing, the Brille, and Rammekins, as pledges for the 


towns deli- 
vereds 


money due to her. Indulgent to the neceffitous condi- 
tion of theftates, fhe agreed that the debt fhould bear no 
intereft ; and fhe ftipulated, that, if ever Englarid fhould 
make a feparate peace with Spain, fhe fhould pay the 
troops, which garrifoned thofe fortrefles ". 

AFTER the truce was concluded between Spain and 
the United Provinces, the States made an agreement with 
the king, that the debt, which then amounted to 800,000 
pounds, fhould be difcharged by yearly payments of 
40,000 pounds; and as five years had elapfed, the debt 
was now reduced to 600,000 pounds, and in fifteen years 
more, if the truce was renewed, it would be finally ex- 
tinguifhed °. But of this fum, 26,000 pounds a-year 
were expended on the pay of the garrifon: The remain- 
der alone accrued to the king : And the States, weighing 
thefe circumftances, thought, that they made James a 


n Rymer, tom. xvi. p. 341. Winwood, vols iis ps 35% © Sir 
Dudley Carleton’s letters, p.27, 23, 
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very advantageous offer, when they exprefled their arin eh 
lingnefs, on the furrender of the cautionary towns, to.pay Woy 
him immediately 250;000 pounds, ahd to incorporate 161% 
the Englith gartiforis in their army. It occurred alfo to 

the king; that even the payment of the 40,000 pounds a 

year was precarious; and depended on the accident of the 

truce’s being renewed between Spain ahd the Low: Coun- 

tries: If war broke out, the maintenance of the garrifons 

lay upon England alone; a burthen very ufelefs and too 

heavy for the flender revenues: of that kingdoin : That 

even during the truce, the Dutch; ftraiteried by other 

g regular in their paymients ; 


pay 
sient in danger of mutinying 


expences, were far from bein 


and the garrifons were at p 


for want of fubfiftance : That the annual fim of 1450005 


the whole faving on the Dutch payments; amountéd; in 
fifteen years, to no more than 2 see > pounds; whereas 


250,000 pounds were offered immediate]; 


ys a 


and if money be computed at tem per cent; the current 
intereft, more than double the fim to which England 
was entitled ?: That if James waited till the whole debt 
was difcharged, the troops; which compofed the garri- 
fons, remained a’ burthen upon him; and could not be 
broken; without receiving fome confideration for their 
pat fervices: That the cautionary towns were only a 
temporary reftraint upon the Hollanders s and in the pre- 


fent emeroence; the conjunction of intereft between Eng- 
land and the republic was fo intimate as to render all 
% 


other ties fuperfuous; and no reafonable meafures_for 


tnutual fupport would be wanting ftom the Dute! hs ‘even 


though feed from the dependence of thefé: garrifons : 


‘That the exchequer of the republic wa 


P An annvit 


fer cent, rth on 


received 250,000: Yet .tne bargain w 
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C H A Plow, infomuch that they found difficulty, now that the 
seongneainidd of France were withdrawn, to maintain themfelves 

1616, in that pofture of defence, which was requifite during the 
truce with Spain: And that the Spaniards were per= 
petually infifting with the king on the reftitution of thefe 
towns, as belonging to their crown; and no cordial al- 
liance could ever be made with that nation, while they 
remained in the hands of the Englifh 4.. Thefe reafons, 
together with his urgent wants, induced the king to ac- 
cept of Caron’s offer; and he evacuated the cautionary 
towns, which held the States in a depree of fubjection, 
and which an. ambitious and enterprizing prince would 
have regarded as his: moft valuable poffefiions, ‘This 
is the date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 


wealth. 


6th June. 


16176 WueEn the crown of England devolved on James, it 
Affairs of might have been forefeen by the Scotch nation, that the 
independence of their kingdom, the object for which 


Scotland. 


their anceftors had fhed fo much blood, would now. be 
loft ; and that, if both ftates perfevered in maintaining fe- 
parate laws and parliaments, the weaker would feel more 
fenfibly the fubjection, than if it had been totally fubdued 
by force of arms. But thefe views did not generally oc- 
cur. The glory of having given a fovereign to their 
powerful enemy, the advantages of prefent peace and tran- 
quillity, the riches a¢quired from the munificence of theiz 
matter; thefe confiderations fecured their dutiful obedi- 
ence to a prince, who daily gave fuch fenfible proofs of 
his friendfhip and partiality towards them. Never had 
the authority of any king, who refided among them, 
been fo. firmly eftablifhed as was that of James, even 
when abfent; and as the adminiftration. had been hitherto 
conducted with great order and tranquillity, there had 


4 Ruthworth, vol, i, p. 
happened 
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Happened no occurrence to draw thither our attentiot. gah 


But this fummer, the king was refolved to pay a vifit to W-—— 


his native country, in order to renew his artcient friend- i 


fhips and connexions, and to introduce that change of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline and government, on which his 
mind was extremely intent. ‘The three chief points of 
this kind, which James propofed to accomplifh by his 
journey to Scotland, were the enlarging of epifcopal au- 
thority, the eftablifhing of a few ceremonies in public 
worfhip, and the fixing of a fuperiority in the civil above 
the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction. 

But it is an obfervation, fuggefted by all hiftory, and 
by none more than by that of James and his fucceflor, 
that the religious fpirit, when it mingles with faction, 
contains in it fomething fupernatural and unaccountable ; 
and that, in its operations upon fociety, effects correfpond 
lefs to their known caufes than is found in any’ other 
circumftance of government. A reflection, which may, 
at once, afford a fource of blame againft fuch fovereigns 
as lightly innovate in fo dangerous an article, and of 
apology for fuch, as being engaged in an enterprize of 
that nature, are difappointed of the expected event, and 


fail in their undertakings. 

Wen the Scottifh nation was firft feized with that 
zeal for reformation, which, though it caufed fuch dif- 
turbance during the time, has fince proved fo falutary in 
the confequences ; the preachers, affuming to themfelves 
a charatter little inferior to the prophetic or apoftolical, 
difdained all fubjection to the fpiritual rulers of the 
church, by whom their innovations were punifhed and 
oppofed. The revenues of the dignified clergy, no longer 
@onfidered as facred, were either appropriated by the pre- 
fent poffeffors, or feized by the more powerful barons s 
and what remained, after mighty dilapidations, was, by 
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ae act of parliament, annexed to the.crown.- The prelates, 

.-—-—— however, and abbots, maintained their temporal jurifdic= 

1637» tions and their feats in parliament; and though laymen 

were fometimes endowed with ecclefiaftical titles, the 

church, notwithftanding its frequent proteftations to the 

contrary, was {till fuppo tk to be reprefented by thofe 

{piritual lords, in the ftates of the kingdom.. After many 

ftruggles, the king, even before his acceffion to the 

throne of England, had acquired fuflicient influence oyer 

the Scotch clergy, to extort from them an .acknowlege- 

ment of the parliamentary jurifdiction of bifhops ; though 

attended with many precautions, in order to fecure them- 

felves againft the fpiritual encroachments of that order 9, 

When king of England, he engaged them, though ftill 

with great reluctance on their ‘part, to advance a ftep 

fitter. and to receive the bifhops as perpetual prefidents 

or moderators in-their ecclefiaftical fynods; re- -iterating 

their proteftatidns againft all fpiritual jurif (diGtion of the 

prelates, and all controuling power over the prefbyters P, 

And by fuch gradual innovations, the king flattered him- 

felf, that he fhould quictly introduce epifcopal authority : 

But as his final fcope was fully feen from the beginning, 

every new advance gave frefh occafion of difcontent, and 

aggravated, inftead of foftening, the abhorrence gnter- 
tained againft the prelacy. 


Wuar rendered the king’s aim more apparent, were 


the endeavours, which, at the fame time, he ufed to in- 
troduce into Scotland fome of the ceremonies of the 
church of England: The reft, it was eafily forefeen, 
would foon follow. The fire of devotion, excited by 
novelty, and inflamed by oppofition, had fo pofieffed the 
minds of the Scottifh reformers, that all rites and orna- 
meats, and even order of worfhip; were difdainfully 


© 1598. p 1606, 
rejected 


jhe iS nage iat mates 


rejected as ufelefs burthens ; ‘retarding the imagination in Cc 


its rapturous ecftafies, and cramping the operations of. 


th 


that! divine fpirit, by which they fuppo std 
be animated. A mode of worfhip was eftablifhed, the 
moft naked and moft fimple imaginable; one that bor- 
rowed nothing from the fenfes ;“but repofed itfelf entirely 
on the contemplation of that divine Effence, which dif- 
covers itfelf to the underftanding only. This fpecies of 
devotion, fo worthy of the fupreme Being, but fo little 
fuitable to human frailty, was obferved to occafion great 
difturbances in the breaft, and“in many refpects to ccn- 
found alf rational’ principles of conduct and behaviour, 
‘The mind, ftraining for thefe SeaC AY raptures, reach- 


ing them by fhort glances, finking again under its own 


g 
weaknefs, rejecting all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, 


Dp 
£ 
| 
i 


was fo occupied in this inward life, that it fled from every 


intercourfe of fociety, and. from every, chearful amufe- 
ment, which could foften or humanize the. character... It 
was obvious to_all difcerning,,eyes,;and had: not efcaped 
the king’s, that, by the prevalence of .fanaticifm,..a 
gloomy and fullen difpofition: eftablithed itfelf among the 
pecsles a fpirit, obftinate and: dangerous ;, independent 
and diforderly ;; animated equally with a contempt.of au- 
thority, and. a_hatred, to every, other mode_of.religion, 
particularly to the catholic. In orderto.mellow thefe 
humours, James endeavoured to-infufe a {mall tincture of 


3 


ceremony into the national worfhip, a ad to. introduc 


fuch rites as might, in fome degree, occupy the mind, 
and pleafe the fenfes, without departing too far from that 
fimplicity, by which the reformation was diftinguifhed. 
The finer arts too, though fill rude in thefe northern 
kingdoms, were employed to adorn the churches; and 


the king’s chapel, in whic in Was eAcd. and 


fome pictures and ftatues difplayed, was propofed as a 
model to the reft of the nation. But mufic was grating 
G 3 to 
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ae to the. prejudiced ears of the Scotch clergy ;. fculpture and 
——,— painting appeared inftruments of idolatry; the furplice 
1817. was a rag of popery; and every motion or gefture, pre- 
{cribed by the liturgy, was a ftep towards that {piritual 
Babylon, fo much the obje of their horror and ayerfion. 
Every thing was deemed impious, but their own myftical 
comments on the Scriptures, which they idolized, and 
whofe eaftern prophetic ftyle they employed in every com- 

mon occurrence, 

Ir will not be neceflary to give a particular account of 
the ceremonies which the king was fo. intent to eftablith, 
Such inftitutions, for atime, are efteemed either too di- 
vine.to have proceeded from any other. being than the 
fupreme Creator of the univerfe, or too diabolical to have 
been derived from any but an infernal demon, But no 
fooner is the mode or the controverfy paft, than they are 
univerfally difcovered to be of fo little importance as 
fcarcely to be mentioned with decency amidft the ordinary 
courfe of human tranfaétions. It is here fufficient to re= 
mark, that the rites introduced by James regarded the 
kneeling at the facrament, private communion, private 
baptifm, confirmation of children, and the obfervance of 
Chriftmas and other feftivals 4. "The atts, eftablifhing 
thefe ceremonies, were afterwards known by the name of 
the articles of Perth, from the place where they were 
satified by the aflembly. 

A conFormiry of difcipline and worfhip between the 
churches of England and Scotland, which was James’s 
aim, he never could hope to eftablith, but by firft pro- 
curing an acknowledgement of his own authority in all 
ecclefiaftical caufes ; and nothing could be more contrary 
to the practice as well as principles of the prefbyterian 
clergy. The ecclefiaftical courts poflefled the power of 
denouncing excommunication 3 and that fentence, be- 
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fides the fpiritual confequences {uppofed to follow from CHAP. 
XLVI. 


it, was attended with immediate effects of the molt im= woes 
16174 


portant nature. The perfon excommunicated. was fhun- 
ned by every one as profane and impious ; and his whole 
éftate, during his life-time, and all his moveables, for 
ever, were forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous 
al fteps, requifite before pronouncing this fentence, formal 
or regular, in proportien to the weight of it. Without 
aceufer, without’ fummons, without trial, any ecclefia- 
ftical court, however inferior, -fometimes pretended, ina 
i fummary manner, to pronounce a fentence of excommu- 
( nication, for any caufe, and againft any perfon, even 
th though he lived not within the bounds of their jurifdic- 
ae tion’... And, by this means, the whole tyranny of the 
r inquifition, though without its order, was introduced 


into the kingdom. 

But the'clergy were not content with the unlimited 
jurifdiction, which they exercifed in ecclefiaftical mat- 
i ters: They aflumed a cenforial power over every part of 
tk 4dininiftration; and, in all their fermons, and even 
nt prayers, mingling politics with religion, they inculcated 
1 the moft feditious and moft turbulent principles. Black, 
minifter of St. Andrews, went fo far *, in a fermon, as 
tal to pronounce all kings the devil’s children ; he gave the 
queen of England the appellation of atheift ; he faid, 
that the treachery of the king’s heart was now fully dif- 
i covered; and in his prayers for the queen he ufed thefe 
words ; We mu/? pray for her for the fafbion’s fake, but we 
have no caufe: She will never do us any good, When 
r furmoned before the privy council, he refufed to anfwer 
to a civil court, for any thing delivered from the pulpit, 
even though the crime, of which he was accufed, .was of 
a civil nature. The church adopted his caufe. They 
raifed a fedition in Edinburgh‘. The king, during fome 
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time, was in the hands of the enraged populaée ;.‘and ‘it 
was not without courage, as well as dexterity, that he 
was able to extricate himfelf ". A few days after, a mi- 
nifter, preaching in the principal church of that capital, 
faid, that the king was poflefled with a.devil ; and, that 
one devil being expelled, feven worfe had entered in-his 
place *. ‘To which he. added, that the fubjects: might 
lawfully rife, and take the fword out of his hands 
Scarcely, even durin 


the darkeft night» of papal fuper- 


[=] 
ftition; are there found fuch inftances of prieftly encroach 


inents, as the annals of Scotland prefent tous during that 
period. 

By thefe extravagant ftretches of power, and by the 
patient conduct of James, the church began. to. lofe 
ground, even before the king's acceffion to the throne of 
England: But no fooner had that event taken. place, 
than he made the Scottith clergy fenfible, that he was 
become the fovereion of a great kingdoms .which he go~ 
verned with great authority. Though formerly he would 
have thought himfelf happy to have made a fair partition 
with them of the civil and ecclefiaftical authority, he was 
now refolved to exert a fupreme jurifdiction in church as 
well asftate, and_to put an end to their feditious prac- 
ticésy An aflembly-had been fummoned at Aberdeen ¥ ; 
but, on’ account of his journey to London, he prorogued 
it to the year following. Sore of the clergy, difavow- 
inghis ‘ecclefiaftical fupremacy, met at the time firkt 
appointed; notwithftanding -his- prohibition, He threw 
them into.prifon, Such of them’ as fubmitted, and-ac- 
knowledged their error, were pardoned... The teft were 
brought to their trial, They were condemned for high 
treafon, “The king gave them their lives ; but banithed 
them the kingdom, Six of them fuffered this penalty 2, 

2 Spotfwood, % Ibid ¥ July 1604, 

* Spotiwood. , 


THE 


J ASME S 4, 84 
rye Ty. 7 ] 7 2 C HA P32 
HE ral aflembly, was afterwards induced * to ac- 
Pye general embly. v s aft re ( 0 aes SC vit: 
knowledge the king’s authority in fummoning ecclefiafti- py 


cal courts, and to fybmit to'the jurifdiction and. vifitation 1617» 
of the. bifhops, Even their favourite fentence of excom= 
munication was declared invalid, unlefs confirmed by the 
ordinary. ‘The king recomimended to the inferior:courts 
the members.whom they fhould elect to this aflembly; 
and every thing was conducted in it with Jittleappearance 
of choice and liberty >. 

By his own prerogative likewife, which he feems >to 
haye-ftretched on.this.oceafion, :the king ere@ted\4 court 
of high commiffion s, \in imitation of that: which was 
eftablifhed:in-England. The bifhops and: a few of the 
clergy, .who. had. been, fuinmoned togethér, willingly 
acknowledged this court ; and it proceeded immediately 
upon. bufinefs, as if its authority had: been grounded on 
¢he full confent of the whole legiflature, 

Bur, James referved the final-blow for:thestime when 
he fhould himfelf pay a vilit to. Scotland: He propofed to 3th Junea 
the parliament, which) was then. aflembled,” that they 
fhould enact, that, ‘¢ whatever his majefty fhould deter- 
£* mine in.the external: government of the church, with 


‘* the confent of the archbifhops, bifhops, and a compe- 


** tent-number of thé miniftry, fhould ‘have: the force of 


j 2? 


“* adaw 4.” What number fhould be deemed competent 
was not determined: And their nomination was left en- 
tirely to the king: So that his ecclefiaftical authority, 
had this bill: pafled, would have. been eftablifhed in its 
full extent. Some of the clergy protefted, ‘They appre- 
hended, they faid, that the purity of their church would, 
by means of this new authority, be polluted with all the 
rites and liturgy of the church of England... James, 


¢reading clamour and eppofition, dropped the bill; which 


# 6th June, 1640. » Spotf{wood, & 15 Feb, 1610, 
# Spotf : 


wood, F; anlely {ly Pp: 290 


had 
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CH A P. had already pafled the lords of articles ; and aflerted, that 


XLVI. 


Kearney the inherent prerogative of the crown contained more 


1617; 
zoth July. 


power than was recognized by it. Some time after, he 
called, at St. Andrews, a meeting of the bifhops and 
thirty-fix of the moft eminent clergy. He there declared 
his refolution of exerting his prerogative, and of efta- 
blifhing, by his own authority, the few ¢eremonies, 
which he had recommended to them. They entreated 
him rather to fummon a general -aflembly, and to gain 
their affent. “The king afking, What affurance he might 
have of the affembly’s affent ? they anfwered, that they fave 
no reafon to the contrary, and knew that the aflembly 
would yield to any reafonable demand of ‘his majefty. 
But of it fail out otherwife, {aid the king, and my demand 
be refufed; my difficulty foall be the greater: And when I 
Srall ufe-my. authority in eftablifbing the ceremonies, they will 
call me tyrant and perfecutor. All crying out, that none 
could -be “fo mad; Yer experience, faid the king, tells me, 
that it meay readily happen. Therefore, unlefs I be made 
fure, I will not give way to an affembly. Galloway, one 
of the minifters, faying, that the archbifhop of St. An- 
drews would anfwer for them, the archbifhop refufed 3 
For that he had*been deceived by them, and had fuffi- 
ciently experienced their breach of promife. Then faid 
Galloway, If your majefty will truft me, I will anfwer for 
them*. ‘The king confented ; and an aflembly was fum- 
moned on the 25th of November enfuing. 

Yer this aflembly, which met after the king’s depar- 
ture from Scotland, eluded all his applications ; and it 
was not till the fubfequent year, that he was able to pro- 
cure a vote for receiving his ceremonies. And through 
every ftep of this affair, in the parliament as well as in all 
the general aflemblies, the nation betrayed the utmoft re- 
Juctance to all thefe innovations ; and nothing but James’s 


© Spotfwood, Franklyn, p, 29s 


importunity 
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importunity and authority had extorted a feeming GOR; SHORES 


fent, which was belied by the inward fentiments of ally 
ranks of people. Even the few, over whom religions. 167+ 
prejudices were not prevalent, thought national honour 


ti facrificed by a fervile imitation of the modes of worlhip 
fe prattifed in England. And every prudent man agreed in 
Nn condemning the meafures of the king, who, by an ill- 
ie timed zeal” for infignificant ceremonies, had betrayed, 
OR though in an oppofite manner, equal narrownefs of mind 
un with the perfons, whom he treated with fuch contempt. 


M It was judged, that, had not thefe dangerous humours 
been irritated by oppofition; had they been allowed 
peaceably to evaporate ; they would at laft have fubfided 
within the limits of law and civil authority. And that, 
as all fanatical religions naturally circumfcribe to very 
narrow bounds the numbers and riches of the ecclefia- 
ati ftics ; no fooner is their firft fire fpent, than they lofe 
rE their credit over the people, and leave them under the 
by natural and beneficent influence of their civil and moral 


obligations. 

Ar the fame time that James fhocked, in fo violent a 
manner, the religious principles of his Scottifh fubjects, 
he acted in oppofition to thofe of his Englifh. He had 
obferved, in his progrefs through England, that a juda- 
ical obfervance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the 
puritans, was every day gaining ground throughout the 
kingdom, and that the people, under colour of religion, 
were, contrary to former practice, debatred fuch {ports 


and recreations as contributed both to their health and 
ne their amufement §, Feftivals, which, in other nations 
and ages, are partly dedicated to public worfhip, partly 
to mirth and fociety, were here totally appropriated to the 
" offices of religion, and ferved to nourifh thofe fullen and 
le gloomy contemplations, to which the people were, of 


5 Kennet, P, 709. themiel 
cmucives, 
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CA P.themfelves, fo unfortunately fubject. The king imagin. 


XLVII. 


CA ~~ ed, that it would be eafy to infufe chearfulnefs into this 


3637. 


dark fpirit of devotion. He iffued a’ proclamation to 
allow and encourage, after divine fervice, all kinds of 
lawful games’ and exercifes'; and, by his authority, he 
endeavoured to give fanétion to a-praétice, which-his fub- 
jects regarded as the utmoft inftance of profanenefs and 


impiety 5. 


$ Franklyn, p. 31. . To show how rigid the Englith, chiefly the puritans, 
were in this particular, a bill was introduced into the houfe of commons, 
in the 18th of the king, for the more ftriét obfervance of the Sunday. which 
they affected to-call the Sabbath. One Shepherd oppofed this bill, objegted 
to the appellation of Sabbath as puritanical, defended dancing by the example 
of David, and feems even to have juftified {ports on that day, For this pro- 
fanenefs he was expelled the houfe, by the fuggeftion of Mr, Pym. The 
houfe of Lords oppofed fo far this puritanical fpirit of the commons, that they 
propofed,’ that'the appellation’ of Sabbath fhould be changed into that of the 
Lord's Day. Journ, 15,16 Feb, 1620,: 28 May. 1623. In Shepherd’s fens 


peace, his offence is {aid by the houfe to be great, exorbitant, ynparalleled, 
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‘A Sir Walter Raleigh’ s expedition His execution—-- 


Infurreétions in Bohemia———Lofs of the Palati- 


nate—— Negotiations with Spain A parlia- 
Fall of Bacon—— Rupiure 


Proteftation 


Parites 


ment 


between the king and the comimons 


of the commons. 


A T the time when Sir Walter Raleigh was firft con- C H A P, 


silty : ct Ser XLVIIL. 
fined in the Tower, his violent and haughty tem- 
per had rendered him the moft unpopular manin England; 16:8. 
Sir Walter 


and his condemnation was chiefly owing to that Bublic Raleish’s 
edium, under which he laboured. During the thirteen **Peditions 
years imprifonment which he fuffered, the fentiments of 
the nation were much changed with regard to him. Men 
had leifure to reflect on the hardfhip, not to fay injuftice, 
of his fentence; they pitied his active and enterprizing 
fpirit, which languifhed in the rigours of confinement ; 
they were ftruck with the extenfive genius of the man, 
who, being educated amidit naval and military enter- 
prizes, had furpaffed in the purfuits of literature even 
thofe of the moft reclufe and fedentary lives; and they 
admired his unbroken magnanimity, which, at his age 
and under his circumftances, could engage him. to un- 
dertake and execute fo. great a work as his hiftory of the 
world. To encreafe thefe favourable difpofitions, on 
which he built the hopes of recovering his liberty,, he 
fpread the report of a golden mine, which he had difco- 
vered in Guiana, and which was fufficient, according te 
his reprefentation, not only to ‘enrich all the adventurers, 
but to afford immenfe treafures to the nation. The king 


gaye 
S 
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ghey gave little credit to thefe mighty promifes ; both becaufe 
are he believed, that no fuch mifte as the one defcribed was 
3618, any-where in nature, and becaufe he confidered Raleigh 
as a man of defperate fortunes, whofe bufinefs it was, by 
any means, to procure his freedom, and to reinftate him- 
felf in credit and authority. Thinking, however, that 
he had already undergone fuficient punifhment, he re- 
leafed him from the Tower; and when his vaunts of the 
golden mine had induced multitudes to engage with him, 
the king gave them perimiffion to try the adventure, and, 
at their defire, he conferred on Raleigh authority over his 
fellow adventurers. Though ftrongly folicited, he ftill 
refufed to grant’ him a pardon, which feemed a natural 
confequence, when he was intrufted with power and 
command. But James declared himfelf ftill diffident of 
Raleigh’s intentions ; and he meant, he faid, to referve 
the former fentence, as a check upon his future beha- 

viour. 

RALEIGH well knew, that it was far from the king’s 
purpofe to invade any of the Spanith fettlements: He 
therefore firmly denied that Spain had planted any colo- 
nies on that part of the coaft where his mine lay. When 
Gondomar, the ambaflador of that nation, alarmed at his 
preparations, carried complaints to the king, Raleigh 
ftill protefted the innocence of his intentions: And James 
affured Gondomar, that be durf not form any hoftile 
attempt, but fhould pay with his. head for fo audacious 

Fhe minifter, however, wifely conclud« 
ing, that twelve armed veffels were not fitted out without 


an enterprize, 


fome purpofe of invafion, conveyed the intelligence to the 
court of Madrid, who immediately gave orders for arm- 
ine and fortifying all their fettlements, particularly thofé 

along the coaft of Guiana. 
WHEN the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe had: difcovered: fo many new worlds, they 
were 


\ BE A AMED &o 03 


hey were refolved to fhew themfelves fuperior to the barbarous C H A Pé 
it : ; XLVII. 
et heathens whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, Wy 
hi but alfo in the juftice of the quarrel: They applied to 618s 


Alexander VI. who then filled the papal chair; and he 
generoufly beftowed on the Spaniards the whole weftern, 
at, and on the Portuguefe the whole eaftern part of the globe. 
The more fcrupulous proteftants, who acknowledged not 
the authority of the Roman pontiff, eftablifhed the firft 
difcovery as the foundation of their title; and if a pirate 
or fea-adventurer of their nation had but erected a ftick 
or ftone.on the coaft, as a memorial of his taking poflef- 
fion, they concluded the whole continent to belong to 


tt them, and thought themfelves intitled to expel or exter- 
rt minate, as. ufurpers, the ancient poffeffors and inhabitants. 
It was in this manner that Sir Walter Raleigh, about 
twenty-three years before, had acquired to the crown of 
shy England a claim to the continent of Guiana, a region as 
large as the half of Europe; and though he had imme- 
diately left the coaft, yet he pretended that the Englifh 
af title to the whole remained certain and indefeazable. 
But it had happened in the mean time, that the Spani- 

ards, not knowing or not acknowledging this imaginary 
claim, had taken poffeflion of a part of Guiana, had 


D formed a fettlement on the river Oronooko, had built a 
little town called St. Thomas, and were there working 
fome mines of {mall value. 


To this place Raleigh directly bent his courfe; and, 
remaining himfelf at the mouth of the river with five of 
the largeft fhips, he fent up the reft to St. Thomas, under 
the command of his fon, and of captain Keymis, a per- 


fon entirely devoted to him. he Spaniards, who had 
expected this invafion, fired on the Englifh at their land- 
ing, were repulfed, and purfued into the town. Young 
Raleigh, to encourage his men, called out, That this was 
the true mine, and none but fools looked for any other; and 

advancing 


2 
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advancing upon the Spaniards, received a fhot, of which 
he immediately expired: ‘This difmayed not Keymis and 
the others. They carried on the attack; got’ pofleffiog 
of the town, which they afterwards redu¢ed -to-afhes; 
and found not in it any thing of value. 

RALEIGH did not pretend, that he had himfelf feeh 
the mine, which he had engaged fo many people t6 go in 
queft of : It was Keymis, he faid; who had formerly dit 
covered it, arid had brought him that lump of ore, which 
promifed fuch immenfe treafures. Yet Keymis, whé 
owned that he was within two hours’ march of the place; 
refufed, on the moft abfurd pretences, to take any effec- 
tual ftep towards finding it; and he returned immediately 
to Raleigh, with the melancholy news of his fon’s death, 
and the ill fuccefs of the enterprize. Senfible fo reproach; 
and dreading punifhment for his behaviour, Keymis, it 
defpait, retired into his cabin, and put an end to his own 
life. 

Tue other adventurers now concluded; that they were 
deceived by Raleigh; that he never had known of any 
fuch mine as he pretended to go in fearch of; that his 
intention had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and 
having encouraged his company by the fpoils of that 
place, to have thence proceeded to. the invafion of the 
other Spanifh fettlements ; that he expected to repair his 
ruined fortunes by fuch daring enterprizes ; and that he 
trufted to the money he fhould acquire, for making his 
peace with England; or if that view failed him, that he 
propofed to retire into fome other country, where his 
riches would fecure his. retreat, 


THE fmall acquifitions, gained by the fack of Sti 
‘Thomas, difcouraged Raleigh’s companions from enteré 
ing into thefe views ; though there were many circum 
ances in the treaty and late tranfactions, between the 

two 


$ 
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oy two nations, which might invite them to en gage in fuch pts a 
a piratical war againft the Spaniards. ‘ j 
1613, 


. VuEN' England made peace with Spain, the example 
07g - xr) oA 

of Henry IV. was imitated, who, at the treaty of Ver- 
vins, finding a difficulty in adjufting all queftions with 


regard to the Indian trade, had agreed to pafs over that 


als 


th article in total filence. ‘The Spaniards ha ving, all along, 


publifhed fevere edi&ts againit the intercourfe of any Eu- 


ropean nation with their colonies, interpreted this filence 
in their own favour, and confidered it as a tacit acqui-= 
efcence of England in the eftablithed laws of Spain. 


The Englifh, on the contrary, pretended, that, as they 


/ 


had never been excluded by any treaty from commerce 
with any part of the kin, g of Spain’s dominions, it was 
ftill as lawful for them to trade with his fettlements in 
either Indies, as with his European territories, In con 

hi fequence of this ambiguity, many adventurers from a 
land failed to the Spanifh Indies, and met with fevere 


punifhment, when caught; as they, on the other } 
often ftole, and, when fuperior in power; forced 


; 
S Heels. 
a2 trac 


; , 


with the inhabitants, and refifted, na si sys etimes plun- 
dered, the Spanifh governors. Viol 


which had been carried to a great hei Sa on 


f this nature, 


it was agreed to bury in total oblivion ; Se of the 
dificulty, which was found, in remedying 
any fixed principles. 


Bur as there appeared a great difference 


vate adventurers in fingle fhips, and a fleet - 
8 Ps, 


Heee ¢ 


a royal commiffion; Raleich’s companions thought it 


fafeft to return immediately to Eng 


Eng 
along with them to anfwer for his con duct, 

us that he employed firft to engage them to 

nt attack the Spanith fet ents, and, -failine of that, to 

ei make his efcape into France : 

re) fuccefsful, he was delivered 


g$ 


CHAP, 
XLVIII. 
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i 3 4 Seah eee : 
ftriétly examined, as well as his fellow-adventurers, be 


The council, upon enquiry, 


fore the privy-council. | 
found no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former fuf- 
picions, with regard to Raleigh’s intentions, had been 
wel! grounded ; that he had abufed the king in the repre- 
fentations which he had made of his projected adventure ; 
that, contrary to his inftru€tions, he had acted in an 
offenfive and hoftile manner againft his majefty’s allies; 
and that he had wilfully burned and deftroyed a town be- 
longing to the king of Spain. He might have been 
tried, either by common law for this act of violence and 
piracy, or by martial law for breach of orders: But it 
was an eftablifhed principle among lawyers ®, that, as he 
Jay under an aGtual attainder for high-treafon, he could 
not be brought to a new trial for any other crime. To 
fatisfy, therefore, the court of Spain, which raifed the 
loudeft complaints againft him, the king made ufe of that 
power which he had purpofely referved in his own hand, 


and figned the warrant for his execution upon his former 


fentence *. 

RaLeicuH, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his 
courage: And though he had formerly made ufe of many 
mean artifices, fuch as feigning madnefs, ficknefs, anda 
variety of difeafes, in order to protract his examination, 
and procure his efcape ; he now refolved to act his part 
with bravery and refolution. °is a /harp remedy, he faid, 
but a fure one for all ills ; when he felt the edge of the ax, 
by which he was to be beheaded i, His harangue to the 
people was calm and eloquent ; and he endeavoured to 
revenge himfe]f, and to load his enemies with the public 
hatred, by ftrong afleverations of fa&s, which, to fay the 
leaft, may be efteemed very doubtful *. With the utmoft 


& See this matter difcuffed in Bacon’s letters, publifhed by Dr, Birchy 
p. 381,» See note {¥] at the eAd of the volume. i Franklyn, ps 320 
k He afferted in the moft folemn manner, that he had no-wife contributed 
to Effex's death: But the Jaft letter in Murden’s colleétion contains the 

firongeft proof of the contrary. 
indifference, 


and re-C H A P, 
XLVIIL. 
there appeared ~~ 


o. 
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which, during 


ul his condu& and be-.Rale 


No meafure of James’s reign was attended with more 


c diflatisfa&tion than the punifhment of Sir Walt 


t 
chs To execute a’fentence; which was original 


which had been fo long fufpended, andy 


c 
med to have been tacitly pardoned by conferring on 


i: Sete, Pele ce 
nim anew truit and commiffion, 


of cruc 


enemy of ‘Engl lang 


tion, who had a : 


experience; was re 
And the intimate connectio 
entering into with Spain, being unis 


rendered this proof of his complaifance {till more 


dious and unpopular. 
James had entertained an opinion, which was pecu- 
liar to himfelf, and which had been adopted by none of 


his predeceftors, that any alliance, below that of 


ka 
Kul 


g, was unworthy of a prince of Wales; and he neve 
would allow any: princefs but a daughter of France or 


Peete Bs 


could receive honour from any alliance, ‘was fo well 


known, that Spain had founded on it the ho 


es Of £O- 


ve ring 


sous the moft-important tranfactions 
le 


i celebrated for politics or 
ing aa he. of Hens, the king of Spain 


fome hints of beftowi ng on that prince his.e 


whom he acs: ees dof in marr 
kine of France, Le 


a 
MII. At that time, the view of 
Kennet, p..703; 748, 
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Tnfurrec- 
tions in 


Bohemia. 
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Spaniards was to eng James into a neutrality with 


of Cleves, which was difputed 

nt and popifh line ™: But the bait 

umes, in confequence of his 

- with the Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, 
en, under the command of Sir Edward 


thefe two powers, and put the mar- 
d the Palatine of Newbourg, in 


uis time, the Spanifh ambaflador 
4 man whole flattery was the more artful, 
covered with, the appearance of franknefs and 
fincerity ; whofe politics were the more dangerous, be- 
caufe difguifed under the mafque of mirth and pleafantry. 
He now made offer of the fecond daughter of Spain to” 
prince Charles ; and, that he might render the tempta- 
tion irrefiftible to the neceffitous monarch, he gave hopes 
of an immenfe fortune, which fhould attend the prin- 
cefs. ‘The court of Spain, though determined to contract 
no alliance with a heretic®, entered:into negociations 
with James, which they artfully protracted, and, amidft 
every difappointment, they ftill redoubled his hopes’ of 
fuccefs?. ‘he tranfactions in Germany, fo important to 
the Auftrian greatnefs, became every day a new motive 
for this duplicity of conduct. 

In that great revolution of manners, which happened 
during the fixteenth and the feventeenth centuries, the 
only nations, who had the honourable, though often 
melancholy advantage, of making an effort for their ex- 


fas) 


os . be 
piring privileges, were fuch as, together with the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, were animated with a zeal for reli- 
gious parties and opinions. Befides the irrefiftible force 
of ftanding armies, the European princes poflefled this 
m Rufhworth, vol. i, p. 2. a 1619, © La Boderie, vel, iis 
Ps 39, P Franklyn, p. 71, 
zdvantage, 


Riad at VE eS. 


advantage, that they were defcended from the ancient © ee 83 
royal families ; that they continued the fame appellations 

of magiftrates, the fame appearance of civil govern ; ¢ 
and reftraining them s by all the forms of legal ad- 
miniftration, could infenfibly impofe the on their 


unguarded fubje Even the German nations, who 


formerly broke the Roma 
; 


mankind, now loft their 
the abfolute authority of their princes 


amongft them. In their circumftances, noth mB 


which difregzards all motives of human. p 


pious z 


dence, could nave made them entertain hopes of pre- 


ferving any longer thofe privileges, which 


hy } £ mn } j 
through 1@ many ages, had 


As the houfe of Auftria, througheut 


dominions, had ever made religion the 


ufurpations, fhe now met with. relifl froma like 
> 


principle ; and the catholic religion, as ufual, had 


itfelf on. the fide of monarc! 


the proteftant, 


of liberty. ‘The ftates of hemia, ha ns 
againft the emperor Matthias, continued their revoit 


again{t his fucceffor Ferdinand, and claimed the obferv- 


ance of all the edicts enacted in favour of 


gion, together with the reftoration of 
and conftitution. The n 5 oe 
lefia, Moravia, Lufatia, Auitria,, even the fo) f 


Hungary,, took part in the quarrel ; and throughout 


thefe populous and martial provinces, the {pir 


and civil war had univerfally diffufed itfelf 


Ferpinanp II. who poflk 


though not more lenity and moderation, 


than 


with the Auftrian princes, {tr 


recoyery of his authority ; and befides emp 


4 Rufhworth, vol. i, p. 
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CH A P.fiftance of his fubjects, who profefled the ancient reli. 
sceaccaleess gion, he engaged on his fide a powerful alliance of the 
1619. neighbouring potentates, All the catholic princes of 
the empire had embraced his defence ; even Saxony, the 

moit oe of the proteftant: Poland had declared 

itfelf in his favour; tand, above all, the Spanifh monarch, 
deeming his own Sindeelh clofely connected with that of 

the younger branch of his family, prepared powerful 

oe ours from Italy, and from the Low Countries; and 

ie alfo advanced large fums for the fupport of Ferdinand 

2nd a the catholic religion, 

THE ftates of Bohemia, alarmed at thefe mi ighty pre- 
parations, began alfo to folicit foreign affiftance ; and, 
together with that fupport, which they obtained from the 
evangelical union in Germany, they endeavoured to efta- 

blith connexions with greater princes. TI ey caft theit 
eyes on Frederic, eleGtor Palatine, T} hey confidered, that, 
befides commanding no sows force of his own, he 
was fon-in-law to the kin tie and nephew to 
prince Maurice, whofe authority ; was become almoft ab- 
folute in the United Prownece’ They hoped, that thefe 
princes, moved by the connexions of blood, ‘as well as 
by the tie of their common religion, would intereft them- 
felves in all the fortunes of F Frederic, and would promote 
his greatnefs, They therefore made him a tender of 
their crown, which they confidered as eleétive; and the 
young Palatine, ftimulated by ambition, without con- 
fulting either James * or Maurice, whofe oppofition he 
forefaw, immediately accepted the offer, and marched all 
his forces into Bohemia, in fupport of his new fubjeas. 


‘THE news of thefe events no fooner reached England, 
than the whole kino 


gdom was on fire to engage in the quar- 
fel. Scarcel ly was “the ardour greater, ak. which all the 


* Franklyn, p. 49, 
ftateg 


7 Rofiworth, vol, i, p, 19, 14s 
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ate curope er ages, cu 
ftates of Europe, in former ages, flew to refcue the holy hs 


land from the dominion of infidels. The nation was, —_—— 
as yet, fincerely attached to the blood of their monarchs, 1619. 
and they confidered their conne xion with the Palatine, 


who had married a daughter of England, as very clofe 


and intimate. And, when they heard of ca itholics carry- 
ing on wars and perfecutions againft proteftants, ‘ty 


thought their own intereft deeply conce rned, and re 
their “neutrality as a bafe defertion of the caufe of God, 
and of his holy religion. In fuch aq iarrel, they would 
gladly have marched to the oppofite extremity of Europe, 
have plunged themfe a res into a chaos of German poli- 
tics, and have expended all the blood and treafure of the 
nation, by coomecwe a aie with the whole houfe 
of Auftria, at the very time, and in the very place, 1m 
which it was the moft potent, and almoft irrefiftible. 


But James, befides that he had too little enterprize 
for fuch vaft undertakings, was reftrained by another 
motive, which had a mighty influence over him: He 
refufed to patronize the revolt of fubjects againft ‘their 
fovereign. From the very fiift he denied to his fon-in- 
law the title of king of Bohemia ‘: He forbade him to 
be prayed for in the churches under that appellation : 
And though he owned, that he sie nowile exar i 


pretenfions, privileges 


ftates" ; fo exalted was his idle 
that be concluded. fubjects ill: 
when they fteod in oppofition to thofe, who had acquit 
or aflumed that majeftic title. T hus, even in meafures, 
founded on true politics, James intermixed fo many nar- 
row prejudices, as diminifhed his authority, and expofed 
him to the imputation of weaknefs and of error. 


t Rufhworth, vol. i, ps 12, 13+ u Franklyn, p. 43s 
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> HAP, EANWHILE, affairs every where haftened to a crifis, 
ALVIS. _ 

Oe Ferdinand fected a great force under aia command of the 

#20 duke of Bayaria and the count of Bucquoy ; and advanced 

is € nemy in Bohemia, In the Low Countries, Spi- 

a. vetera an army of thirty thoufand men, 

» the ding: s refident at Bruffels, made re- 

duke Albert, he was anfwered, that 

mament had been tranfmitted to Spi- 

ad that he alone knew the fecret de- 

tination of j inola again told the minifter, that his 

| if Edmonds would accompany 

Bape he would there open them, 

d gi his full fatisfaction », It was more eafy to fee 

his SP ee than to prevent their fuccefs; - Aloft at 

one time, it was known in England, that Frederic, being 

defeated in the great and aeons battle of Prague, had 

fed with his f family into Holland, and that Spinola had 

of the vaded the Palatinate, and, meeting with no refiftance, 

siatinate, xcept from fome princes of the union, and from one 

Engltth regiment of 2,400 nen, commanded by the brave 

Sir Horace Vere*, had, in a little time, reduced the 
greateft part of that I ipali 

Hicu were now the murmurs and. complaints againit 

the king’s neutrality and una¢tive dif pofition, The | hap- 

pinefs and tranquillity of their own country became 

diftafteful to Bs Englith, when they reflected on the 

gtievances and diftrefles of their proteftant brethren in 

Germany. T hey easier not, that their interpofition 

in the wars of the conti; nent, oie gh agreeable to reli- 

gious zeal, could not, at that time, be juftified by any 

found maxims of politics; that, however exorbitant the 


Auftrian er reatnefs, the er was ftill too diftant to 


a 


f 


d 
1 Saal 
'¢ alarm to Fr 


give any ju 


ang 
igland ; that mighty refiftance 


W Franklyn, p. 44, Rufiworth, vol. i, P. 14, * Ibid, p. 42,43, 
Ryfhworth, vol,i. ps 15. , Kennet, p, 723, 
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and ftates in Germany, ere they would yield their neck 1 
OL 


to the yoke; that France, now engaged to contract a 1620 


would yet be made by fo many potent and warlike princes 


double alliance with the Auftrian family, muft neceflarily 
be foon rouzed from her lethargy, and oppofe the pro- 
refs of fo hated a rival ; that in the farther advance of 
conquefts, even the interefts of the two branches of that 
ambitious family muft interfere, and beget mutual jea- 
ried on at fach 


loufy and oppofition ; that a land-war, c 
a diftance, would wafte the blood and treafure of the 
Englifh nation, without any hopes of fuccefs; that a 
sful againft 


fea-war, indeed, might be both fafe and fucce 


Spain, but would not affect the enemy in fuch vital parts 


as to make them ftop their career of fuccefs in Germany, 
and abandon all their acquifitions ; and 


of recovering the Palatinate being at 


the affair was reduced to this fimple queftion, whether 


peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain hopes 
of plunder and of conquefts'in the Indies, were prefer- 
able? A queftion, which, at the beginning of the king’s 


and perhaps with reafon, 


reign, had already been decided, 


in favour of the former advantages. 


James might have defended: his pacific meafures by Negocia- 
¥ tions with 


fuch plaufible arguments: But thefe, though the chief, spain 


feem not to have been the fole motives which fwayed 
him. He had entertained the notion, that, as his own 
juftice and moderation had fhone out fo confpicuoufly 
throughout all thefe tranfactions, the whole houfe ot 
Auftria, though not awed by the power of England, 
would willingly, from mere refpect to his virtue, fubmit 
themfelves to fo equitable an arbitration. He flattered 
himfelf with hopes that, after he had formed an intimate 


connexion with the Spanifh monarch, by means of his 


fon’s matriage, the reftitution of the Palatinate might be 
precured, from the motive’ alone of friendfhip and _per- 


fonal 


ait) 
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£ 3A P. fonal attachment. He perceived not, that his unadtive 
Nha virtue, the more it was extolled, the greater diftegard was 
aaa expofed to,, He was not. fenfible, that the Spanith 
match was itfelf attended with fuch difficulties, that all 

his art of negociation wauld {carcely be able to furmount 

them ;-‘much lefs, that this match could in good policy 
bgglepended on, as the means ef proc uring fuch extraor= 

dinary adi antages. His unwarlike difpofiti ion, encreafed 

by age, rivetted him flill fatter in his errors, and. deter 

mined him to feck the reftoration of his fon-in-law, by 

tics, by arguments and embaf- 

er than by blood and violence, _ And the fame 

ich held him in awe of foreign na- 

tions, made him likewife afraid of fhocking the preju- 

dices of his own fubjects, and kept him: from openly 

owing the meafures, which he was determined. to pure 

fue. Or a ne hoped to turn thefe prejudices to 
account; and by their means, 1 agage his people to fur- 


nifh him with fupplies, of which their exceffive frugality 


} 
f 


had hitherto made them fo {paring and referved ¥, 


He frit trieg the expedient of a benevolence or free- 
gift from individuals ; pretending the urgency of the 
cafe, which would not allow of leifure for any other 

A parlia. meafure: But the jealoufy of liberty was now rouzed, 
eas and the nation regarded thefe ee benevolences as 
real extortions, contrary to law and < dangerous to free- 
dom, however authorized by ancient precedent. A par- 
lament was found to be the only refource, which could 
furnifh any large fupplies; and writs were accordingly 


iffued for fummonin; reat council of the nation 2, 


1621. In this parliament, there appeared, at firft, -nothing 
16ch June. byt duty and fubmiffion on. the part of the commons; 


¥ Franklyn, p. 47 Rufhworth, vol, i. p, 2x, Z See note [kK] 
at the end of tke y 


and 


i}, 
Ue 
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and they feemed determined to facrifice every thing, inC HA P. 
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order to maintain a good correfpondence with their prince. oy 


They would allow no mention to be made of the new 
cuftoms or impofitions, which had been fo eagerly dif- 
puted in the former parliament *: The imprifonment. of 
the members of that parliament was here, by fome, com- 
plained of; but, by the authority of the graver and mere 
prudent part of the houfe, that grievance was buried in 
oblivion®: And being informed, that the king had re- 
mitted feveral confiderable fums to the Palatine, the 
commons, without a negative, voted him two fubfidies « ; 
and that tog, at the very beginning of the feffion, con- 
trary to the maxims frequently adopted by their prede- 
ceffors. 

AFTERWARDS, they proceeded, but in a very tem- 
perate manner, to the examination of grievances. ‘They 
found, that patents had been granted to Sir Giles Mom- 
peflon and Sir Francis Michel, for licenfing inns and 
ale-houfes ; that great fums of money had been exacted, 
under pretext of thefe licences ; and that fuch inn-keepers 
as prefumed to continue their bufinefs, without fatisfying 
the rapacity of the patentees, had been feverely punifhed 
by fines, imprifonments, and vexatious profecutions. 

Tue fame perfons had alfo procured a patent, which 
they fhared with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Buck- 
ingham, for the fole making of gold and filver thread 
and Jace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for 
preventing any rivalfhip in thefe manufactures: They 
were armed. with authority to fearch for all goods, which 
might interfere with their patent; and even to punifh, 
at their own will and difcretion, the makers, importers, 
and venders of fuch commodities, Many had grievoutly 
fuffered by this exorbitant jurifdiction; and the lace, 

@ Journ. 5 Dec, 1621, b Journ, 22, 46 Feb, 1620, ¢ Journ. 
10 Feb, 1629, 


which 
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€ 2 A P. which had been manufactured by the patentees, was uni- 

Reid verlally found to be adulterated, and to be compoled 
402%. more.of copper. than of the precious metals. 

THEsr ‘grievances the commons repréfented. to the 

king; and they met with a very gracious and very cordial 

tion. He feemed even thankful for the information 

and declared hinifelf afhamed, that fuch 

abufes, unknowingly to him, had creeped into his ad 


5 


miniftration.  **-I affure you,” faid he, ‘* had I before’ 
** heard thefe things complained. of, I would have done 
** the office of a juft king, and out of parliament have 
“* punifhed them, as feverely, and peradventure more, 
** than: you now intend to do‘.”; A fentence was pafled 
or the punifhment of Michel and Mompeffon®. It was 
executed..on the former! ~The Jatter broke prifom_and 
e{cdped. Villiers was, at that time, fent purpofely on a 
foreign employment ; and his guilt being lefs enormous 
or Jefs apparent than that of the others, he was. the more 
ealily protected by the- credit of his brother, Bucking- 
Pama cf 


nam’, 


Encouracep by thi s fuccefs, the commons carried 
their {crutiny, and fil). with a refpeétful hand, into 
other abufes of importance. . The great feal was, at that 


Bacon’s fall, 


time, in. the hands of - the celebrated Bacon, - created 
Vifcount St. Albans ; a man univerfally admired for the 


greatnefs of his genius; and beloved for the courteouf- 
nefs and humanity of his behayiour. He was the great 


4 Franklyn, p. 1, Rushworth € Franklyn, p. $2 
Rufhwoith, vol, i. Pe 27. 


f Yelverton the attorney-general was accufed by the commons for drawing 
tents for thefe Monopolies, and for fupporting z them. He apologized 

elf, that he was forced by Buckingham, and that he fuppofed it to 

[ The lords were fo offended at thefe articles of de- 

ceflary to the attorney general, that they fined him 10,coo 

pounds to the king, sooo te the duke. Fhe fines, however, were after- 


wards remitted. Frank}, cS Rin z 
wards remitied, Franklyn, p. ¢ Ruthworth, vol, i, Ps 31s 32, &e. 


ornament 


Ne A MED OT. 109 


@rnament of his age and: nation’; and nous oht was want- oa. 4 Ps 
; oi i PRAMS 5. tas) 
ine to render him the ornament oi Wushatt nature itfelf, j 
but that ftrength of mind, which might check his in- 1621. 


temperate defire of pre ferment, that could add nothing 


ver 


to his dignity and might reftrain his: profufe inclination 


to expence, ‘that could be re equifite neither for his honour 


nor entertainment, His want of ceconomy and his in- 
dulgence to fervants had involved him in neceflities ; and, 


in order to fupply his prodigality, he had been tempted 


to take bribes, under the title-of prefents, and that in a 


very open manner, from fuitors in chancery. It appears, 


" that it had been ufual for former chancellors to take pre- 


fents ; and it is pretended, that Bacon, who followed the 
3 I 9 > 


fame dangerous practice, had fill, in the feat of juftice, 


yreferved the intecrity of a judge, and had given 
oo5-J J DY? 5 


ni decrees againft thofe very perfons, from whom he had 


received the wages of iniquity. Coniplain the 
louder on that account, and at laft reached fe of 


the peers. The chancellor, confc 


cated the vengeance of his judges, and end 


general avowal, to efc the confufion of a ftricter en- 
quiry. The fords i particular coni of 
all his corruptions. He acknowledged eight 
articles ; was fentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 
pounds, to be imprifoned in the Tower during the king’s 


pleafure, to be for ever incapable of any office, 
or employment, and never again to fit in parliament, -or 
come within the verge of the court. 

Tris dreadful fentence, ‘dreadful to a man of nice 


o 7} 


. ‘od ~ 1 bs - : 
ibility to honour, he furvived hve years} ana being 


in a little time from the’ 


} 5 Bet = NA ie tes 4 
unbroken, fupported 


3 


j j : Sears. = ] AA — i w~. beter 
anda deprefied fpirit, and dase out in lit 


is, Which have made his guilt or wea! 


o 
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gotten or overlooked by pofterity:. In confideration of hig 


P j great merit, the king teinjtted his fine; as well as all the 


2621, 


other parts of his fentence, corifetred on him a large pen 
fion of 1800 pounds a-year, and employed every expedient 
to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes, And 
that great philofopher, at laft, acknowledged with regret, 
that he had too long neglected the true ambition of a fine 
genius ; and by plunging into bufinefs and affairs, which 
require much lefs capacity, but greater frmnefs of mind, 
than the purfuits of learning, had expofed himfelf to fuch 
grievous calamities &, 

‘THE commons had entertained the idea, that they 
were the great patrons of the people, and that the redrefs 
of all grievances muft proceed from them; and to 
this principle they were chiefly beholden for the regard 
and confideration of the public. In the execution of this 
office, they now kept their ears open to complaints of 
every kind; and they carried their refearches into many 
grievances, which, though of no great importance, could 
not be touched on, without fenfibly affecting the king 
and his minifters. The Prerogative feemed, every mo- 
ment, to be invaded; the king’s- authority, in every 
article, was difputed ; and James, who was willing to 
correét the abufes of his power, would not fubmit to 
have his power itfelf queftioned and denied. After the. 
houfe, therefore, had fat near fix months, and had, as yet, 
brought no confiderable bufinefs to a full conclufion, the 
king refolved, under pretence of the advanced feafon, to 
interrupt their proceedings ; and he fent them word, that 
he was determined, in a little time, to adjourn them till 
next winter. The commons made application to the 


£ It is thought, that appeals from chancery to the houfe of peers fir 
came into practice, while Bacon held the great feal. Appeals, under the 
form of writs of error, had long before lain again the courts of law. 
Blackflone’s Commentary, vol, iii, PR» 4543 


lords, 
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lords, and defired. them to, join in a petition for delaying CH A Ps 
: 744 ; XLVIIE 

1 1* wch wacr uted byw the - } nie iy 

the adjournment; which was fuled by the r houfe. Gaps 1 


s project of a joint petition as an 162% 


Che king re 
attempt to force him from his. meafures : He thanked the 
peers for their refufal to concur in it, and told them, that, 
if it, was, their defire, he. would delay. the adjournment, 
but would not fo far comply with the requeft of the lower 
houfe *. .. And thus, in thefe great national affairs, the 
fame. peevifhnefs, .which, -in private altercations, often 
raifes.a quarrel from the fimalleft beginnings, produced a 
mutual. coldnefs and difputt between the king and the 
commons. 

Durinc the recefs of parliament, the king ufed ey ery B 


ris ' : ‘ 


meafure to.render himfel fp with the mation, “and to, 


appeale. the rifing ill-humour of their reprefentatives. He 
had voluntarily offered the parliament to circumfcribe his 
ywn prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power 


of granting monopolies, He now recalled all the pate: 


of that kind, and redrefled every article of grievance, to 
the number of thirty-feven,, which had ever been com~ 
plained of in the houfe of commons‘. | But he gained 
not the end which he propofed. The difgutt, which 
had appeared at parting, could not fo fuddenly be difpel- 
se He had likewife been fo aenptusdent as to commit 

to prifon Sir Edwin Sandys *, without any known caufe, 


befides his a€tivity and vigour, in difcharging his duty « as 


varliament, And above all, the tranfa 


when joined to the king’s cau 


tions, negociations, ays, to inflame 


of honour and religion, which prevailed thro 
? i 


nation !.. ‘Fhis fananice the ban of the empire was 
3 r 


h Rufhworth, vol. i. ! 


Pe 35« iTbid, vol, i. p, 3 
P 733° k Journ. 1 Dec, 1621, 


1 To fhow to what degree the nation was inflamed with regard tc 


tinate, there occurs a remarkable ftory this feffion. One Floy3, 


Pinar 


the Fleet, a catholic, had dropped fome expreffions as if he we-e | 
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blithed againft the elector Palatine ; and the execution 


f it was committed to the duke of Bavaria™, ‘The 
: 
il 


Upper Palatinate was, in a little time, conquered by that 
prince; and meafures were taking in the empire for be- 
ftowine on him the eleétoral dignity, of which the Pala- 


Frederic now lived with his nume- 


And 
throughout all the new conquefts, in both the Palatinates, 
as well as in. Bohemia, Auftria, Lufatia, the progrefs of 
the Auftrian arms was attended with rigours and feve- 
rites, exercifed againft the profeflors of the -reformed 
religion. 

Tue zeal of the commons immediately moved them, 
upon their aflembling, to take all thefe tranfa@ions into 
confideration. They framed a remonftrance, which they 
intended to carry to the king. They reprefented, that 
the enormous growth of the Auftrian power threatened 
the liberties of Europe; that the progrefs of the catholic 
religion in England bred the moft melancholy appre- 
henfions, left it fhould again acquire an afcendant in the 
kingdom ; that the indulgence of his majefty towards the 
profeffors of that religion had encouraged their infolence 
and temerity ; that the*uncontrouled conquefts, made-by 
the Auftrian family in Germany, raifed mighty expecta- 
tions in the Englith papifts; but above all, that the 


profpect of the Spanifh match elevated them fo farjas to 


the misfortunes of the Palatine and his wife, 
flame; and pretending to be 


The commons were in a 
a court of judicature and of record, proceeded to 
condemn him to-a fevere punithment. The houfe of lords checked this en- 
croachment; and what was extraordinary, confidering the prefent humour 
latter acquiefced in the fentiments of the peers. 
This is almoft the only pretenfion of the Englith commons, in which they 
have not prevailed, Happily for the. nation, they have been fuccefsful in 
almoft all their other claims. See Parliamentary Hiftory, vol, v, p. 428, 
429, &c. Journ, 4, 8, 12 May, 1621, 
Pranklyn, P 73. 


I 


of the lower houfe, the 


hope 


ia pe I. It3 


oe . P, 
liope for an entire toleration, if not the final re-eftablifh- ¢ Be 
a ; XLVI. 
ment of their religion, ‘The commons, therefore, en- ak diiak 
treated his majefty, that he would immediately undertake 16% 
the defence of the Palatine, and maintain it by force of 
arms ; that he would turn his fword againft Spain, whofe 
armies and treafures were the chief fupport of the catho- 
lic intereft in Europe; that he would enter into: no ‘ne« 


eociation for the marria 


eof his fon but with a proteftant 
princefs ; that the children-of popifh recufants fhould be 


taken from their parents, and be committed to the care 
of proteftant teachers and {choolmafters ; and that ‘the 


fines and confifcations, to 


holics were by 
law liable, fhould be levied with the utmoft feverity °. 


= MNS a Rear : 
By-this do/d ftep, unprecedented in En rland for many 


y 


ly ever heard of in peaceable times, the 


t once all the ki ng’s favourite maxims 


cautious and pacific meafures, his 
lenity towards the Romifh religien, and his atta¢hment 
to the Spanifh alliance, from which he promifed him- 
But what moft difeufted 
him was, their feeming invafion of his prerogative, and 


felf fuch mict 


ity advante 


their pretending, under colour of advice, to direét his 


onduét in fuch points, as had ever been acknowl deed 


oh to belong lely to the management and direction of the 
ei: : : 

fover He was, at that time, abfent at Ne _wmarket ; 
fh 


but as foon as he heard of the intended remonftrance of 


the commons, he wrote a letter to the {fpeaker, in which 
he fharply rebuked the houfe for openly debating matters 
far above their reach and cz 


and he Rrihy forbade 


them to meddle with any that regarded his go- 
vernment or deep matters and -efpecially not to 


touch on his fon’ 


S Me of Spain, 


nor to attack the honour of that chine or any of his 


n Franklyn, p, 58, 59: Ruthworth, vol. i. p. 40, 41. Kennet, p..737. 
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friends and confederates. In order the more to intimi- 
he mentioned the imprifonment of SirEdwin 
Sandys; and though he denied, that the confinement of 
that member had been owing to any offence committed in 
the houfe, he plainly told them, that he thought him- 
{elf fully intitled to punifh every mifdemeanor in parlia- 
ment,.as well during its fitting as after its diffelution; 
and that he intended thenceforward to chaftize any man, 
whofe infolent beaviour there fhould minifter occafion of 
offence °, 

Tuis violent letter, in which the king, though he here 
jmitated former precedents, may be thought not to have 
acted altogether on the-defenfive, had the effect, which 
might naturally have been expected from it: The com- 
mons were inflamed, -not terrified. Secure of ‘their own 
popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war 
with the catholics abroad, and the pene of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince, 
who was unfupported by military force, and ashe gentle 
temper would, of itfelf, fo foon difarm his feverit Ye In 
a new remonftrance, therefore, they {till infifted-on their 
former remonftrance and ssi and they maintained, 
though in refpectful terms, that they were intitled to in- 
terpofe with their ee in all-matters of government; 
that to poflefs entire freedom of fpeech, in their debates 
on public bufinefs, was their ancient and undoubted 

right, and an inheritance tranfmitted to them from their 
anceftors ; and that, if any member abufed this liberty, 
it belonged to the houfe alone, who were witnefles of his 


offence, to inflit a proper cenfure upon him P 


SO vigorous an anfwer was nowife calculated to appeafe 


the king. It is faid, when the a 


approach of the com- 


ty RP rartk a ee r 
» P. 60. Ruthworth, vol, i, P: 43. Kennet, p. 741+ 


VD, p, Oo, Pe 44, Kennet, 'p, 74te 


mittee, 


Beit NE alee cy Is 


mittee, who were to prefent.it, .was notified to -+him, 


iS 


tied to shims. he Cotnauee 


XLVI. 


ordered twelve chairs to. be brou ght; > For that there-were a id 


fo many kings a coming 3 His anfwer was. prompt and 


fharp. He told the h xftrance was 
} 


more like a‘denunciation of war than an: addrefs o@duti- 


ful. fubjeéts; that their pretenfion. to inquire into. all 


ftate-affairs, without exception, fuch, a. plenspotence 
© * Men c arer | — t hy 
as none of thei ance even during n.of the 


weakeft princes, had ever 


tranfactions es on a.complication of views andin- 


telligence, with which they were entirely WNACA HAINES . 


that they could not better fhow their wifdom as well as 
duty, than by keeping within their proper * {phere ; and 
that in any bufinefs, which depended on. his prerogative 

B, > t S % 


they had no title to. interpofe with their advice, except 
7 i ° 


when he was pleafed to And he concluded with 


thou 


thefe memorable words 


f fiile, in mentioning your ancient and undoubte 


oR that ye had | faid, 


inheritance, but. would rather have wifhe 


7 } 
that your privileges were derived from the grace and permif- 


fion of our anceftars and us (for the m 


; Delor atin. thai thee eae 
precedents, which She ws rather a toleration. than inber wance ) 5 


yet we are pleafed to give you our royal that as long 


s. you contain yourfelves within 


will be as care ful te ma 


ca hanes lprrp ee sa ipa | Fara « Av pAoroliny 
z1es and pi ~vileges as eVer aiiy of our predecessors 


as to prefers ’€ OUr OLUR royal prey 


30 3 


‘T'H1s open pretenfion of the king’ 


alarm to the houfe of commons. 


denied, yet 


every privilege, if not plain 


leaft, as precarious. It might be fortcited 


4 Kennet, p, 43. 


© We futor ultra crepidam, This ex 


But it was a Latin proverb famil 


Dy p. 02, 63, 64. Ruthworth, vol, i, ps 46; 47, &c. Ken- 


Ret, pe 743s 


by 
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ney had iready abufed it. They thought proper, 
im mediately to oppofe ait, to hee 
hey framed a proteftation, in which th 
r former claims for freedom of fpeech, ad an un- 


to interpofe with their advice znd 


1 they afierted, That the liberties, franchifs, 


are the ancient 


of the fubjedis of 


hefe encreafing heats and jta- 
hurried to town. He fent immeli- 
the commons ; and, with 1is 
ouncil, he tore out this protefa- 


tion"; and ordered his reafons to 


be inferted in the 

council-book. He was doubly difpleafed, he faid, wth 

the proteftation of the lower houfe, on account of the 

manner of framing it, as well as of the matter which it 

ed. It was tumultuoufly voted, at a late hour, 

and it was expreffed in fuch general 

as might ferve for a foundation to 

oft unwarrantable 

e houfe might have proved dang:r- 

It was no longer poflible, 

le men were in fu mper, to finifh any bufinds. 

parliament, and 

foon after diffolved it y proc! ion: in which-he alle 

made an apology 

Tue | cating members 

and Sir Robert i selips 


Nathaniel 


rorth, vol i. p.5g§ 
commiffion 


Ty x2 M:E-S T 1 


J = — . 7 
in order toc HAP. 
- LVIil. 
ENJOV= a ed 


1041, 


on with other 


canmif 


execute fome b 


ed, at leaft exercifed, of employing any 


min, even without his 
fevice. 
Sir Jc 


] — ~ <xTra° 
mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 


ie, a powerful man in the houfe of con 


. “Aliage J 3 ald - neue. cninitellar at 
conptroller of the houfehold, a privy counfellor, and 


foon after, a This event is memorable; “asi be- 
ing the firit perhaps, in the whole hit of 


a Man, on ac 


4ipon it, 10 i i oO ey cry man 
beran to ulee himfe and en- 


were propagated throughou 


g 
te 4 ES oa yf nrocia 

yan dik james, proc 

difcourfing of flate affairs *. | Suci mations, id 
they had any effect, ferved rather to the cut y 
of the p And in every company or fociety, the 
late is became the fubject of argument and de 

J S 


the p 


the hiftory of England 


scope 
f popul: 


recard to the or I 


i 
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yak Fs, fonable man muft allow, that, as monarchy is the moft 

puuaesiae fimple form of government, it muft firft have occurred to 
162% ude and-uninftructed mankind, The other complicated 

and artificial additiéns were the fuceeffive invention of 

fovereigns and legiflators ; or, if they were obtruded on 

7 jous fub ts, their origin muft appear, 

ftill more precarious and unfavourable, 

In England, the authority of the king, in all the exte- 

rior forms of government and in the common ftyle of law, 

appears totally abfolute and fovereign ; nor does the real 

fpirit of the conftitution, as it has ever difcovered itfelf 

hefe appearances, The 
1; by his will it is dift 


folved. It is his will alone, though at the defire of both 


in praétice, fall: much hort: of +t 
l 


parliament is created by his wi 


houfes, which gives authority to laws, To all foreign 
nations, the majefty of the monarch feems to merit fole 
attention and regard. And no fubject, who has expofed 
‘himfelf to royal indignation, can propofe to live with 
fafety in the kingdom ; nor can he eyen leave it, accord- 
‘lig to law, without the confent of his mafter. Ifa ma- 
giftrate, invironed with fuch power and fplendor, fhould 
onfider his authority as facred, and regard himfelf as the 
anointed of heaven, his pretenfions may bear a very fa- 
vourable conftruétion. Or, allowing them to be merely 
pious frauds, we need not be furprized, that the fame 
ftratagem, which was practifed by Minos, Numa, and 
the moft celebrated legiflators of antiquity, fhould now, 
in thefe reftlefs and inquifitive times, be employed by the 
king of England. Subjeéts are not raifed above that 
quality, though affembled in parliament, The fame 
humble refpect and deference jig ftill due to their prince, 
‘Though he indulges them in the privilege of laying be- 
fore him their domeftic grievances, with which they are 
{uppofed to be beft acquainted, this warrants not their 
bold intrufion into every proyince of government, And, 


to all judicious examiners, it muft appear, ‘ 


lines of duty are as much tranfgrefled by a more ir d 


“* pendent and: lefs refpectful exercife. of acknowledged 
“<¢ powers, as by the ufurpation of fuch as are: new and 
ee 


unufual,.” 
Tue lovers of liberty, throughout the nation, reafoned 


after.a very different manner. It is in vain, faid they, 


that the king traces up the Englifh government to its firft 


origin, in order to reprefent the pr iviles ges of parli ament 


as dependent and a Prefcription and the prac- 


tice of fo many ages, mutt, rere this time, have given 


{ 


ie ; 
a fanétion to thefe 


nTime even though they had been 


derived from an origin no more 1ified, than that which 


If the wr 


of. the .E ng hith 
as aflerted, reprefent p ] 


’ 
£,- + “nn {é £ es 
srom the confent of mon irchs,.. the 


nature, when we trace. government r, muf 
fhow us, that monarchs themfelve autho- 


rity to the ee fubmiffion = the. people. But, in 
we 


fact, no age can be fhown, when the Englifh govern- 


ment was a ltogether an unmixed mona cl j 


srivileces of the nation have, at any particular period 
I 5 > r t 
been. overpowered. by violent nied of forei 


or domeftic ufurpation ; the generous fpirit. of 


has ever feized the firft opportunity of re-eftablifhing 
ancient: gove 
ftyle of the 


tion, royal auth 


fupreme; whatever 1s euentia: to the.exercife. of 


] 


mec fies WI » power nut be reoarded ; >aually 
and legifls ve power, mu egarded as equally 


divine and — 


n¢ction be. made in 
this refpedt, the preference. is furely due to thofe national 
councils, by whofe interpofition the exorbitancies of 


tyrannical power are reftrained, and.that faci ed liberty. is 


preferved, which heroic {pirits, in all ages, 


Te more 
} 


inace- 2 
Ide pasta 
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rar poet agile precious than life itfelf. Nor is it fufficient to fay, 
tebe hs that the mild and equitable adminiftration of James, af- 
781. fords little occafion, or no occafion, of complaint. How 
moderate foever the exercife of his prerogative, how exa& 


ws and conftitution; *% If 


S, it is requifite to watch him with the fame 


with the fame vigour, as if he 
all the excefles of cruelty and 
tyranny.” 

Amupst thefe difputes, the wife and moderate in the 
nation endeavoured to preferve, as much as poffible, an 
equitable neutrality between the oppofite parties ; and the 
more they reflected on the courfe of public affairs, the 
greater difficulty they found in fixing juft fentiments with 
regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded the 
very rife of oppofite parties as a happy prognoftic of the 
eftablithment of liberty ; nor could they ever expe& to 
enjoy, in a mixed government, fo invaluable a blefiing, 
without fuffering that inconvenience, which, in fuch 
governments, has ever attended it. But, when they 
confider, on the other hand, the neceflary aims and pur- 
fuits of both parties, they were ftruck with apprehenfion 
of the confequences, and could difcover no feafible plan 
of accommodation between them. From long practice, 
the crown was now pofleffed of fo exorbitant a preroga- 
tive, that it was not fufficient for liberty to remain on the 

five, or endeavour to fecure the little ground, which 

her: It was become neceflary to carry on an 
offenfive war, and to circumfcribe, within more narrow, 
as well as more exact bounds, the authority of the fove- 
reign. Upon fuch provocation, it could not but happen, 
that the prince, however juft and moderate, would en- 
deavour to reprefs his opponents 3 and, as he ftood upon 
the very brink of arbitrary power, it was to be feared 
that 


Ty 
LL, 


Ji A Mae $e cd. 


that he would, haftily and unknowingly, pais thofe 
limits, which were not precifely marked by the conftitu- 
tion. The turbulent government of England,’ ever fluc- 
tuating between privilege and prerogative, would afford a 
variety of precedents, which might be pleaded on both 
fides. In fuch delicate queftions, the people muft be 
divided : The arms of the ftate were ftill in their hands : 
A civil war muft enfue ; a civil war, where no party or 
both parties would juftly bear the blame, and where the 
good and virtuous would fcarcely know what vows to 
form ; were it not that liberty, fo neceflary to the per- 
fection of human fociety, would be fufficient to byafs 


their affections towards the fide of its defenders. 


alatinate 
peror and he duke of | 
been regarded as 


England, 


= was plainly 


sult 
conducted by fo unwar 

impoflible, while 
Negocia- 

tions with "i 
regard to the Vs 
marriage and 
the Palati- 

nate, 


ween him and the commons, 


l ] P 
had they 


erefore, 


terity, muft now carry lefs 


aE commanded 
varia told him 


any reaty for 


faid as 


to refume with the empero 
and he opened the negociations 


hduke Albert. 


talk 
he Fe 


been managed with ever 


weight with them; 


was eafy to elude all his applications. 
Ze his amba I 
hoftilities, 


treaty 


L 742 ” 2 
bain—-P; Ince RY 


treaty brokei—m—— 


 Briftol—— Rupture 


the hands of the em- 
ria, muft always have 
) 
ie 


or the power of 


a prince as James: 
fubfifted bee 
1epociadaas 
fo great dex- 
and it 
lord Dig- 


‘ed a ceflaten 


When 
luke of Bavaria, 
The duke of Ba- 

fupe perfluous to form 


‘t4p0 ae Pepe “play 
“les are airveaay ceafed, 


Bar. par- 
james endeavoure 
J accommodation ; 


at Bruffels, under the 
death, 


which 


under that of the In- © _H A P. 


fanta: When the conferences were ent ed upon, it was 
found, that the powers of thefe princes to determine 1622, 
in the controverfy were not fufficient or fatisfactory. 

...) Schwartze 


London : and it was hoped, that he would bring m 


ourg, the imperial minifter, was ~~ sted at 


mt 
1a) 


ample authority - His commiffion referred eilelvely to the 
=H negoci ation at Brufl els, . It was not difficult for the king 
al to perceive, that his applications were negle&ted by the 
emperor; but as he! had no choice of any other expedient, 


and it feemed the intereft of his fon-in-law to keep alive 


his pretenfions, he was fill content’ to follow Ferdinand 


through all his ; fhifts and evafions. Nor was he entirely 


difcoutaged, even when the imperial diet at Ratifbon, by 


i the influence, or er authority of the emperor, thoueh 


contrary to the prot teftation of Saxony and of all the pro= 


teftant princes and cities, | had transferred the eleCtora 


dignity from the Palatine to the duke of Bavaria. 


Mranwnitek, the efforts made by Frederic, for the 


recovery of his dominions, were vigorous. Three armies 


were levied in’ Germany by his authority, under three 


commanders, duke Chriftian of Brunfwick, the prince of 
Baden-Dourlach, and count Mansfeldt. ‘The two for- 


mer genera]s were defeated by count Tilly and the Impe- 


: The third; though much inferior in force to his 
ene ren (ill maintained the war; but with no equal 
fupplies of money either from the Palatine or the king of 


Eng 


anid. it was ch iefly by pil lage and free quarters in the 


ubfifted his army. As the Auftrians 


j they were kept in more exact difci- 
line; and James jeiny’s became wea south left fo un= 
equal a conteft, befides rav aging the Palatine’s hereditary 
dominions, would end in the total alienation of the peo- 
ple’s affections from their ancient fovereign, by whom 
they w 


e plundered, and in an attact hment to their new 
matters, 
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al mafters, by whom they w - He perfuaded 
oo, therefore his fon-in-law to difarm, under > cokes of duty 


and fubmiffion to the emperor: And accordingly, Mant. 
feldt was difmiffed from: the Palatine’s fervice ;.and that 
famous general withdrew his army into the Low Coug- 
tries, and there received a commiffion from the States of 
= United Provinces, 

was made of James’s ne- 
pl vieanhaiy mentioned by all 
15 fhall have place here, 
ourier ‘was’ introduced 

carrying the doleful’ news, 
foon be wrefted from the houfe of Auftria ; fo powerful 
were the fuccours, which, from all quarters; were haften- 
ing to the relief of the defpoile elector: The king of 
Denmark had agreed to contribute to his affiftance a hun- 
dred thoufand pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred 
thoufand butter-boxes, and the king of England a hun- 
dred thoufand ae aes On sthee occafions, he was 
painted with a fcabbard, but without a fword 3 or with 
a fword, which nobody could draw, though feveral were 

pulling at it¢. 
It was not from his n 
the duke of Bavariz ames eepetted any fuccefs in 
his project of reftoring i¢ Palatine: His eyes were en- 
tirely turned towards Spain; and if he could effe@uate 
his fon’s Marriage with the Infanta, he dowbted not, but 
that, after fo intimate a conjunction, this other point 
could eafily be obtained, ‘The negociations of that court 
being commonly. dilatory ¥, it was not eafy for a prince of 
fo little penetration in bufinefs, to diftinguith, whether 
the difficulties, which occurred, were real or’ affected; 
and -he was furprized, after amen: five years on fo 
fimple a dem nand, that:he was not more advanced than at 
© Parl Hit, vol, y, P. 4345 @ Kennet, P. 749. 

the 


ial 7 AE BO £25 


the beginning, A difpenfation from Rome was requifite © HA’. 
XLIX. 

Iti PYINCe'> Qenynmead 

and the king of Spain, having undertaken to preeure that © 1622. 


Olour 


for the marriage of the Infanta with a prot 


difpenfation, had thereby acquired the means of retarding 
i at pleafure, or of forwarding the marriage, and at the 


fame time of concealing entixvely his artifices: from. the 
court of England. 


In order to remove all obftacles, James. difpatched 
Digby, foon afterwards crea ated: earl of Briftol, as his 
ambaflador to Philip IV. who had lately -fucceeded his 
father in the crown of Spain. He feeretly employed 
Gage'as his agent at Rome ; and’finding thatithe diifer- 
ence of. religion was the principal, if not fole difficulty, 


which ‘retarded the marriace,’he refolved to foften: that 


objection as much as poflible. He iffuec 


for difcharging all popifh recufants who we 
ging f 


and it was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, for 


the future, the execution of the penal Jaws enacted eesti 


them. © For this ftep, fo oppofite to the rigid fpirit of his 
fubje&ts, he took caré to apologize; and he even endea- 
4] ? i S 3 


vyoured to afcribe it to his great z« fer the reformed 


religion. -He had been making applications, he faid, 


all foreion princes for fome indulgence to the diftrefled 
gn | g 


proteftants ; and he was ftill anfwered by obj tions de- 
rived from the feverity of the Englith inte againft catho- 


lics ¢«. It might indeed occur to him, that, if the 


extremity of religious zeal was ever to abate among the 
chriftian feéts, one of them muft begin; and nothing 


would be more honourable for England, than to have 


led the way in fentiments fo wife and moderate. 


Nor only the religious puritans murmured at this to- 


lerating meafure of the king : ‘The lovers of 


were alarmed at fo important an exertion of his prerooa+ 


tive. But, among other dangerous articles of authority, 


e Franklyn, p, 69, Rufhworth, vol, i. p. 
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the kings’ of England were at that time poflefied of the 


difpenfing power ; were in the conftant practice 

of ex i though the royal prerogative 

in civil matters was then extenfive, the princes, during 

fome late reigns, had been accuftomed to aflume a ftill 

larger in ecclefiaftical. Amd the king failed not to repre. 

fent the toleration of catholics as a meafure entirely of 
that nature. 

s’s conceffion in favour of the catholies, he 

The fame religious motives, which 

had hitherto rendered the court of Madrid infincere4n all 

taken with regard to the marriage, were now 

fF caufe of promoting it. By its means, it was 

there hoped, the Englith catholics would for the future 


happy inftrument of procuring to the church fome tran- 
quillity, after the many fevere perfecutions, which it had 
hitherto undergone. ‘The earl of Briftol, a minifter of 
vigilance and penetration, and who had formerly oppofed 

UI alliance with catholics f, was now fully. convinced of 


a 
the fincerity of Spain; and he was ready to congratulate 
t 


he king on the entire completion of his views and pro- 
jets *. A daughter of Spain, whom he reprefents as 
extremely accomplifhed, would foon, he faid, arrive in 
England, and bring with her an immenfe fortune of two 


millions of picces of eight, or 600,000 pounds fterling; 
a fum four times greater than Spain had ever before given 


41 


with any princefs, and almoit all the money, 


which the parliament, during the whole courfe of this 


oS 


reign, had hitherto granted the king. But what was 


of more. importance to 
Briftol confidered this match as an infal] 
the Palatine’s reftoration ; nor would Philip, he thought, 


ever have beftowed his fifter and fo large a fortune, under 


£ Rufhworth, vol, i 


AAR SOW 027 


the profpe& of entering next day into a war with Eng- © had - P. 
land. So-exact was-his intelligence, that the moft fecret. ey 
counfels.of the Spaniards, -he -boatts, a never efcaped 1622. 
him"; and he found that \they;had :all:along confidered 

the -marriage of the Infanta and the reftitution ofthe Pa 

latinate as meafurés.clofely connected, sor altogether infe- 


1 PS | 


parable i, However little calculated James’socharaéter:to 


extort fo vaft 'a.conceffion,; ,Fhowever jimproper: the: mea- 


fures which he had purfued for ,obtaiming that,jend.; the 
ambaflador .could not »withfiand..the-plain evidence of 
facts, by which Philip now jdemonftrated | his fincerity. 
Perhaps too, like a wife man, he confidered, that -reafons 


of ftate, which are fuppofed folely.to.influence the coun- 
> Paes 


cils of monarchs, are not always..the motives, .-which 


there.predominate; that the milder wiews of gratitude, 


" srofit bat, 5 } ] 
» Senerelity, are frequently a 


e perfons,) to counterbalance th 


juftice and moderation of 


the{e trar 
tneic fran 


his htt on 


that he had at la 


nation, fo celebrated for honour and fidelity, ©r if :po- 
litics mutt ftil] be fuppofed the ruling motive of all public 
the maritime power of England was_{o confi- 


derable, and the Spanifh dominions fo di 


well induce the council of Philip to think, that a 


friendfhip with the mafters of the fea could not 


chafed by too great:conceffions *, _ And as James 
fo many years, had been allured and feduced by 


and proteftations, his people enraged by delays and dii- 


h Rufhworth, vol. i. p.272. 


i We find by private letters between Philip IV, and the Conde 


is: vn oy the latter to Buckinghs that the wmarria nd the » 
‘ were always confidered by the court of Spain as infeparable. 
See Eceniatiye: p71, 72. Kuthworth, vol. i. p. 71, 280, 299, 300, Parl, 


Hift. vol, vie p. 66, &% Franklyn, p. 72. 
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CHA P. appointments; it would probably occur, that thete was 
SLIX, | = E bane an - ae 
———, »now no medium left between the moft inveterate hatred 
eer 
i 


3622. and the moft intimate alliance between thé nations, Not 
to mention, that, as a new fpirit began about this time 
to animate the councils of France; the friendfhip of 

*land became every day more neceffary to the great. 


nefs and fecurity of the Spanifh monarchy: 


ALL meafures being, therefore, agreed “on between 


parties, naught was wanting but’ the difpenfation 


the 2 
from Rome, which might be confidéred a8 a mere forma: 
lity'. The king, juftified by fuccefs, ‘now exulted in 
his pacific ‘counfels, and boafted of his fuperior fagacity 
and penetration ; when all thefe flattering profpeéts were 
blafted by the temerity of a man, whom hé had fondly 
exalted from a private condition, to be the bane of him- 
felf, of his family, and of his people. 

Ever fince the fall of Somerfet, Buckingham had 
ingham, governed, with an uncontrolled fway, both the court 
and nation ; and could James’s eyes have been opened, 
he had now full Opportunity of obferving how unfit his 
favourite was for the high ftation, to which he was 
raifed. Some accomplifhments of a courtier he pofleffed ; 
Of ‘every talent of a ‘minifter he was utterly devoid, 
Headlong in his paffions, and incapable equally of pru- 
dence and of diffimulation : Sincere from violence ra- 
ther than candour ; expenfive from profufion more than 
generofity : A warm friend, a furious énemy ; but with- 
out any choice or difcernment in either: With thefe 
qualities he had early and quickly mounted to the hich- 
eft rank ; and partook at once of the infolence which at- 
tends a fortune newly acquired, and the impetuofity 
which belongs to perfons born in high ftations, and un- 
acquainted with oppofition, 

i Rufhworth, yol, i 
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Amonc thofe who had experienced the arrogance of C H A P. 


this overgrown favourite, the prince of Wales himfelf 
had not been entirely fpared; anda great coldnefs, if 
not an enmity, had, for that reafon, taken place between 
them. Buckingham, defirous of an opportunity, which 
might connect him with the prince, and overcome his 
averfion, and at the fame time envious of the great-cre- 
the Spanifh negotiation, be- 


dit acquired by Briftol in 
thought himfelf of an expedient, by which he might at 
once gratify both thefe inclinations. He reprefented to 
Charles, that perfons of his exalted ftation were pecu- 
liarly unfortunate’ in their marriage, the chief circum- 
ftance in life; and commonly received into their arms a 
bride, unknown to them, to whom they were unknown; 
not endeared by fympathy, not obliged by fervices 5 
wooed by treaties alone, by negotiations, by political 
interefts: That however accomplifhed the Infanta, fhe 
muft ftill confider herfelf as a melancholy victim of ftate, 
and could not but think with averfion of that day, wher 
fhe was to enter the bed of a ftranger ; and paffing into a 
foreign. country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to 
her father’s houfe and to her native land: That it was in 
the prince’s power to foften all thefe rigours, and lay 
fuch an obligation on her, as would attach the moft in- 
different temper, as would warm the coldeft affections : 
That his journey to Madrid would be an unexpected 
gallantry, which would equal all the fictions of Spani ifh 
romance, and fuiting the amorous and enterprifing cha- 
rater of that nation, muft immediately introduce him 
to the princefs under the agreeable character of a devoted i 
jover and daring adventurer: ‘That the negotiations 
with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto lan- 
guifhed inthe hands of minitters, would quickly, be ter- 

minated by fo illuftrious an agent, feconded by the me- 
diation and intreaties of the grateful Infanta: That 
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ampled truf and 


yond what could 
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erent views 
and dan- 


however 


difcretion of 
the frail fecu- 


if the Spanifh 


Ww monta 


the Infanta 


rruarac ttl} 
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prize was fo apparent, that the event, how profperous fo- C H A Ps 


Aiky 


ever, could not juftify it; and if dif 


it would Wy 


famous to his people 


all pofter 
TORMENTED with thefe 


prince and Buckingham rett 


informed them of all the reafons, which had determined 


him to change his refolution; and he be 


defift from fo foolifh an adventure. ‘TI 
the difappointment with forrowful fubmiffion and filent 
tears: Buckingham prefumed to {peak in an imperious 
tone, which he had ever experienced ‘to be 


He told the 


ve any thine 


his too eafy m 


the future would be 


tracted fo foon the promife fo fol 


plainly difcerned this change of refolu 


from another breach of his word, in communic 


matter to fome rafcal, who had furnifhed him wit 


yitiful reafons which he had <z 


ed 4a hb } 
ged, and he di 


yut he fhould hereafter know who his counfellor had 


been ; and that if he receded from what he had 


it would be fuch a difobligation to the prince 


© ae] 
now fet his heart upon the journey, after his n 
} 


approbation, that he could never forget it, no: 


} ] 
no hac peen 


any man Vy 


THE king with great earneftnef 


oaths, made his apolos 


y 
municated the matter to any man; and findin 


allailed, as well by the boifterous importunitie uck- 
) y t 

En Cs rca pec arene ere { hat 

ingham, as by the warm, intreaties of his fon, whofe 


applications had hitherto, on other. occafions 


occalions,. been al- 


ways dutiful, never earneft; he had 


to-allent to tharcaurnated saree? 
to alent to their purpofed journey. 
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Sir Francis Cottington alone, the prince’s fecretary, and 


?ndymion Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, fhould 
accampany them; andthe former being at that time in 


> anti-chamber, he was immediately called in by the 


Tames told Cottington, that he had always been an 


honeft man,, and therefore he was now to truft him in an 
affair of the higheft importance, which he was not, upon 
his life, to difclofe to any man whatever. ‘* Cotting- 
«© ton,” added he, ‘* here is baby Charles and Stenny,” 
(thefe ridiculous appellations he ufually gave to the 
prince and Buckingham) ‘* who have a great mind to 
“* o poft into Spain, and fetch home the Infanta: They 
<¢ will have but two more in their company, and have 
“‘ chofen you for one. What think you of the journey?” 
Sir Francis, who was a prudent man, and had refided 
fome years in Spain as the king’s agent, was ffruck with 
all the obvious objeGtions to fuch an enterprize, and 
fcrupled not to declare them. The king threw himfelf 
upon his bed, and cried, J told you this before; and fell 
into a new paflion and new lamentations, complaining 
that he was undone, and fhould lofe baby Charles. 


THE prince. fhowed by his countenance, that he was 
extremely diffatisfied with Cottington’s difcourfe; but 
Buckingham broke into an open paflion againft him. 
The king, he told him, afked him only of the journey 
and of the manner of travelling; particulars, of which 
he might be a competent judge, having gone the road fo 
often by poft; but that he, without being called to it, 
had the prefumption to give his advice upon matters of 
ftate and againft his mafter, which he fhould repent as 
long as he lived. A thoufand other reproaches he added, 
which put the poor king into a new agony in behalf of 
a feryant, who, he forefaw, would fuffer for anfwering 
him honeftly, Upon which he faid with fome emotion: 


Nai, 
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Nay; by God, Stenny, you are much to blame for ufing bin Cc 
LP : He anfwered me direétly to the queflion which I asked ~~~ 


him, and very honefily and wifely; and yet, you know, he 
faid no more than I told you before he was called in. How- 


AN ling 


ever, after all this paffion on both fides, James renewed 

his confent; and proper direétions were given for the 
3 pal 5 

journey. Nor was he now at any lofs to difcover, that 


the whole intrigue was originally contrived by Bucking- 


ham, as well as purfued violently by his fpirit and im- 
3 kes 


petuofity. 

Turse circumftances, which fo well charaCterife the 
perfons, feem to have been related by Cottington to lord 
Clarendon, from whom they are here tranfcribed ; and 


though minute, are not undeferving of a place in hiftory. 
Tue prince and Buckingham, with their two atten- 
dants, and Sir Richard Graham, matter of horfe to 
Buckincham, pafled difguifed and undifcovered throu igh 
~~ > S oO 
France; and they even ventured into a court-ball at Pa- 
3 y 


ris, where Charles faw the princefs Henrietta, whom he 
ft , 
afterwards efpoufed, and who was at that time in the 
bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after their 


departure from London, they arrived at Madrid ; and 7th March, 
The prince's 
furprized every-body by a ftep fo unufual among great journey es 


princes. The Spanifh monarch immediately paid Charles sora 
ute} a vifit, exprefled the utmoft gratitude for the confidence 


repofed in him, and made warm proteftations of a corre- 


fpondent confidence and friendfhip. By the moft. ftu- 


died. civilities, he fhowed the refpeG which he bore to 
his royal gue. He gave him a golden key, which 
opened all his apartments, that the prince might, with- 
out any introduction, have. accefs to him at all hours : 
He took the left hand of him on every occafion, except 
in the apartments affigned to Charles ; for there, he faid, 


the prince was at home; Charles was introduced 


} 


the palace with the fame pomp and ceremony tl 


would 

All the 

and all the prifoners 
nt, the moft honour- 
happened to the monarchy 4, 


1 to apparel was fuf- 


rival of the 


ed fo far by that gene- 


as made, on account of 
of impofing 

1s zeal only 
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OCCRIION, C eiire more con- 


but, upon the oppo- 


Pope. hawauenunene 
rope, However, hear- 
iis P s 

Wiacrid, tacked fome new 


it became neceflary to 


“+ 
articies 


exercife of 
r0ufehold, 
except 
the chil- 
years of 


infifted on, ‘but with 


principles; 


and though fo tender an age feemed a fufhicient 


the fame reafon, which 


rainft theological preji 


fhould have 


cles, privately fworn to by the king; in which he pre 


mifed to fufpend the penal laws enacted againft catholics 
i eA + 


to procure a repeal of 


n in parliament, and to grant 
a toleration for the exercife of the catholic religion in 
private houfes t. Great murmurs, we may believe, 
would have arifen againft thefe articles, had they been 


made known to the public; lince we find it to have been 


10us crime to the prince, that, having 


ee ACY 5 ea Bae ae 
Imputed as an Ci 


} - serel for ig y ths 
recei\ ed, about this time, a very Civil letter from the 
pope, he was inc uced to return avery Civil anfwer °. 

MrANWHILE-Gregory XV. who granted the difpen- 


fation, died; and Urban VIII. was chofen in his place. 
yon this event, the nuncio refufed to deliver the dif- 


ion, till it fhould be renewed by Urban ; and that 


crafty. pontiff delayed ‘fending a new difpenfation, in 


hopes, that, during the prince’s refidence in Spain, fome 


e \t be fallen upon to effect his convertion. 
‘I 1, as well as the prince, became im- 


On the firft hint, Charles obtained. permiffion 


rm; and Philip 
~eCaIN ta ew f Se ste mr 
eircunmmitances of, elaborate CIV 
attended his arrival. 
the fpot where 
ment ef mutual 
fworn to the obfervance of al 


his journey, and embarked on board the + 
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St. Andero, 
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Ge oa arles, compofed of decency, re- 


SUG : “et : 
Ly ferve, modefty briety ; virtues fo agreeable to the man- 


wa eer 
’ Cre character of 


3$:3- ners of the Spaniar the unparalleled confidence, which 
nation; the romantic ga llantry, 

their princefs; all thefe 

joined to his youth and advantageous 

eared him to the whole court of Madrid, 

and had imprefled the moft favourable ideas of him *, 


But, in the fame proportion, that the prince was beloved 


} 


ckingham defpifed and hated. His 

rlifh famil larity and French 

j of paflion, his indecent freedoms 

with the prince, his diffolute pleafures, his arrogant, im- 
petuous Semel which he neither could, nor cared to 
‘ifguife ; qualities like thefe, could, moft of them, be 
emed no where, but to the Spaniards were the objects 
culiar averfionY. ‘They could not conceal their 


fuch a youth could intrude into a negoti- 


ze, that 

iow conducted to a period, by fo accomplifhed a 

Briftol, and could tiie to himfelf all the 

fit. “They lamented the Infanta’s fate, who mutt 
reached by a man, whofe temerity feemed to re- 

ipect no laws, divine or humanz. And rte they: ob- 
that he had the imprudence to infult the Condé 

ce of Olivarez, their prime minifter ; every one, who 
was ambitious of paying court to the Spanifh, became 
defirous of fhowing a contempt for the Englith favourite, 
THE duke of Buckingham tol id Olivarez, that his 
own attachment to the Spanith na nd to the king of 
Spain was extreme; that he esate: cents to every 
meafure, which could cement the friendihip between 
England and them; and that his peculiar ambition 
would be to facilitate the prince’s ma uriage with the In- 
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fanta. But, he added, with a fincerity equally infolent® 4 A PB; 


e ashe ~ ‘ F * XLIX. 
and indifcreet, With regard to you, Sir, in particular, you Ape 
miuft not confider me as your friend, but mult ever exped?  1623- 


from me all poffible enmity and appafition: The Condé duke 


— 


replied, with a becoming dignity, that he very willingly 
e 


accepted of what was proffered him: And on thefe 


terms the favourites parted *. 

3UCKINGHAM, fenfible how odious he was become to 
the Spaniards, and dreading the influence, which that 
nation would naturally acquire after the arrival of the 


Infanta, refolved to employ all his credit, in order to 
prevent the marriage. By what arguments he could en- 
gage the prince to offer fuch an infult to the Spanifh na- 


tion, from whom he had met with fuch generous treat- 


ment; by what colours_he could difguife the ingratitude, 


and imprudence of fuch a meature ; thefe are totally un- 


/ 


known to us. It only appears, that his impetuous and 
i 


domineering character had acquired, what it ever after 
ae maintained, a total afcendant over the gentle and modeft 
temper of Charles; and, when the prince left Madrid, 
he was firmly determined, notwithftanding all his pro- 
enit feffions, to break off the treaty with Spain. 


Ir is not likely, that Buckingham prevailed fo eafily 
with James to abandon a project, which, during fo many 
years, had been the object of all his wifhes, aad which 
hb he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy period >. 
A rupture with Spain, the lofs of two millions, were 
profpects little agreeable to this pacific and indigent mo- 
narch. But finding his only fon bent againft a match, 
which had always been oppofed by his people and his 
parliament, he yielded to difficulties, which he had not 
courage or ftrength of mind fufficient to overcome. The 
tp prince therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at 
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ble of facrihcing, to his own paiiions, 
} 3 rp Re ee ae ea aoe 
9 ef{ts of his mafter and of his country, he 


expected, that the unbounded credit of that favourite 


would be employed to embroil the two nations. Deter- 
mined, however, to throw the blame of the rupture en- 
tirely on the Englifh, he delivered into Briftol’s hand a 
written. promife, by which he bound himfelf to procure 
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the reftoration of the Palatine, either by perfuafion, or 
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> HA P.Jefs money than ill-will from his fubjects =. Whatever 


XLIX. 


wenrvr~w difcauragements, therefore, 


: he might receive from his jjl 
eement with former parliaments, there was a necefiity 
'fummoning once more this affembly; and, it might 
hoped, that the Spanifh alliance, which gave fuch 
umbrage, being abandoned, the commons would now be 
better fatished with the king’s adminiftration. In his 
fpeech to the houfes, James dropped fome hints of his 
' complaint againft Spain; and he gracioully 

to afk the advice of parliament, which he 

rejected, with regard to the conduét of 

{o important an affair as his fon’s marriage *, Bucking- 
ham delivered, to a committee of lords and commons, 
a long narrative, whiclr he. pretended to be true and 
complete, of every ftep taken in the negotiations with 
Philip: But partly by the fuppreffion of fome facts, 


artly by the falfe colouring Jaid on others.-this narra- 
A aS > 5) 


ive was calculated entirely to miflead the parliament, 
and to throw on the court of Spain the reproach of arti- 
fice and infincerity. He faid at, after many years’ 
negotiation, the kine found not himfelf any nearer -his 
purpofe ; and that. Briftol had never brought the treaty 
beyond general profeffions and declarations :. That the 
prince, doubting the good intentions of Spain, refolved 
at laft to take a journey to Madrid, and put the matter 
to the utmoft trial: That he there found fuch artificial 
dealing as made him conclude all the fteps taken towards 


raf 


the-marriage to be falfe and deceitful : That the refti- 


Tofhow by what violent meafares tt 

e)} n hi wen Restore jb. 

tells us, in his Rerum Britany iforia, that Barnés, a citizen of Lon- 
don, was the firft who refuted 4 

treafurer fent him word, that he mut = himfelf to carry 
by pofta difpatch into Ireland. The itize glad to make his peace by 
paying a hundred pounds; abd no one éturh afterwards refufe the benevom 
lence requir Se Coke, p. 80, 


Kennet, p. 778. 
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tution of the Palatinate, which had ever been regarded Se Ps 
by the king as an effential preliminary, was not ferioufly Wy 
intended by Spain: And that, after enduring much bad 1924 
ufage, the prince was obliged to return to England, 
without any hopes, either of obtaining the Infanta, or of 
reftoring the Elector Palatine". 
Ts narrative, which, confidering the importance of 
the occafion, and the folemnity of that aflembly, to which 
it was delivered, deferves great blame, was yet vouch- 
ed for truth by the prince of Wales, who was prefent ; 
and the king himfelf lent it, indireétly, his authority, 
by telling the parliament, that it was by his order Buck- 
ingham laid the whole affair before them. The conduct 
of thefe princes it is difficult fully toexcufe. It is vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles; unlefs 
his inexperience and youth, as is probable ‘4, if not cer- 
tain, really led him into error, and made him fwallow 
all the falfities of Buckingham. And though the king 
was here hurried from his own meafures by the impetuo- 
fity of others ; nothing fhould have induced him to pro- 
ftitute his charaéter, and feem to vouch the impoftures, 
at leaft falfe colourings, of his favourite, of which he 
had fo good reafon to entertain a fufpicion *. 
BuckINGHAm’s narrative, however artfully difguifed, 
contained yet fo many contradictery-.circumftances as 
were fufficient to open the eyes of all reafonable men ; 
but it concurred fo well with the paffions and prejudices 
of the parliament, that no fcruple was made of immedi- 
! 


ately adopting i Charmed with having obtained at 


h Franklyn, p. $9.90, 91, &c. Roufhworth, vol, i. p. 119, 120, &C¢e 
Parl, Hift. vol. vi. p. 20, 21, &c. 
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i See note [ M] at the end of the volume. 


k It muft, however, be confefled, that the king afterwards warned the 


houfe not to take Buckingham’s narrative though it was laid before 


them by his order. Parl. Hit, vol. vi. p. 10g, The King was probably 
ashamed to have been carried fo far by his favourite, 
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provided he did no injury to 
and that 

magiftrate, nothing but the authority alone of laws, 
could reftrain that unlimited freedom. The full profe- 
cution of this noble principle into all its natural confe- 
quences, has at laft, through many contefts, produced 
that fingular and happy government, which we enjoy at 
prefent *. 

Tue houfe of commons alfo corroborated, by a new 
precedent, the important power of impeachment, which, 
two years before, they had exercifed, in the cafe of chan- 
cellor Bacon, and which had Jain dormant for more than 
a century before, except when they ferved as inftruments 
of royal vengeance. ‘The earl of Middlefex had been 

aifed by Buckingham’s intereft from the rank of a Lon- 
don merchant, to be treafurer of England; and, by his 
activity and addrefs, feemed not unworthy of that pre- 
ferment. But, as he incurred the difpleafure of his pa- 
tron, by fcrupling or refufing fome demands of money, 
during the prince’s refidence in Spain, that favourite 
vowed revenge, and employed all his credit among the 
commons to procure an Impeachment of the treafurer. 
The king was extremely diffatisfied with this meafure, 
and prophefied to the prince and duke, that they would 
live to have their fill of parliamentary profecutions *. In 
a {peech to the parliament, he endeavoured to apologize 
for Middlefex, and'to foften the accufation againft him *. 
The charge, however, was ftill maintained by the com- 
mons; and the treafurer was found guilty by the peers, 
though the mifdemeanors, proved againft him, were nei- 
ther numerous nor important. The accepting of two 


prefents of five hundred pounds a-piece, for pafling two 


® See note [O] at the end of the volume, t Clarendon, vol. i. p. 23? 
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patents; was the article of greateft weight,» His fenterice C°H APs 


was, to be fined 50,000 pounds for ‘the king’s ufejo and 


to. fuffer all the other. penalties: formerly -inflictedsupony 


Bacon.» The fine was afterwards remitted by: thé prince; 
when he mounted. the throne. 

Tuts feffion, an addrefs was alfo made, very:difagret- 
able to the king, craving the fevere’ execution’ of the 
laws againft catholics. His anfwerswas: gracious: antl 
condefcending “ ; though he declared apainft perfecution; 


of the martyrs was lof the church. He alfoscors 


demined an entire indulgence of the catholics ; -and-feemr 
ed to reprefent a middle courfe, as the moft humanecand 
moft politic. He went fo far.as even: to affirm;; withlan 
oath, that he never had, entertained-any,, thoughts;.0f 
granting a toleration to thefe religionifts, *. ..Theoliberty 
of exercifing their worfhip in private-houfes,; which;he 
had fecretly agreed,to. in the Spanifh treaty, did net apg 
pear to him deferving that name;’ and-it was probably,by 
means of this explication, he thought that he had faved his 
honour. And as Buckingham, in his narrative ’,,conr 
fefled, that the king had agreed to'a temporary fufpenfien 
of the penal laws againft the catholics, which he-diftint 
guifhed from a toleration,,a term at.that time extremely 
odious, James naturally deemed his meaning to‘befuf- 
ficiently explained, and.feared not any, reproach of falfe- 
hood. or duplicity, on.account of this afleveration. ,After 
all. thefe tranfactions, the. parliament, was. prorogued by 
the king, who let fall fome,hints,.though in gentle terms, 
of, the fenfe which he entertained of their unkindnefs,.in 
not fupplying his neceflities +. 


w Franklyn, p. 101, 102, x See farther, Franklyn, p. 87- y. Parl, 
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James, unable to refift fo ftrong a combination as 
that of his people, his parliament, his fon, and his fa- 
vourite, had been compelled to embrace meafures, for 
which, from temper as well as judgment, he had ever 
entertained a moft fettled averfion. ‘Though he diflem- 

led his refentment, he began to eftrange himfelf from 
Buckingham, to whom he afcribed all thofe violent 
counfels, and whom he confidered as the author, both of 
the prince’s journey into Spain, and of the breach of the 
marriage treaty. The arrival of Briftel he impatiently 
longed for ; and it was by the affiftance of that minifter, 
whofe wifdom he refpected, and whofe views he approved, 
that he hoped in time to extricate himfelf from his prefent 
difficulties. 

Dorin the prince’s abode in Spain, that able nego 
¢iator had ever oppofed, though unfuccefsfully, to the 
impetuous meafures fuggefted by Buckingham, his own 
wife and well tempered counfels. | After Charles’s de- 
parture, upon the firft appearance of a change of refolu- 
tion, he ftill interpofed his advice, and ftrenuoufly infifted 
on the fincerity of the Spaniards in the conduct of the 
treaty, as well as the advantages, which England muft 
¥eap from the completion of it. Enraged to find, that 
his fuccefsful labours fhould be rendered abortive by the 
levities and caprices of an infolent minion, he would 
underftand no hints; and nothing but exprefs orders 
from his mafter could engage him to make that demand, 
which, he was fenfible, muft put a final period to the 
treaty. He was not therefore furprifed to hear, that 
Buckingham had declared himfelf his open enemy, and, 
both before the council and parliament, had thrown out 
many violent reflections againft him, Upon the firll 
order, he prepared for leaving Madrid ; and he was con- 
duéted to the king of Spain and the Condé Duke, in 
order to fulfil the ceremonial of his departure. 


PuitiP, 


J A M E § hy 


Puiiip, by the mouth of his minifter, expreffed much 


regret, that Briftol’s fervices fhould meet with fo unworthy : 
Id 


a reward, and that his enemies fhould fo far have, pre- 
vailed as to infufe prejudices into~his mafter ‘and his 
country againft a minifter, who had’fo faithfully done his 
duty to’ both. He cntreated him to fix-his abode in Spain, 
rather than expofe himfelf to the‘inveterate malice of 


the people. He 


offered him every advantage of rank dnd! fortune, to foften 


his rival and the ung< 


the rigors of banifhment ; and: Icfthisc honour, fhould 
fuffer by the defertion of his»nativerccountry;: the mo- 
flarch promifed to confer all. thefe advantages, with a 
public declaration, that they were béftowed merely. for 
his fidelity to the truft committed: tosbim. And he addéd; 
that he efibensad fuch a conduct-of importance-to!-his 
awn fervice ; that all his minifters, obfervingthis regard 
tovirtue even in a-ftranger, might be’ the more animated 
toexert their fidelity towards fo gefierous a mafter. 

‘THE earl of Brittol, while he ‘exprefled. the utmof 
gratitude for this princely offer; thought him(felf obliged 
to decline the acceptance of it. He, faid, that nothing 
would more confirm all the calumnies of his enemies than 
his remaining at Madrid, and his receiving honour, an 
preferment flict his ‘catholic: majefty ; that- the higheft 
dignity of the Spanifh’ monarchy, ‘however valued, would 
be: but ‘an° unequal compenfation for the lofs of honour, 
which he muft incur by accepting it; that he trufted:to 
his‘own innocence for protection againft the fury of »p- 
pular prejudice ; and that his mafter was:-fo: juft.and gra- 
cious, that; however he might for atime bexfeduced by 
calumny, he would furely. aftord him.an opportunity.of 
defending -himfelf; and would. inthe end reftore him to 
his favour and good opinion. 

So sticiaulacn an anfwer encreafed the efteem which 
Philip had conceived for the ambaflador. . That) prince 


beoced him, at 


to accept of a prefent of ,r0,G00 


L, 2 ducats, 
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c WA P.4ducats, which might be requifite for his fupport; till he 

oe , could diffipate the prejudices contracted againft him ; and 

x624. he promifed, that this compliance fhould for ever remain 

a fecret to all the world, and fhould never come to the 

knowledge of his mafter. There is one perfon, replied the 

generdus Englifhman, who mu/? neceffarily know it: He ts 

the earl of Briftol, who will certainly reveal it ta the king of 
England *. 

_-“NorHins could ‘be of greater confequence to Buck- 

‘ingham, than to keep Briftol at a diftance both from the 

king and the parliament ; left the power of truth, enforced 

by fo powerful a fpeaker, fhould open fcenes, which 

were but fufpedcted by the former, and of which the latter 

had as yet entertained no manner of jealoufy. He ap- 

plied: therefore to James, whofe weaknefs, difguifed to 

himfelf under the appearance of finefle and diffimulation, 

was now become abfolutely incurable.- A -warrant for 

fending Briftol to the Tower was iffued immediately upon 

his dtrival in England >; and though he was foon re- 

leafed from that confinement, yet orders were carried him 

from the king, to retire to his country feat,. and to abftain 


from all attendance on parliament. He=obeyed ; but 
loudly -démanded an opportunity of juftifying himfeif; 
and of laying his whole conduét before his mafter. On 
all octafions, he’ protefted his innocence, and threw on 
his enemy the blame of every mifcarriage. » ‘Buckingham, 
and, at his inftization, the: prince, declared, that they 
would be reconciled to Briftol, if he would but acknow- 
ledge his errors and tHl-condudt :. But the fpirited noble+ 
mian, jealous of his honour, refufed to buy favour at fo 
high a price. James had the equity to fay, that the in- 
fifting’‘on ‘that condition was a ftrain of unexampled 
tyranny + But Buckingham ferupled not’ ‘to affert, with 


® Franklyn, p, $6,- Rufhworth, vol. i. Pe 2135 b Rufhworth, 
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his ufual prefumption, that neither the king, the prihces vit ‘ Pe 
nor himfelf, were as yet fatisfied of Briftol’s innocence Somme 
ita4, 


WHILE the attachment of the prince’to: Buckingham, 
while’ the timidity of James, or the fhame of changing 


his:favourite, kept the whole court in awe; the Spanifh 
ambafiador, Inoiofa, endeavoured to open the king’s eyes, 


and to cure his fears, by inftilling greater fears into him. 
He: privately flipped into his han¢ a paper, and gave hint 
a fignal to read it alone. He there told him, that he 
was as much a prifoner at London as ever Francis I. was 
at Madrid; that the prince and Buckingham had con 
fpired together, and had the whole court at their devos 


tion; that cabals among the popular leaders in» parliaé 
ment were carrying on to the extreme prejudice of his 
authority; that the project was to, confine him to fome 
ef his hunting feats, and to commit the whole adminie 
ftration of affairs to the management of Charles ; and 
that it was neceflary for him, by one vigorous effort, to 
vindicate his authority, and to punifh thofe who had fo 
long and fo much abufed his friendfhip and beneficence ¢, 

WHAT credit James gave to this reprefentation does 
not appear. He only difcovered fome faint fymptoms, 
which he inftantly retracted, of diffatisfaction with Buck- 


ingham. All his public meafures, and all jhe alliances, Rupture 
into which he entered, were founded on the fyftem of “#5 Spaiv 


enmity to the Auftrian family, and of war to be carried 
en for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

ie Tue ftates of the United Provinces were, at this time; 
/ governed by Maurice; and that afpiring-prince, fenfible 
that his credit would languifh during peace, thad;:on'the 
expiration of the twelve years’ truce, renewed the war 
with the Spanifh monarchy. His great capacity’ inthe 
military art:would have compenfated!for the inferiority 


¢ Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 259. 4 Yc, vol, iy pe 144+ Hacket's Life 
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CHA Plofhis forces, ‘had not the Spanifh armies been’ command- 
XLIX. = 
ex» ed by Spinola, a general equally renowned for condudy 
1624. and more celebrated for enterprize and activity.. In fuch 
a fituation, nothing could be more welcome: to, the rev 
public than the profpect of a rupture between James and 
the catholic king ; and they flattered themfelves, as well 
from the natural union of interefts between them and 
England, as from the influence of the prefent conjuncture, 
that powerful fuccours would foon march to their relief. 
Accordingly, an army of fix thoufand men was levied in 
England, and fent over to Holland, commanded by four 
young noblemen, Eilex, Oxford, Southampton, and Wil. 
loughby, who were ambitious of diftinguifhing thems 
felves in fo popular a caufe, and of acquiring military 
experience under fo renowned a captain as Maurice. 
Treaty with © IT might reafonably have been expected, that, as reli« 
FINE: gious zeal had made the recovery of the Palatinate appear 
a point.of fuch vaft importance in England; the fame 
effe& muft have been produced in France, by the force 
merelyof «political views and confiderations. |. While 
that principality remained in the hands of the houfe of 
Auftria,.the French. dominions were furrounded on all 
fides-by the pofleflions of that ambitious family, and 
might‘ becinyaded by fuperior forces from every quarter, 
Tt concerned the king of France, therefore, to prevent 
the. peaceable eftablifhment: of the emperor in,his new 
conquefts;: and both by the fituation and greater power 
ofvhis. ftate; he: was, much better.enabled than James to 
give fuccour to. the. diftreffed Palatine e. But though 
thefe views efcaped not Louis, nor cardinal Richljenx, who 
now began to acquire an afcendant.in, the French: courts 
that ‘minifter was determincd to pave the '¥ way: for, his ene 
terprizes by firft fabduing the Hugonots, end thence, ta 
proceed, by mature counfels, to humble the houfe of 


s 


& See colleftion of fate papers by the ait of Clatendony p..393: 
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Auftria.. The profpect, however, of a conjun&tion with? Bt P, 
England was prefently embraced, and all imaginable awed 


encouragement was given to every propofal for conci- 2624. 
liating a marriage between Chules and the princefs 
Henrietta. 

NorwirxstTANDING the fenfble experience, which 
James might-have acquired of the unfurmountable antié 
pathy, entertained by his fubjecs, againft all alliance 
with catholics, he ftill perfeverel in the opinion, that 
his fon would be degraded by receiving into his bed.a 
princefs of lefs than royal extraGtion. After the rupture, 
therefore, with Spain, nothing remained but an alliance 
with France; and to that court he immediately applied 


himfelf £. The fame allurements had not here place, 
which had fo long entangled himin the Spanifh negoci- 
ation: The portion promifed wis much inferior; and 
the peaceable reftoration of the Palatine could not thence 
j bt be expected. But James was afnid left his fon fhould 
be altogether difappointed of a bride; and therefore, as 
foon as the French king demanded, for the honour of 
his crown, the fame terms which had been granted to the 
Spanith, he was prevailed with tc comply. And as the 
ue prince, during his abode in Span, had given a verbal 
promife to allow the Infanta the education of her children 
till the age of thirteen, this article was here inferted in 


the treaty; and to that imprudence is generally imputed 
the prefent diftreffed condition of his pofterity. The 
court of England, however, it muft be confefled, always 
pretended, even in their memoritls to the French court, 


that all the favourable conditions, granted to the cathos 
ch lics, were inferted in the marriag: treaty merely to pleafe 
the pope, and that their ftrict execution) was,» by an 


agreement with France, fecretly difpenfed with +. 


£ Rufhworth, vol, ie pe 152+ See note [P] at the end of the 
volume, 
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c P.“ As much as the conclufion of the marriage treaty was 


HA 

beara ag sccoptablé to 'the king, as. much were all the military 

624, entérprizes difagreeable, both from the extreme difficulty 
of ‘the undertaking in which he was engaged, and from 
his own incapacity for fuch a fcene of aétion. 

Durine the Spanith negociation, Heidelberg and 
Manheim had been taken by the imperial forces; and 
Frankendale, though the garrifon was entirely Englith, 
was clofely befiezed by them. After reiterated remons 
ftrances from James, Spain interpofed, and procured a 
fufpenfion of arms during eighteen ‘months. But a8 
Frankendale was the only place of Frederie’s ancient do- 
minions, which was ftill in his hands, Ferdinand, being 
defirous of withdrawing his forces from the Palatinate, 
and-of leaving that ftate in fecurity, was unwilling that 
fo important a fortrefs fhould remain in the pofleftion of 
the enemy. To compromife all differences, it was agreed 
to fequeftrate it in the Infanta’s hands as a neutral per= 
fon; upon condition that, after the expiration of the 
truce, it ‘fhould be delivered to Frederic ; though peace 
fhould not, at that time, be concluded between him and 
Ferdifiand4, After the unexpected rupture with Spain, 
the Infantay when James demanded the execution of the 
treaty, offered him peaceable poflefion of Frankendale, 
and.even:promifed a fafe conduét for the garrifon through 
the Spanifh Netherlands: But-there was fome territory 
of the empire interpofed. between her ftate and the Pala- 
tinate.; .and-for paflage. over that territory, no terms were 
ftipulated*,. By this chicane, which certainly had not 
been employed, if amity with Spain had been preferved, 
the. Palatine was totally difpofleffed of his patrimonial 
daminions, 

Tue Englith nation, however, and James’s warlike 
council, were not difcouraged. It was {till determined ta 
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reconquer the Palatinate ; a ftate lying in the midft of CH AP 


Germany; poffefled entirely by the Emperor and duke of 
Ys ft Yio) I 


Bavaria, furrounded by potent enemies, and cut off from 
all communication with England. Count Manstrelde 
was taken into pay; and an Englith army of 12,000 foot 
and 200 horfé was levied by a general prefs throughout 
the kingdom, During the negociation with France, vatt 
eneral terms, by 


ge fhould 


> 


promifés had been made, though in 
the French miniftry ; not only that a free pa 
be granted to the Englifh troops, but that powerful fuc- 
cours fhould alfo join them in their march towards the 
Palatinate: In England, all thefe profeffions were haftily 


‘0g 


3 


$ 


interpreted to be pofitive engagements. The troops under 


Mansfeldt’s command were embarked at Dover; but, 


XLIX, 


en nee 
1624, 


Mansfeld:’s 


expedition, 


upon failing over to Calais, found no orders yet arrived Decembey 


for their admiffion, . After-waiting in vain during fome 
time, they were obliged to fail towards Zealand ;, where 
it had alfo been neglected to concert proper meafures for 
their difembarkation ; and fome fcruples arofe among the 
States on account of the fcarcity of provifions.. Mean- 
while, a peftilential diftemper creeped in among the Eng- 
lith forces, fo long cooped up in narrow vellels, Half 
the army died while on board; and the other half, 
weakened by ficknefs, appeared too fmall a body to march 
into the Palatinate!.. And thus ended this ill-concerted 
and fruitlefs expedition ; the only difafter which hap- 
pened to England, during the profperous and. pacific reign 
of James. 

THAT reign was now drawing towards a conclufion. 
With peace, fo fuccefsfully cultivated, and fo paffionately 
loved by this monarch, his life alfo terminated. - This 
Spring he was feized with a tertian ague ; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
this diftemper, during that feafon, was health for a king, 
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C HAP. he replied,-that the proverb was meant of a young king, 
XLIX. ‘ ses ile g 
After fome fits, he found himfelf extremely weakened, 
3625. and fent for the prince, whom he exhorted :to beara ten! 
der affeGtion for his wife, but to preferve a conftancy in 
religion ; to protect the church of England ; and toe 
tend his care towards the unhappy family of the Pala. 
tine ™. With decency and courage, he prepared himfelf 
ath of the for his end ; and he expired on the 27th of March, -after 
ee rland of twenty-two years‘and foiaea days; 
t sdninntth year of his age. His reign over 
In 
all rele it would be difficult to find a reign Jef illu 
trious, yet more unfpotted and unblemithed than that of 

James in both kingdoms. 
His charac. No prince, fo little enterprifing and fo inoffenfive, was 
£35 ever fo much expofed to the oppofite extremes of calumny 
and flattery, of fatire and panegyric. And the factions, 
which began in his time, being ftill continued, have 
made his character be as much difputed to this day, as is 
commonly that of princes who are our contemporaries. 
Many virtues, however, it muft be owned, he was pof 
feffed of ; but fcarce any of them pure, or free from the 
contagion of the neighbouring vices. His generofity 
ordetel on profufion, ‘his learning on pedantry, his pa- 
cific difpofition on pufillanimity, his wifdom on cunning, 
his friendfhip on light fancy and boyifh fondnefs. While 
he imagined that he was only maintaining his own autho- 


rity, he may perhaps be fufpected, 


in,a few of his actions, 
and {till more of his pretenfions, to have fomewhat en- 
croached on the liberties of his people: While he endea- 
voured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will 
of all his ‘neighbours, he was able to preferve fully the 
efteem and regard of none. His capacity was confider- 


able; but fitter to difcourfe on general maxims: than to 


® Rufhworth, vol, i, p, 155. 
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‘ey  gonduct any, intricate bufinefs :. His intentions were juft; pid P, 
but more adapted to the conduct of private life, than toy 


the government of kingdoms.. Aukward in his perfon, 1625» 


and ungainly in his manners, he was ill qualified to com- 


mand refpect ; partial and undifcerning in his affe&tions, 
he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of a feeble 
temper more than of a frail judgment: Expofed to our 
ridicule from his vanity ; but exempt from-our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arrogance. And upon the 
whole, it may be pronounced of his character, that all 
his qualities were fullied with weaknefs, and embellifhed 
by humanity. Of political courage he certainly was de- 
ftitute ; and thence chiefly is derived the ftrong prejudice, 
which prevails againft his perfonal bravery : An inference, 
however, which muft be owned, from general experience, 
to be extremely fallacious, 

HE was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March 1619, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. . She loved fhows and expenfive amufements ; 
but poffeffed little tafte in her pleafures. A great comet 
appeared about the time of her deaths and the vulgar 
efteemed it the prognoftic of that event. So. confiderable 
in their eyes are even the moft infignificant, princes. 


He left only one fon, Charles, then in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to the elector Palatine. She was aged twenty-nine 
years. Thofe alone remained of fix legitimate children 
born to him. He never had any illegitimate; and he 
never difcovered any tendency, even the fmalleft, towards 
a paffion for any miftrefs. 


THE archbifhops of Canterbury during this reign were, 
Whytgift, who died in 1604; Bancroft, in 1610; Ab- 
bot, who furvived the king. The chancellors, lord 
Ellefmore, who refigned in 1617; Bacon was firft lord 
“keeper 
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C HA P. keeper till 1619; then was ‘created chancellor, and was 
‘ ose difplaced ‘in 1621; Williams, bifhop of Lincoln}: was 
1635+ created lord keeper in his. place. The high ‘tréafurerg 
were the carl of Dorfet, who died in 1609 ; the earl of 
Salifbury, in 1612; the earlof Suffolk fined and difplaced 
for bribery in 1618 ; lord Mandeville, refigned'in 1621; 
earl of Middlefex, difplaced in 1624. the earbof Marks 
borough fucceeded. ‘The lord admirals werey:the earl of 
Nottingham, who refigned in 1618 ;. the earl, afterwards 
duke of Buckingham. The fecretaries of ‘{tate‘were the 
ear] of Salifbury, Sir Ralph Winwood, Nanton, Calvert, 
lord. Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton. ' 
THe numbers of the houfe of lords, inthe firft parlia- 
ment of this reign, were feventy-eight’ temporal ‘peers, 
The numbers-in the fir parliament of Charles’ were 
ninety-feven. _ Confequently James, during that period, 
created nineteen new peerages above thofe that expired, 
Tue houfe of commons, in the firft parliament of this 
reign, confifted of four hundred’ and: fixty-feven’ mem- 
bers. It appears, that four boroughs revived their char- 
ters, which they had formerly negleéted.. And as the 
Grft parliament of Charles confifted of four hundred and 
ninety-four. members, we may infer that James created 
ten new boroughs, 
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REIGN OF JAMES 1* 


Civil government of England during this period — 
Ecel Mana covernment-— Manner s—m—eFinances 


Manufa dures 


—— Navy Commerce 


Colonies 


Learning and-arts. 


T. may. not be improper, at this period, to make a 
paufe. and ‘to take a furvey of the ftate of the king- 
dom, with regard to government, manners, finances, 


arms, trade, learning. Where a juft notion is not form- 
anid ed of thefe particulars, hiftory can be little inftructive, 
‘and often will not be intelligible. 

We may fafely pronounce, that the Englifh govern~ o,i = 
ment, at. the. acceflion. of the Scottifh line, was gc rea 
more arbitrary, than it is at Been § the prerogative lefs — 
limited, the, liberties of the fubject lefs accurately defined 
and fecured.. Without mentioning other particulars, the 
courts alone of high commiffion and itar-chamber were 


* This hiftory: of the houfe of Stuart was written and publithed*by the au- 
thor before the hiftory of the houfe of Tudor, -Hence it happens that fome 
paffages, particularly in the prefent Appendix, may feem to be repetitions of 
what-was formerly. delivered in the reign of Elizabeth. The authar, in 
order to obviate this objeftion, .has cancelled fome few paffages in. the fore- 
going chapters, 
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Appendix. fufficient to lay the whole kingdom at the mercy of the 


prince. 

Tre court of high commiffion had been ereéted by 
Elizabeth, in confequence of an act of parliament, paffed 
at. the beginning of her reign: By this ac, it was thought 
proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm 
the fovereign with full powers, in order to difcourage and 
fupprefs oppofition. Al! appeals from the inferior eccle- 
fiaftical courts were carried before the high commiffion; 
and, of confequence, the whole life and doétrine of the 
clergy lay direétly under its infpection. Every breach of 
the act of uniformity, every refufal of the ceremonies, 
was cognizable in this court; and during the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been punifhed by deprivation, by fine, 
confifeation, and imprifonment:* James-contented-him- 
felf with the gentler penalty of deprivation. ;..nor was that 
punifhment inflicted with rigour on every offender", All 
the catholics too were liable to be punifhed by this court, 
if they exercifed any aé& of their religion, or fent abroad 
their children or other relations, to receive that education, 
which they could not procure them in their own country. 
Popifh priefts were thrown into prifon, and might be 
delivered over to the law, which punifhed them with 
death ; though that feverity had been fparingly exercifed 
by Elizabeth, and never almoft by James, In a word, 
that liberty of confcience, which we {o highly and fo 
juftly value at prefent, was totally fuppreffed ; and no 
exercife of any religion, but the eftablifhed, was per- 
mitted throughout the kingdom. Any word or writing, 
which tended towards herefy or {chifm, was punifhable by 
the high commiffioners or any three of them.:,. They alone 
were judges what expreffions had that tendency 7 They 


® Archbithop Spotfwood tells us, that he was informed by Banctofty 


feveral years after the king’s acceffion, ‘that not above 45 ¢lergymen had been 
deprived, 
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proceeded not: by information, but. upon rumour, fufpi- Appendix. 


cion, or according to their own fancy): They adminiftred 
an oath, by. which the .party .cited before them, was 
bound to anfwer any queftion, which fhould be propound- 
ed to him: Whoever refufed this oath, though he:pleaded. 
ever fo juftly, that he might thereby be brought to accufe 
himfelf or his deareft friend, .was punifhable by imprifon- 
ment) And: im fhort, aneinguifitorial tribunal, with all 
its ‘terrors and» iniquities;: was. erected in» the kingdom. 
Fullodifcretionary powers: were »beftowed with regard. to 
the enquiry, trial, fentence, and penalty inflicted , ex- 
cepting ‘only that corporal punithments were’ reftrained 
by that patent of the prince, which erected the court, 
not iby theact of parliament, which empowered: him- 
By reafon- of the uncertain limits, which feparate eccle- 
fiaftical from ‘civil caufes,’ all aceufations-cf adultery and 
intceft’ were tried by thecourt of high commiffion ; and 
évery complaint of wives againft their hufbands:was there 
examined and difcufled°, On: like pretences, vevery 
caufe which regarded confcience, that is, every caufe, 
could have’ been brought under their: jurifdiction. 

But there was a fufficient reafon, why the’king would 
not be folicitous to ftretch the jurifdiGtion of this court : 
The ftar-chamber pofleffed' ‘the fame authority*in civil 
matters; and its: methods of proceeding were: equally 
arbitrary and unlimited. The origin of this court was 
derived from the moft remote antiquity ®; though it is 
pretended, that its power had firft been carried to the 
ereatett height. by Henry- VII. In all tithes, however, 

© Rymer, tom, xvii. p, 200. 

P Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 473. In Chambers’s cafe it was the unanimous 
opinion of all the court of King’s Bench, that the court of ftar-chamber wag 
not derived fromethe: ftatute of Henry VII, but was a court many years bee 
fore, and one of the moft high and honourable courts of juftice. See Croke’s 


rep, term. Mich, 5 Car, I, See further Camden’s Brit. vel. i, introd. p. 254+ 
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it is confefled, it enjoyed authority; and at’no fime was 
its authority circt mifcribed; or method of proceeding di- 
rected, by any precife law or ftatute 

We have had a hist or fhiall. have. fufficient oeca- 


fion, during the courfe > of this hiftory,: to/ mention the 


difpenfing power, the power’ of imprifonment, iof exad- 
ing loans 9 and benevolence, ofprefling and quar rtering 
foldiers, of altering the cuftoms, of erecting monopolies, 
Thefe branches: of power, if not directly oppofite,to the 
principles of all free government, mutft, at leaft, be'ac- 
knowledged dangerous to frecdomoin a monarchical -con- 
ftitution, where an eternal, jéaloufy. muft be.,.prefetved 
againft the fovereign, and no difcretionary powers mul 
ever bé entrufted to him, by-which.the property orjper- 
fonal liberty-of dny fubject-can be. affected. |The. kings 
of England, however, had! almoft conftantly, exercifed 
thefe powers ;-and if, on any oceafion, the prince’ had 
been obliged to fubmit to laws,enacted againft them, he 
had ever, in. practice, eluded thefe Jaws, and returned to 
the fame, arbitrary adminiftration. _ During morethana 
century before’ the acceffion’.of James, the regal autho- 
rity, in almoft all thefe particulars, had never once been 
called-in queftion. 

WE may alfo obferve, that the principles, in general, 
which» prevailed during that age, were fo Facial to 
monarchy, shat they beftouted on it ai authority almolt 
abfolute and unlimited, facred and:indefeafible. 

THE meetings of Tachidssent were fo precarious 3 their 
feffions fo fhort, compared to/ the vacations'; shan when 
men’s eyes were turned upwards in fearch, of fovereign 
power, the prince alone was apt to {trike them as the only 
permanent magiftrate, invefted with the whole majelty 
and authority of the -ftatey . The great complaifance too 


4 During the two laft centuries, no reign had paff:d without’ fome forced 
Joans from the fubject, 


of 


UL 


7 22S SF. 


Of parliaments, during fo long a ff 


degraded and obfcured thofe affemblies; and as all in« 


{tances of oppofition to prerogative muft have been drawn 


from a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 


oT? 


and had the lefs authority even with thofé, who were 


acquainted with them. Thefe examples, befides, of li- 


ad cominohly, in ancient times, been accompahied 


cumftances of violence, convulfion, civil 


war, and diforder, that they prefented but a difacreeable 
idea to the inquifitive part of the people, and afforded 
mall inducement to reriew fuch difmal’fcenes. By a 


and unmixed; 


great many, therefore, monarchy, fimple 


was conceived to be the government of England; dnd 


thofe populat affemblies were fuppofed to forth only the 
ornament of the fabric, without beirig, in any degree, 
éffential to its beirig arid exiftence'. The pretogative of 
the crown was répreferited by lawyers as fomiething real 


and durable > eternal eflences of the fchools, 


which no time or force could alter, The fanGtion of re 


ligion was, by divines, called in aid; and the monarch 


porting the 


of heaven was fuppofed to be intetefted in fupp 


authority of his eartl ly vicegerent; And though it is 


pretended, that thefe doctrines were more openly ificul= 


the te 


é€ated and more ftrenuoufly infifted on during 


0g 
2] 
ry 


the Stuarts, they were not then invented ; and. were only 
found by the court to be more neceffary at that petiod, 
by reafon of the oppofite doctrines, which began to be 


romuleated by the acsiliariie 33 arty *. 
J i J 
In confequence of thefe exalted ideas of kingly autho-= 
rity, the prer¢ befides the articles of jurifdiétion, 


fuppofed to poffefs 


of latent powers, which might be 


founded on precede 


an inexhauttible fur 


éxerted on amy emergence. In everr go 


o 4 


JJ at the end of the v 


Ad 


26r 


a period, had extremely Appendix. 
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when real, fuperfedes all laws, and levels all limi- 
ations: But, in the Englifh government, convenience 
alone was conceived to authorize any extraordinary ack 
of regal power, and to rex nder it obligatory on the peo- 
ple.. Hence the ftrict obedience required to proclama- 
tions, during all periods of the Englith } hiflory and, if 
James has incurred blame on account of his edicts, it is 
only be > he too frequently iffued them at a time, 


1 ee 
| 


evan to be lefs regarded, not becaufe he firlt 


affumed or extended to an unufual: degree that exereife 
of authority. Of his maxims in a parallel cafe, the fol- 
lowing is a pretty remarkable inftance. 

QueEN Elizabeth had appointed commiffioners for 
the infpection of prifons, and had beftowed on them full 
diferetionary powers to ac ljuft all differences between pri- 
foners and their creditors masa debts, and to 
give liberty to fuch debtors as they found honeft; and 
infolvent. From uncertain and undefined nature of 


Pe a) eae | ora } =A 
lifh conftitution, doubts {p 
§ 


g up in many, that 
this commiffion was contrary to law; and it was repre- 
fented in that light to er ‘le forebore therefore 
renewing the commiffion, till the fifteenth of his reign; 


+13} 


when complaints rofe fo high, wi h rard to the abules 
P 8 


> 
ractifed in prifons, that he Shas y 
overcome his fcruples, and to appoint new comaatte 
oners, invefted with the fame diferetionary powers, which 
Elizabeth had formerly conferred +. 

Upon the whole, we mutt conceive that monarchy, 
on the acceflion of the houfe of Stuart, was pofleffed of 
a very extenfive authority: An author ity, in the judg 
ment of all, not exactly limited ; in the judgment of 
fome, not limitable. But, at the fame time, this au- 
thority .was founded merely on the opinion of the 


Gane: aaenoe ARGH 
people, influenced by ancient precedent and exaniple- 


— 
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It was not fupported either by money or by force of 


And, for this reafon, we need not wor , that the 
that Jine were fo extré é C I 

being fenfible, that, when ofe cl 

d from them, they poflefied no influ . 

) 


which the 


laws. By y 


the liberty and ind 


dered much more full, intire, 
public more uncertain and ae 

Ecclefiafti- 
cal govern 
ey that we ment. 


lwo 


We have had occafion to remark, in fo many in- 


fiances, the bigotry which prevailed in that ag 


can look for no toleration among 


Arians, under the title of heretics, were punifhed with 


Y ppt pe, ae 
since tne 


fire during this period; and no 
reformation, had been free from lik 


> 


> were ined their par 


fays, that thefe Arian: 
ftake, if they would merit it by a recantation. 


man, who called himfelf the Holy cone was, without 
any indulgence for his frenzy, cond demned to the fame 
pumthment. Twenty pounds a oath, could te se 


be levied on every one, who frequented not the efta 


orous law, however, a one 


fhould not ex- 


blifhed worfhip. ‘This rig 


indulgent claufe, that the 


ceed two thirds of the yearly income of the perfon. It 


had been ufual for Elizab to allow thofe penalties to 
run on for feveral years ; 1 to levy them all at once, 


as had incurred her 


to the utter ruin of fuch c 


inice James was more humane in this, 
other refpect. The Puritans formed a fect, which fe- 


etly lurked in the church, but pretended not to any 


o 
S 
f 
et 
bed 
ry 
r=: 
R 


feparate worfhip or difcipline. An attempt o 
would have been univ erfally regarded as the moit unpar- 
been difpofed to 


o 


donable enormity. And had the kit 
tion for a feparate exercife 


grant the Puritans a a full tolerat 
it is certain, from the fpirit of the 
M 2 times, 


on, 


of their relig 


1 


rit, and woulc 
warmnefs and indifferen 


maintained, that they 


church; that their principles ard 


ue the 


defpifed and hated 
hit pe oy 

im with luke- 

ion. They 

only pure 

t to be 


eftablifhed by law; and that no others ought to be tole- 


fated. 


adminiftration at this time c 


1 7) “ re 
ppellation of periecutors 


Such of the 


and fometimes, in 


It may be queitioned, theref 


whether the 


ould with propriety deferve 


to the Puri- 
fufed to comply 
ed of their livings, 


were otherwife 


punifhed : And ought any man to ac 


benefice in an eftablifhment 


ance with the 
“ment? But Purita: 


con 


7 ftatefmen and ecclefiaft 
regarded as fuby« 
reafoner as lord Bacx 


gion was abfolutely nece 


ment, and that no toleratio: 


Nothin 


ry bis Nae arkllas 
N all former ages 


Greece: and Rome, 


ath 


> Wale 


thed for frequent- 

caufe there were none 
roteftant ever aflumed or 
The greateft 

would have con- 

was univerfally, 

hers and zealots, 

Even fo great 2 
uniformity im reli- 

to the fupport of govern- 
could with fafety be given 


imputation of idolatry, 


iolic religion, could juftify, 


{chifm made 


ly excepting even thofe 
; and herefies and 


W See his Effay De uzitate ecclefa, 
a 


{chifms, 


7 


ftraint or of 


chifms, had been efteemed dangerous, if not pernicious 


J aoe sip. ac. +} ¥ 
and were regarded as.the fource of 


and oppofition to the 
laws. The magiftrate, 
rectly to the cure of this and very 


naturally attempted, by penal ftatutes, to fupprefs thofe 


sparate communities, and punifh the obftinate innova- 


tors, But it was found dy | 


al experience, and «after 
Tpilling an oce 


j an of blood in thofe theological quarrels, 
that the evil was of a peculiar nature, and was both en- 


remedies, and diffufed itfelf more ra- 


amed by viole 
ly throughout the whole focicty. Hence, tho’ late, 


eA Beas al HRI Sant tel ractice of 
arofe the paradoxical principle and falutary practice of 


THE liberty of the prefs was incompatible 


cims and fuch principles of government, 


ile ] 
varied 
Valied, 


was therefore quite unknown 


Befides employing the two terrible courts of AA Ga Ss 


and -high com 


= 


Queen Elizabeth exerted her autl 


fiion, whofe 


the prefs. She paffed a decree inther cx 


ber, that is, by her own will and pleafure, for 
> 
any book tobe printed in any place but in ovis. dx- 


ford, and Scheie x: And another, in which fhe 


prohibited, under feyere penalties, the publifhine of any 
> f , t oO 


book or pamphlet e@gainf? the form or mear r of any re- 
ig J ) 


mmce, contained or to be « 


» in any fla- 
ide or fet forth 


the true enfe 


tute or laws of this realm, or in any injunction 


by ber majefty or her privy council, or 


or mean 


of any letters patent, commiffions or prohibitions 


under the great feal of England /. James extended the 
fame penalties to the importing of fuch books from 


Ic 


abroad *, And to render thefe edicts more effectual, he 


28th of Elizabeth. See ftate-trials: Sir Robert Knightly, vol. vii. 
ede, 1, y Rymer, tom, xvii. p. 522, Z Id, ibid, 
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Appendix. af¢, rds inhibi the + g of any book without a 


the arch- 
n, or the vice- 


fome perfon 


I'VE, 

intim nately 
doctrine affords the high- 
Set ed to the fuppofed 
es, above the 
mers adopte ed thefe 
a ee. fe in 
> have 
iments 


ithufiaftic 


> to perceive 


i 


punifh, by inhnite 


il eternity, had un- 


partizan of epif- 


an infig- 


ent difputes about cm 


} 


* Power, with which the nation was agi- 
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We : ae a le 
fhe ftill retained her old fubfcriptions and articles of 


h 


, 
tated. And upon the reftc 


faith, was found to have totally changed her f{peculative 
? > I 


doétrines, and to have embra .ced tenets more fuitable 


Qo 


1 


ip, without its be- 


the genius of her difcipline and worth 


the precife period, in which the 


> 


ing poffible to affign 


alteration was produced. 


Ir may be worth obferving, that James 


the defire to promote controverfial divinity, erected a coll ege 


at Chelfea for the entertainment of twenty perfons, who 
fhould be entirely employed in refuting the papitts and 
puritans >. All the efforts of the great Bacon could not 


nt for the cultivation of natural 


philofophy : Even to this day, no fociety has been ras 
} J 


of our lar 


av, 


tuted for the polifhing and 
ement, which the fovereign in Biidland 


only encour 
has ever given to any thing, that has the appearance of 
feienees ly was this {hort-lived eftablifiment of James ; an 
inftitution quite fuperfluous, confidering the unhappy 
propenfion, which, at that time, fo univerfally poflefled 


the nation for polemical theolory. 


reeable to the Mazners. 


True manners of the nation were z 


monarchical government, which prevailed ; and  con- 


tained not that ftrange mixture, which, at pretent, « diftin+ 
cuifhes England from all other countries. ‘Such violent 
extremes were then unknown, of induftry and de- 


1 wif <Star 
and rufticity, 


bauchery, frugality and profufic 


idour, fincerity, modeity 


fanaticifm and feepticifm. C 
are the only qualities, w hich the Englith of that age 
5 poflefled in common with the — 
Hicn pride of fa nily then prevailed ; and it was by a 
ity and ftatelinefs of behaviour, mee the gentry and 


di 
nobility diftinguifhed themfelves from the common peo- 


Kennet, p. 685. Camden’s Brit, vol. is ps 37% Gibfon’s edit. 
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ple. Great riches; acquired by commerce, were more 
rare, and had not, as yet, been able to confound alf 

ks of men, and render moncy the chief foundation of 

tinction. Much ceremony took | € in the common 
intercourfe of life, and little familiarity was indulged by 
the great. The : tages, which refule from opu- 
Ss are fo folid and re that thofe who are poffeffed 


f them need not dread the near approaches of their infe. 


The diftin@ions of birth and title, being more 


4 ia “4 $¢ 94740 cf oar af 
imaginary, foon vanifh upon familiar accef 


HE expences of the great econiilted in pomp and 
fhow, and a numerous retinu >, rather than in conveni- 


1 - Y 


ence and true pleafure. he earl of Nottingham, in 
his embafly to Spain, was attended with 500 perfons : 
The earl of Hertford, in that to Brufkk Is, carried 


gentlemen al ng with him. Lord Bacon ee remar 


ke 
that the Englith nobility, in his time, maintained 


larger retinue of fervants than the no bility of any other 
Nation, except, perhaps, the Polanders «. 

Civit honours, which now hold the fir place, were, 
at that time, fubordinate to the mili tary. The young 
gentry and nobility were fond of diftinguifhing them- 
felves by ‘arms. The fury of duels too prevailed more 
than at any time before or fince *, . This -was the turn, 
that the romantic chivalry, for which the nation was 
formerly fo renowned, had late] y taken. 

LisertTyY of commerce between the fexes was in- 
duloed, but without any licentioufnefs of manners, The 
court was very little an exception to this obfervation, 
James had rather entertai ined an ayerfion and contempt 
for the fema €$; mor were thofe young courtiers, of 

© Effays De profer. § a, imp, 


Herbert’s Memoirs, 


4 Franklyn, p. 5, See alfo Lord 


whom 


Peas Mowe S$. 3. 


whom he was fo fond, able to break through the efta- 
blithed manners of the nation. 

Tue firft fedan chair, feen in England, was in this 
reign, and was ufed by the duke of Buckingham; to 
the great indignation of the people, who exclaimed, that 
he was employing his fellow creatures to do the fervice 
of beatts. 

THE country life prevails at prefent in England be- 
yond any cultivated nation of Europe; but it was then 
much more generally embraced by all the gentry. The 
encreafe of arts, pleafures, and focial commerce was jut 


b 


more civilized life of the city. James difcouraged, as 


much as poffible, this alteration of manners. ‘* He was 


oO 


eginning.to produce an inclination for the fofter and 


«© wont. to be very earneft,” as lord Bacon tells us, 
<< with the country gentlemen to go from London to 
their country feats. And fometimes he. would fay 
thus to-them: Gentlemen, at London, you are like fhips 
in a fea, which show like nothing 5 but, in your country 
ss, you are like fhips in @ river, which look like 


He was not content with reproof and exhortation. As 
queen Elizabeth had perceived, with regret, the encreafe 
of London, and had reftrained all new buildings by pro- 
clamation; James, who found that thefe edicts were not 
exactly obeyed, frequently renewedthem ; though a ftrict 
exccution feems ftill to have been wanting. He alfo 
iffued reiterated proclamations, in imitation of his pre- 

eceflor ; containing feyere menaces againft the gentry, 
who lived in town‘. This policy is contrary to that, 
which has ever been practifed by all princes, who ftu- 
died the encreafe of their authority. To allure the nobi- 
Jity to court; to engage them in expenfive pleafures or 


© Apophthegms, £ Rymer, tom, xvii, p. 632. 


employments, 
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employments, which diffipate their fortune; to encrea 
their fibjeftion to minifters by attendance; to weaken 
their authority in the provinces by abfence: Thefe have 
been the common arts of arbitrary government. But 
t he had cert: iinly laid no plan for ex- 
» had no money to fupport a fplendid , 
eftow on a numerous retinue of gentry and 
, by their living together, 
fenfible of their own ftrength, and 
too curious refearches into matters of 
remedy the prefent evil, he was defi- 
rous of difperfing them into their country feats ; where, 
he hoped, they would bear a more fubmiffive reverence 


to his authority, and receive léfs fupport from each other, 
But - the contrary effe& foon followed. The riches, 
amafied — their refidence at’ home, rendered them 

dant. The influence, acquired by hofpitality, 


They would not be led by the 
court’: Tl hey could not be driven: “And thus the fyf- 
tem of the Englifh government becelted a total and a 

n alteration in the courfe of lefs than forty years. 
THE firft rife of commerce and the arts had contti- 
buted, in préceding reigns, to featter thofe immenfe for- 
tunes of the barons, which rendered them fo formidable 
both to king and people. ‘The farther progrefs of thele 
advantages ‘bégiti during this reign, to ruin the {mal 
proprietors of land®; and, by both events, the gentry, 
or that rank which campofed the houfe of commons, 
larged their power and emp 
ments in luxury were feized by tl 
fortunes, placing them above fru 
lation, were foon diffipated in ex; penfive pleafures. Thele 
improvements reached at laft all men of property; and 
{ r fortunes, who, at that time, were often 
& Cabbala, P» 224, firtt edit, 
men 


Orly 


men of family, imitating 


t 
above them, reduced themfelve 


coming to fale, {we 


riches fufficient for the fafhionable expences; but who 
were not exempted from fome care and attention to their 


domeftic cec 


Tue gentry alfo of that age were eng: ged in no €x- 


pence, except that of country hofpitality. “No taxes 
were levied, no wars waged, no attendance at court ex+ 
pected, no bribery or profufion required at elections *. 
Could human nature ever reach happinefs, the condition 


mild and benign a prince, 


of the Enelith gentry, under {fo 
micht merit that appellation. 


> ° is) 


THe amount of the king’s revenue, as it ftood if Financegs 


1617,_is thus fated’. Of crown lands, 80,000: pounds 
a year; by cuftoms and new impofitions, near 190,000 ; 
by wards and other various branches of ‘revenue, befide 
purveyance, 180,000. The whole amounting to 450,000. 
The king’s ordinary difburfements, by the fame account, 


are faid to exceed this fi -fix thoufand “pounds *. 


which James had raifed by 
ale of the title of baro- 


3, and by the king of France, 


benevolences, €c. were; in the whole, about two mil- 


lions two hundred thoufand pounds. Of which the fale 
of lands afforded feven hundred and feventy-five thou- 


fand pounds. The extraordinary difburfements of the 


king amounted to two millions ; befide above. four hun- 


h Men feem then to have been ambitious of reprefenting the counties 
i g ’ 


but carelefs of the boroughs. A feat in the houfe was, in itfelf, of {mall 


importance: But the form 


ecame a point of honour among sabacnicts 


men. Journ, ro Feb, 1620. Towns, which had formerly neglected their 


right of fe 


;, now began to claimit. Journ, 26 Feb, 1623. 


g membe 
abftraét, or brief declaration of his Majefty’s revenue, with the 
affignations and defalcations upon the fame. 

k The excefs was formerly greater, as appears by Salifbury’s account. 
See chap, 2, 


dred 


HISTORY. OF 


tix. dred thoufand pounds given in pref: 
eA {ufficient reafon appear partly from ne efiary ex- 
pences, partly from want of a rigid ceconomy Y> why the 
king, even early in his reign, was deeply involved in debt, 
and found great difficulty to fupport the government, 
FARMERS, not commiffioners, levied the cuftoms. It 
feems, indeed, requifite, thatthe former method fhould 
always be tried before the latter: thi sh a. preferable 


€ 
Wi 


one, When men’s own intereft is concer; ed, they fall 


upon an hundred expedients to ) prevent frauds in the 
merchants; and e the public may afterwards imi 
tate, in eftablithing proper rules for its officers. 

THE cuftoms were a pofed to amount to five per cent, 
of the value, and were “ ed upon exports, as well as 
imports, Nay, the impofition upon exports, by James’s 
additions, is {aid to amount, in‘ fome few inftances, to 
twenty-five per cent. ‘This. practice, fo hurtful to in- 
duftry, prevails ftill in France, Spain, and moft countries 
of Europe... The cuftoms in 1604, yielded 127,000 
pounds a-year !; They rofe to 160,000 towards the end 
of the reign”. Some accounts make them amount to 
190;000 pounds, 


INTEREST, during this reig yas at ten per cent, till 
t 


1624, when it was reduced This high intereft 
is an indication of the great profits and {mall progrefs af 
commerce, 


THE extra 20rdinary fupplies granted by parliament, 
during this whole reign, amounted not to more than 
630,000 pounds ; which, divided among twenty-one 
years, makes 30,000 pounds a-year. [ do not in- 
clude. thofe fupplies, amounting to 300,000 pounds, 
which were given to the king by his laft parliament, 
Thefe were paid in to their own commiffioners; and 


the expences of the Spanith war were much more than 


* Journ, 21 May, 1604, ™ Idem, 31 May, 1621. 


fufficient 


= 


Peta he ee) .. fi 


fuffici 


Palatine was a great burthen on James, duri 


his reien. The king, it is pretended, poffeffed not fru- 


gality, proportioned to the extreme narrownefs of 
reyenue. Splendid equipages, however, he did not af- 
fect, nor coftly furniture, nor a luxurious table, nor pro- 


digal miftreffes. His buildings too were not fumptuous ; 
though the banqueting-houfe muft not be forgot, as a 
monument, which does honour to his reign. Hunting 
was his chief amufement, the cheapeft pleafure in which 


a king can indulge himfelf. His expences were the effects 


ity, rather than of luxury. 

One day, it is faid, while he was ftanding amidft 
fome of his courtiers, a porter pafled by, loaded with 
money, which ke was carrying to the treafury. The 


= p ra ’ “fj Se art a st PE 
kine obferved, that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, 
one of } ble fav fome- 


he found, 


y of James was 


worthy man, Wh 


more the refult of ur or licht fancy, than 


- it were fuch as 


of reafon or judgmén 


S* 


could render sieweketven to him in his loofe 
hours ; not fucha 


nofleed sala nts or popularity, which could ftrengthen 


eat merit, or who 


his intéereft with the people 
Supsibigs and fifteenths are frequently mentioned by 


hiftorians ; but neither the amount of thefe taxes, nor the 


method of levying them, have been well explained. It 
appears, that the fifteenths formerly correfponded to the 
mame, and were that proportionable part of the move- 


ables. 
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tenth ; 
Sy 1 
moveables. 


throuc] 


20,00 
0,000 


j 


vaste decreafing F 


the method of leyy 
fidy bills 9, that 


on moveables thro 
had it been {tr 
ftate of a fub 


Was not paid the 


was fo far perfonal, 


where he lived, 
counties ; and 
his property, 
however, fo 
been the practi 
to rate ever 
ich an eftima 
was a fafhc: 
notwithftand) 
rents. But 


m Coke’s 
filies temporary, 


book iy. chap, i. fubfid 


two fhillings ane 


the reigti 

1} 
dheréd to, 
d a which 


r fellow-ci- 


izabeth, a fubfidy amounted 
i above 

s conti- 

eafily colleéted from 

from the fub- 


four fhillings 
g 
le 


eight pence 
inties ; a confiderable tax, 
this was only the ancient 
ign of James, there 

t fum. The tax 

only in the county 


and 


ments, 4 


nceftors, or men of 


med to pay. This 


id not encreal 


Yi 


nually decreafed. The favour, as is natural to fuppofe, ran 


{pecially during Re later end 


uinft the crown ; 


of Elizabeth, when fubfidies became numerous and fre-~ 


quent, and the fums levied were confiderable, comp 
to former fupplies. ‘The affeflors, though accuftomed 


ge 


to have an eye to ancient eftimations, were not bound to 


obferve any fuch rule; but might rate anew any perfon, 


according to his prefent income. When rents fell, or 


parts of an eftate were fold off, the proprietor was fure to 


reprefent thefe loffes, and obtain a diminution of his fub- 


fidy ; but where rents rofe, or new lands were purchafed, 
he kept his own fecret, and paid no more than formerly. 
The advantage, therefore, of every change was taken 
acainft the crown;.and the crown could obtain 
vantage of none. And to make the matter 
alterations; which happened in property during this 


were, in general, unfavourable to the crown, 
proprietors, or twenty pound men, went. continually to 


decay ; and when their eftates were fwallowed up by 
a greater, the new purchafer encreafed not his fubfidy, 


So loofe indeed is the whole method of rating fubfidies, 
that the wonder was not how the. tax fhould continually 
dirinifh ; but how it yielded any revenue at all. It be- 
came at laft fo unequal and uncertain, that the parlia- 


ment, was ised to change it into a;land tax, 
THE price of corn, during this reign, and that of the 


ceffaries of life, wa: 


other n 


higher, than at prefent. = 


zines, 


¥: 


eftablifhing public ma 


Cc 
thirty-two fhillings a quarter, rye below eis ighteen, barley 


ps 


below iixteen the commiffioners were empowe ered to 
> 


purchafe corn for the magazines *. Thefe prices then 
P 


are to. be regarded as low; though they would rather pafs 


5* 


ry toms XVI. pr §26¢ To the fame purpofe, fee alfo a1 Jac. vie 


for 
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for high by our prefent eftimation. The ufual bread of 
the poor was at this time made of barley *. The beft 
wool, during the greateft part of James’s reign, was at 
thirty-three fhillings a tod: At prefent, it is not above 
two-thirds of that value; though it is to be prefumed, 
that our exports 1n woollen goods are fomewhat encreafed, 
The finer manufactures too, by the progrefs of arts and 
induftry, have rather diminifhed in pricé, notwithfand- 
ing the gredt encreafe of money. In Shakefpeat re, the 
hoftefs tells Falftaff, that the fhirts the bought him were 
holland at eight fhillings a-yard; a high price at this day, 
even fuppoling, what is not probable, that the beft hols 
land at that time was equal tn goodnefs to the beft that 
can now be prolmafed. Tn like manner, a yard of velvet; 
about the middle of Elizabeth’s $ reign, was valued at two 
and twenty fhillings I have not been able by any 
wre subd to learn the common price of butcher’s meat 
> reign of James ". But as bread is the chief 

food, and its price has a great influence on 
elfe, we may prefume, that cattle bore 4 
well as corn. Befides, we muft confider, 


that the general turn of that a e, which no Haws could 


oa 
oS 
D 


ble land into pafture: A 


ee was the cony erting ara 
certain proof that the latter was found more profitable, 
and Peciiecuni ly that all butcher’s meat; as well as bread, 
was rather higher than at prefent. We have a regula- 
tion of the market with regard to poultry and fome othet 
articles, very earlygin Charles I.’s reign” ; and the prices 
are hich. A turkey cock four fhillings and fixpence, 4 


& Rymer, tom, xx. p. IsT. * See a compendium or dialogue inferted 
in the Memoirs of W. ol, chap, 2%, 

w The author has fince diftovered in Dr. Birch’s Life of prince Henry, 
that that prince made an allowance‘of near a groat a pound throughout the 
year, for all the beef and mutton ufed i in his family. See p, 449 This 
Price agrees vety well with the calculations here delivered, 

w Rym er, tom, xix, Ps Sie 


2 turkey 


= 


eurkey hen Miicogk ‘Gx xa tee 
} 
ant hen. five line. rC two, a 


capon two and fixpence, a 


rabbit eight pence, a dozen of pigeons ‘fix fhillings *. 


We muft confider, that London at prefent is more 


three times more populous than it was at that time: A 
circumftance, which much encreafes the price of poultry, 
ny a pe ea Re Re wer 2 : ] ee “ 
and. of every thine that cannot conveniently be brought 


from a diftance : 
by. authority are alw 


encreafe the mat 


ee 
ing the navy were all: ver oht pence a- 
day for the diet. of 1,, when in harbour, feven 


prefent. The 


age and the prefent conf 


men, which have fince extremely multiplied. 


s, why James’s revenue ‘would 


are the principal r 


go farther than the fame money in our time ; though the 


difference is not near fo great as is ufually i 


Tue public was entirely free from the danger and ex- 


pence of a ftanding army. While James was vaunting 


his divine vicegerency, and boafting of his high preroga- 


1e pofleffed not fo much as a fingle regiment. of 


ari } 
tive, f 


A {uf 


ient 


guards to maintain his 


proof, that he fincerely believed his pretenfions to be well 
sxrounded, and a ftrong prefumption, that they were at 


¢ 

g 

leaft built on what were then deemed pl&ufible arguments. 
x We may judge of the great griev nce of purveyance by this circumft fice. 

the 


pence fora fowl, Jotirn.25 May, 1626, 


purveyors often gave but fi pence for a dozen of pigeons, ang two 


o Dra En Vit, "D>. 4A7. eC 
yY Aymer, OM. Xvi, Pp. 44]. 


th q: 


2 This volume was writ about fifteen years before 


3770. In that fhort period, prices have perhaps. rif 
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he militia of England, amounting to 160,000 men % 
was the fole defence of the kingdom. It is pieces 
that they were kept in good order during this reign ®, 
The city of London procured officers, who had ferved 
abroad, and who taught the trained bands their exercifes 
in artillery garden; a practice which had been difconti- 
nued fince 1588. All the counties of England, in emu- 
lation of the capital, were fond of fhowing a well-ordered 
and well-appointed militia. It appeared, that the natural 
propenfity of men towards military ace and exercifes. 
will go far, with 2 little attention in the fovereign, to- 
wards exciting and fuppor ting this fpirit in any nation. 
a he very boys, at this time, in mimickry of their elders, 
inlifted themfelves voluntarily into companies, eleCted 
practifed the difcipline, of which the models 

expofed to their view‘. Sir Edward 

i at the beginning of 

n, fays Eneland was fo unpro- 

with horfes fit for war, that- 2000 men could not 

et ti ioe the whole kingdom * 


that almoft all thofe which are employed, either in the 
plough, waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpofe. 

Tue diforders of Ireland obliged Fames to keep up 
fome forces there, and put him to great expence. The 
common pay of a private man in the infantry was eight 
pence a-day, a lieutenant two fhillings, an enfign eighteen 
pence *.. The armies in Europe were not near fo nu- 


5 


merous, during that age; and the private men, we maf 
dra 


ebferve, were drawn from a better rank than at prefent, 


and approaching nearer to that of the officers. 
2 Journ, § March, 1623. » Stowe, See alfo Sir Walter Raleigh 


of the prerogatives of parliament, and Johnftoni hift, lib. xviii, © Stowe, 
4 In the Harleyan mifcellany, vol, iv, py 25S» e Rymer, tom, xvis 


2 Ix 


TA JAMES ft. 79 


In the year 1 583, there was a general review made of Appendix. 
a 


id : 


t 
thefe were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, accordir 


> 


all the men in England, capable of bearing arms ; 

1g 

to Raleigh‘. It is impoffible to warrant the exaétnefs of 

this Computation ; or rather, we may fairly prefume it to 

be fomewhat inaccurate. But if it approached near the 
Pt 


truth, England has probably, fince that time, encreafed 
are in populoufnefs, ¥Ihe growth of London, in riches and 
, beauty, as well as in numbers of inhabitants, has béen 
ve prodigious. From 1600, it doubled every forty years &; 
! and confequently, in’ 1680, it contained four times as 


many inhabitants, as at the | 


ing of the century. 
It has ever been the center of all the trade in the king~ 


my town tha 


o 


a country life, makes the provincial towns be little fre 


C= 


quented by the gentry. Nothing but the allurements of 


the capital, which is favoured by the refidence of the 
king, and by being the feat of government, and of all the 
courts of juftice, can prevail over their paffion for their 


rural villas, 


Lonpon, at this time, was almoft entirely built of 


wood, and in every refpect was certainly a very ugly city. 


“he earl of Arundel firft introduced the general practice 


of brick buildings ®, 


THE navy of Eneland was efteemed very formidable Navy, 
in Elizabeth’s time, yet it confifted only of thirty-three 


1 


fhips bef 


not equal our fourth rates at prefent. Raleigh advifes 


f Of the invention of fhipping. This number is much fuperior to that 
contained in Marden, and delivered by Sir Edward Coke to the houfe of 
commons; and is more likely. 

& Sir William Petty. h Sir Edward Walker's political diftourfes, 
Pp. 270. i Coke's Inft. book iv. chap, 1, Confultation in parliament 
4 


N 2 never 


preceding 
fifty thou- 
value of thirty- 


hea sa gave 


re -conye es 
to: the 
been in’ fo 


Fac 4 3 rie eit dl 
VERY ielivon OF par nen auriy 1s woe 


we meet with grievous lamentatio concernil 


¢ay of trade and the growth of popery: Such violent 
propenfity hav o complain 1e prefent times, 
ard to entertain difcontent againft their fortune and con- 


’ was deceived by thefe popular 


hiftory, was there a more 

g the reign of this monarch, ‘of al 
advantages which diftinguifh a flourifhing people. 
only the peace which he maintained, was favourable to 
induftry anc I € dis turn of mind inclined him 
topromote the peaceful arts: And trade being as yet in its 


infancy; all additions to it muft have been the more evi- 


© By Raleigh’s account, in his difcourfe of the firft invention of fhipping, 
th: fleet in the twe fourth of > queen, confifted only of thirteen fhips, 


ned fome to be 


Journ, 11 Sect 6 j Ii Monfon makes. the number 
arrount only to hine new fhi x in Stowe a Parl, Hilt 


Vig Pe 4s 


dent 


i LMP BOL ifr 


dent to every eye, which was 
Ried 


yrejudices P. 


3y¥ an account 9, which feems judi 


it ela that all the feamen, @mplo 
ty TO.000 Mm 
ceeds not he “fifth t of their pr 


Thomas Overbyry fays, that the 


times more fhipping than the lith, but that their 
fhips were of inferior burden to thofe of the latter". Sir 


William Mor C 
be little or nothi inferior to the Dutch *; which is 
furely an exabeeration. T Dutch at this time traded 
to England with 600 fhips; England to Holland with 
fixty only 


A CATALOGUE of the manufactures, for w! the 
, oe res 
E in ¥ then inenty; \ Li p very contempt- 
10ie, ion tnol nourWaA amone the 


curious. ares 


vt prefent. seit { 


were only ct iltiva 


] warticularlv int 
ad, particularily in Jealy, 


and the foun 


a buildin of iron cannon were the -fole, 


feem, indeed, to 
latter ; and great 


agvainft the ex- 


in woollen 


exported, 


then forbid by 


mation ; 


never ftriGtly executed. - Moft of 
) 


raw, and “was dyed the Dutch ; who 


gained, it is pretended, 700,000 pounds a-year by this 


q The trade’s encreafe 
1 his travels, Harl, miic. 


a t Raleigh’s 


2 manufa 


ture. 
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manufacture ¥. A proclamation, iffued by the king, 
againft exporting cloth in that condition, had fuccectled 
fo ill, during one year, by the refufal of the Dutch to 
buy the dreffed cloth, that great murmurs arofe againtk 
it; and this meafure was retracted by the king, and com- 
plained of by the nation, as if it had been the mof im- 
politic in the world. It feems indééd to have been 
premature. 

In fo little credit was the fine Englith cloth even at 
home, that the king was obliged to feek expedients, by 


ar, Sec 


| aihion to wear it *, 


which he might engage the people of f 


9 
The manufacture of fine linen was totally unknown in 
the kingdom /. 

THE company of merchant-adventurers, by their pas 
tent, poflefled the fole commerce of woollen goods, though 
the ftaple commodity of the nation. An attempt, made 
during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open this important 
trade, had been attended with bad confequences for a 
time, by a confpiracy of the merchant-adventurers, not 
to make any purchafes of cloth; and the queen immedi-~ 
ately reftored them their patent. 

Ir was the groundlefs fear of a like accident, that 
enflaved the nation to thofe exclufive companies, which 
confined fo much every branch of commerce and induftry. 
The parliament, however, annulled, in the third of the 
king, the patent of the Spanith company ; and the trade 
to Spain, which was, at firft, very infignificant, foon 
became the moft confiderable in the kingdom. It is 


w Journ. 20 May, 1614, Raleigh, in his obfervations, computes the 
Jofs at 400,000 pounds to the nation, There are about $0,000 undrefled 
cloths, fays he, exported yearly. He computes, befides, that about 100,000 
pounds a year had been loft by kerfies 3 not to mention other articles, The 
account of 200,000 cloths a-year exported in Elizabeth's reign feems to be 
exegegerated, 


* Rymer, tom, xvii, Ps 4156 Y Id, ibid, 


ftrange, 


vee I 
(il 
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france, that they were not therice encouraged to abolifh Appendixe 


all the other companies, and that they went no farther 


than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to faci- 


5 


litate the admiffion of new adventur 

A BOARD of trade was ereéted by the king in 1622 7. 
One of the reafons, affigned in the commiffion, is to 
remedy the low fifice of wool, which begat complaints 
of the decay of the woollen manufactory. It is more 
probable, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from 
the encreafe of wool. The king likewife recommends 
it to the commiffioners to enquire and examine, whether 
a greater freedom of trade and an exemption from the 
reftraint of exclufive companies, would not be beneficial. 
Men were then fettered by their own prejudices ; and the 
king was juftly afraid of embracing a bold meafure, the 
confequences of which might be uncertain. The di- 
gefting of a navigation act, of a like nature with the 
famous one executed afterwards by the republican parlia- 
ment, is likewife recommended to the commiffioners. 
The arbitrary powers, then commonly affumed by the 
privy-council, appear evidently through the whole tenor 
of the commiffion. 

Tue filk manufacture had no footing in England: 
But, by James’s direction, mulberry-trees were planted, 
and filk-worms introduced % The climate feems unfa- 
vourable to the fuccefs of this project. The planting of 
hops encreafed much in England during this reign. 

GREENLAND is'thought to have been difcovered about 
this period ; and the whale-fifhery was carried on with 
great fuccefs: But the induftry: of ‘the Dutch,. in {pite 
of all oppofition, foon deprived the Englith of this fource 
of riches; A company was ereéted for the difcovery of. 
the north-weft paflage ; and many fruitlefs attempts were 
made for that purpofe. In fuch noble projects, defpair 


z Rymer, tom, XViie Pp» 410¢ a Stowes 
¢ , P 
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the abfolute impofiibility 


; had-been opened to the 


reign of Elizabeth ; but the trade to 


thofe parts w ftablifhed till this reion, 


+" th company received a new patent, 
enlarged their ftock to 1,500,000 pounds >, and fil 
out f vera: if ips on 1efe ad wWures, Tn I009 they built 

vefiel 1200 ton, that Eng- 
land had e v n i 


d perifhed 


161 1 jarge fhip of the company, 
1ine gements 

dD 

much fuperior. During the follows 


reat inju- 


ries towards the of their 


s, and deftrc 


y the court of 


force was equipped under the earl 
of Oxford *, and lay in wait for the return of the Dutch 
Faft-India feet. By reafon of crofs —_ Oxford failed 


and the Dutch efcaped. Some time after, 


one rich parti, was taken by vi al ae and it 


was ftipulated by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to 


the Englith company, in confideration of the » lofts which 
that company had fuftained*, But ‘neither this ftipula- 
tion, mor the fear of reprifals, nor the fenfe of that 
friendfhip which fubfifted between ae andy the 
ftates, could reftrain the avidj ity of the Dutch company, 

or render them’ equitable ‘in. their proceedings. towards 
their allies, Impatient ‘tc f 


the fole poflefiion of the 
then fhared with them, 
da jurifdidtion over a factory of the latter in 


{pice-trade 


© In 1622, @ Johni 


yi 


ye dee ECS. 5 I. 

: 1c “ee MERE secmetiieeh oe hiat 
ie ifland of Amboyna; and on very improbal 
abfurd pretences, feized all the factors with thes 

1 gli. ry ene eee) hh acy} Liana 

id put them to death with the moit inhum 

oe 
‘ 


his difmal news arrived in England at the time when 


James, by the prejudices of his fubjeéts and the intrigues 
es 


of his favourite, was conftrained to ma 


>a breach with 


Spain; and he was obliged, after fome remonftrances, to 


acquiefce in this indienity from a ftate, whofe alliance 
was now become neceflary to him.’ It is remarkable, 
that the nation, almoft without a murmur, fubmitted to 


this injury from their proteftant confederates ; an injury, 


which, befides the horrid enormity of the action, was 
of much deeper importance to national intereft, than all 


thofe which they were fo in 


ient to refent from the 


of Auttria. 


Tr exports of England from Chriftmas 1612 to 
i 5 


Chriftmas 1613 are computed: at.2,487,435 pounds: The 


fF 52 


imports at 2,141,151: So that the balance in favour of 
land was 346,284 °. But in 1622 the exports were 


25320,4.360 pounds 


; the imports 2,619,3153 which makes 
land... The 


coinage of England from 1599 to 1619 amounted to 


+ halanee sok asks 4 iotasainiek hn 
a balance of 298,879 pounds again{fL En 


5 


pounds, * 132 fhillings and 4 pence &: A 


the balance in the main was confiderably in 


favour of the kingdom. As the anm 


ports 


her rofe to near five millions, and the cuftoms 


never yielded fo much 


ooo pounds a-year, of 


which tonnage made a part, it appears, that the new 


rates, affixed by James, did not, on the whole, amount 


to one fhilling in the pound, d confequently were till 


inferior to the intention of the original grant of parlia- 


ment. The Eaft-India company ufually carried out a 
third of their cargo in CC 


b. The trade to 


.FA¥s f ¥d. ibid, & Happy 
h Munn’s Difcourfe on the Eaft-India 


Turkey 
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Rib iis cnae Turkey was one of the moft gainful to the nations, [t 
. appears that copper halfpence and farthings began to be 


coined in this reign ", Tradefmen commonly had carried 
on their retail bufinefs chiefly by means of leaden tokens, 
The fimall filver penny was foon loft and at this time was 
no where to be found. 

Wuar chiefly renders the reign of James memorable, 
is the commencement of the Englifh colonies in America; 
colonies eftablifhed on the nobleft footing that -has been 
known in any age or nation. ‘The Spaniards, being the 
firft difcoverers of the new world, immediately took pof- 
feffion of the precious mines which they found there ; and, 
by the allurement of great riches, they were tempted to 
depopulate their own country as well as that-which they 
conquered ; and added the vice of floth to thofe of avidity 
and barbarity, which had attended their adventurers in 
thofe renowned enterprizes. That fine coaft was entirely 
neglected, which reaches from St. Auguftine to Cape 
Breton, and which lies in all the temperate climates, is 
watered by noble rivers, and offers a fertile foil, but no- 
thing more, to the induftrious planter, Peopled gradu- 
ally from England by the neceffitous and indigent, who, 
at home, encreafed neither wealth nor populoufnefs, the 
colonies, which were planted along that tract, have pro- 


Colonies, 


moted the navigation, encouraged the induftry, and even 
perhaps multiplied the inhabitants of their mother 
country. The fpirit of independency, which was reviv- 
ing in England, here fhone forth in its full luftre, and 
received new acceffion of force from the afpiring character 
of thofe, who, being difcontented with the eftablithed 
church and monarchy, had fought for freedom amidf 
thofe favage defarts. 

Queen Elizabeth had done little more than given a 
name to the continent of Virginia ; and, after her plant- 


& Munn’s Difcourfe on the Eaft-India trade 17 h Anderfon, 
: » Pe 17. 
Vol. te Pe 4770 
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Ing one feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that Appendix, 


ay 

country was entirely abandoned. But when peace put 
an end to the military enterprizes againft Spain, and left 
ambitious fpirits no hopes of making any longer fuch ra~ 


pid advances towards honour and fortune, the nation 


&” 


began to fecond the pacific intentions of its monarch, 
and to feek a furer, though flower expedient, for acquir- 
ing riches and glory. In 1606, Newport carried over a 
colony, and began a fettlement; which the company, 
erected by patent for that purpofe in London and Briftol, 
took care to fupply with yearly recruits of provifions, 
utenfils, and new inhabitants. About 1609, Argal dif- 
covered a more direct and fhorter paflage to Virginia, 
and left the track of the ancient navigators, who had firft 
dire&ted their courfe fouthwards to the tropic, failed 
weftward by means of the trade winds, and then turned 
northward, till they reached the Englifh fettlements. 
The fame year, five hundred perfons under Sir Thomas 
Gates and Sir George Somers were embarked for Virgi+ 
nia. Somers’s fhip, meeting with a tempeft, was driven 
into Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a fettlement in 
thofe iflands. Lord Delawar afterwards undertook the 
government of the Englith colonies: But notwithftanding 
alk his care, feconded by fupplies from James, and by 
money raifed from the firft lottery ever known in the 
kingdom, fuch difficulties attended the fettlement of 
thefe countries, that, in 1614, there were not alive more 
than 400 men, of all that had been fent thither. After 
fupplying themfelves with provifions more immediately 
neceflary for the fupport of life, the new planters began 
the cultivating of tobacco; and James, notwithftanding 
his antipathy to that drug, which, he affirmed to be per- 
hicious to men’s morals as well as their health *, gave 


 Rymer, toms xviis p. 6220 


wien 


couraged fuch generous undertakings, were-more jut and 
folid.:) A mild government and great naval force haye 


preferved, and may ftill preferve d 


uring fome time, the 
dominion of England over her colonies. And fuch ad- 
vantages have commer avigation reaped from 
thefe eftablifhments, that more a fourth. of the 
Englifh fhipping 


nt computed to be employed 

i American fettle 
ments. 

AGRICULTURE was anciently very imperfect in Eng, 
lands A" fi 1s, fo often mentioned by 
hiftorians, from the loweft to thi ivheft pri f grain, 
years, are fufficient proofs, that the produce depended 


entirely on the feafons, and that ‘art had as yet done no- 


and the prodigious inequality of its value in: different 


thing to*fence 
ing this reign, confidérable improvements were made, 2s 
in moft arts, ‘fo in this, the moft beneficial of any. A 


numerous catalo; ue might be formed of books and pamph- 


lets, reating of hufbandry, which were written about 
this-time. ” 


] dependent on 
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foreigners for daily bread ;*and though= its exportatiom of Appendia 


its: Commerce, 


notwithftanding its probable encreafe of people, there was; 


in that period, a regular import from the Baltic aswell as 


from France ; ‘and if it ever ftopped, the bad confequences 


were fenfibly felt by the nation: “a Walter Raleigh: in 


his: obfervations, computes, that:two mil 


one time for corn.» It was not.till. the fifth of Elizabeth, 


ons went out at 


that the exportation of .corn ‘had. been allowed. in Eng- 


land; and Camden obferves, that as es -frona-that 


moment, received new life and vigour. 


‘THE endeavours. of 


s, or, more properly: fpeak- 


ing, thofe of the nation, 


> 


attended with greater fuccefs 


rs 
I 


orators, asm 


Dy an. amiat 


rudenefs may. fometimes 


of nature and p Gor 


it muit for 
mankind. T l 
of difcourfe, the pointed antithefis, the unnatu 


ceit, the jingle of words ; Gach 


employed by early writers ; not be rere reject 


ed, but becat they fcarcely ever occurred to them. 


An eafy, unforced ftrain of fentiment runs through their 
compolitions ; 


at the fame time we may obferve, 


that, amidft the moft elegant fimp! r of thought and 


expreflion, one is fometimes 


meet witha poor 
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Appendix. enough to condemn”. A bad tafte feizes with avidity 


thefe frivolous beauties, and even perhaps a good tatte, 
ere furfeited by them: They multiply every day more and 
more in the fafhionable compofitions: . Nature and good 
fenfe are neglected: Laboured ornaments ftudied and 
admired: And a total degeneracy of ftyle and language 
Prepares the way for barbarifm and ignorance. Hence 
the Afiatic manner was found to depart fo much from the 
fimple purity of Athens: Hence that tinfel eloquence, 
which is obfervable in many of the Roman writers, from 
which Cicero himfelf is not wholly exempt, and which 
fo much prevails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Martial; and 
the Plinys. 

On the revival of letters, when the judgment of the 
public is yet raw and unformed, this falfe glifter catches 
the eye, and leaves no room, either in eloquence or poe- 
try, for the durable beauties of folid fenfe and lively 
pafion. ‘The reigning genius is then diametrically op- 
pofite to that which prevails on the firft origin of arts, 
The Italian writers, it is evident, even the mof celes 
arch, ‘Taffo, Guarini, frivo- 
lous witticifms and forced conceits are but too predomi- 


, 


brated, have not reached the proper fimplicity of thought 


and compofition ; and in 


nant. The period, during-which letters were cultivated 
in Italy, was fo fhort as fearcely to allow leifure for cor- 
recting this adulterated reli 
are liable to the fame 
reproach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, have too 


pars ee ; 
THE more early French 


m The na 


e of Polynices, one of Oedipus’s fons, means in the original 
In the altercations between the two brothers, in Afehy- 


much guarre 


lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, this conceit is employed; and it is remark- 


able, that fo poor a conundrum could not be rejeéted by any of thefe three 


poets, fo juftly celebrated for their tafte and fimplicity. What could Shake- 
{peare have done worfe? Terence has his inceptio ef? amentium, non amantiumh 
Many fimilar inftances will occur to the learned, It is well known that 
Ariftotle treats very ferioufly of puns, divides them into feveral clafies, and 
recommends the ufe of them to orators, 

much 


L0rance 
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much affe&ted thofe ambitious ornaments, of which the Appendix. 


Italians in general, and the leaft pure of the ancients. fup- 
plied them with fo many models, And it was not till 
late, that obfervation and reflection gave rife to a more 
natural turn of thought and compofition among that ele- 
gant people. 

A Like chara&ter may be -extended to the firft Eng- 
lith writers ; fuch as flourifhed during the reigns of Eli+ 
zabeth and James, and even fill long afterwards. 
Learning, on its revival in this ifland, was attired in the 
fame unnatuyal garb, which it wore at the time of its 
decay among the Greeks and Romans. And, what may 
be regarded as a misfortune, the Enelith writers were 
pofleffed of great genius before they were endowed with 
any degree of tafte, and by that means gave a kind of 
fan@tion to thofe forced turns and fentiments, which they 
fo much affected. Their diftorted conceptions and ex- 
preffions are attended with fuch vigour of mind, that we 
admire the imagination which produced them, as much 
as we blame the want of judgment which gave them ad- 
mittance. To enter into an exact criticifm of the writers 
of that age, would exceed our prefent purpofe. A fhort 
character of the moft eminent, delivered with the fame 
freedom which hiftory exercifes over kings and minifters, 
may not be improper. “The national prepofleffions, which 
prevail, may perhaps render the former liberty not the 
leaft perilous for an author, 

Ir Shakefpeare be confidered asa Man, born ina rude 
age, and educated in the loweft manner, without any 
inftru@tion, either from the world or from books, he may 
be regarded as a prodigy: If reprefented as a Port, ca- 
pable of furnifhing a proper, entertainment to a refined or 
intelligent audience, we muft abate much of this eulogy. 
In his compofitions, we regret, that many irregularities, 
and even abfurdities fhould fo frequently disfigure the ani- 

mated 


ced with théin ;and 
haps admire the more thofe bequ- 


ties, on account of their being ferrobiihed with: fuch 


deférntitiés. iking peculiarity of fentiment, adapted 
ly hits, as it, were by 

ty of thought he, can- 

Nervous: and ee 

-{criptions, abound in him; but 

look either for purity or fimplicigg of 
theatrical art and 


qo z Sere | 
Ignorance Att 


rial 


the fpectator rather than the reader, 


excufe, 
productions, and which 
the irradiations of genius. 
certainly pofleffed, and on 
and comic vein; but, 
how da 


attaining an exceller 
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we can. more eafily 


yet, as it affedts 


than that want of tafte which often prevails in his 


rayy only by intervals, to 
‘eat.and fertile genius he 


hed equally with a tragic 


~ on. . oe Pee | AO ata c 
ught to:be cited as a proof, 
erous it is to rely on thefe advantages alone for 


arts ",. And there 


may even remain a eae that we over-rate, if pol 


fible, 


bodies often appear more 


} a ode Peat "A 
the greatneis of his exe 


in the fame manner as 
» On account of their 
died in 1616, 


being difproportioned and mifhapen, He 
aged 53 years. 
Jounson poffeffed all the learning 


genius of which the 


which was wanting 
to Shakefpeare,; and wanted all the 
other was poflefled them were equal! y deficient 


eigen 


6 hg hey 
Johnfon tranflated into bad 


in tafte and éle 


cance, mony and correct 


fervile copift of the ancie 
Englith the beautiful pafla 
authors, without accon 
his age and country. 

by that of Shakefpeare, whofe rude genius prevailed over 


the rude art. of his cotemporary. The 


2 Invenire etiam barbari folent 


ornare non nif 


NU I) 


Call 
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ias ever fince taken a ftrong tin@ure of Shakefpearé’s 
{pirit and character; and thence it has proceeded, that 
the nation has undergone, from all it’s neighbours, the 
reproach of barbariftn; from which it’s valuable produc- 
tions in fome other parts of learning, would. otherwife 
have exempted it, Johnfon had a-penfion of a hundred 
marks from the king, which Charles afterwards aug 
mented to a hundred pounds, He died in 1637, aged 63. 
Fair? ax has tranflated Taffo with an elegance and 
eafe, and, at the fame time, with an exactnefs,: which, 
for that age, are furprifing. Each line in the original is 
faithfully rendered by a correfpondent line inothe tranfla- 
tion. eee s tranflation of Ariofto is not likewife 
without its merit. It is to be regretted, that thefe poets 
fhould have imitated the Italians in their flanza, which 
has a prolixity and uniformity ‘in it, that difpleafes in 
long performances. ‘They had otherwife, aswell as 
Spencer, who-went before them, contributed much to the 
ee and refining of Englifh verfification. 
¢ Donne’s: fatires, when carefully infpe@ed; ‘there 
appeat fome flafhes of wit and iigenuity ; but thefe to« 
tally fuffocated and buried by the harfheft and moft un- 
couth expréffion, that is any-where to be met with. 
Ir the poetry of the Englifh was fo rude and i im perfeét 
during that age, we may reafon ably expect that: their 
profe sguidldh e liable to ftill greater objeCtions. Though 
the latter appears the more eafy, as it is the more hatutal 
method of compofition ; it has ever in practice been found 
the more rare and _— and there fcarcely is an in- 
ftance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of 


perfection, before the edule ent of poetical numbers and 


expreflion. Englifh profe, during the reign of James, 
was writ with little regard to the rules of grammar, and 
with a total difregard to the elegance and harmony of the 
period. Stuffed with Latin fentences and Citations, jit 
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likewife imitated thofe inverfions, which, however for. 
cible.and graceful in the ancient languages, are entirely 
contrary to the idiom of the Englifh. TI fhall indeed 
venture®to affirm, that, whatever uncouth phrafes and 
expreffions occur in old books, they were chiefly owing 
to the unformed tafte of the author; and that the lan- 
guage, {fpoken in the courts of Elizabeth and James, was 
very little different from that which we meet with at pre- 
fent-inigood company. Of this opinion, the little feraps 
of {peeches: which are found in the parliamentary journals, 
and which carry an air fo oppofite. to the laboured ora- 
tions, feém, to be a fufficient proof; and there want not 
productions of that age, which, being writ by men who 
were not authors by eee retain a very natural man- 
ner, and: may give us fome idea of the language which 

H] particularly 
Sir John :Davis’s. difcovery, .Throgmorton’s, 


In a more. early period, 


mention 


Kilex’ss 


Cavendith’s life of Haat Volfey, the pieces that 1e- 


main of .bifhop Gardiner, and Anne Boley yn’s letter to 0 the 


king, differ little or nothing from t 


THE great glory of literature in this ifland, during the 
reign of James, was lord Bacon. Mott of his perform- 
ances were compofed in Latin; though he pofieffed nei- 
ther the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If 
we confider the yariety of talents difplayed by this man; 
as,aypublic fpeaker, a man of bufinefs, a wit, a courtier, 
a companion, an author, a philofophers he.is juftly the 


rreat.admiration. _If we confider him merely as 


object-ofig 
an author and philofopher, the light in which we. view 
him: at prefent, thouch very eftimab] e, he was. yet infe- 
rier to his-cotemporary Gz slilee 0, perhaps even, to Kepler. 
Bacon pointed out at a diftance the road:to true philofo- 
phy: Galileo both pointed it out to others, and made 

~— himfelf 
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himfelf confiderable advances in it, -The Englifhman Appendix. 


was ignorant of geometry: . The Florentine tevived that 
{cience, excelled in it, and was the firft that applied it, 
together with experiment, to natural philofophy. The 
former rejeéted, with the moft pofitive difdain, the fyftem 
of Copernicus: The latter fortified it with new proofs, 
derived both from reafon and the fenfes. Bacon’s ftyle is 
ftiff and rigid: His wit, though often brilliant, is alfo 
often unnatural and far-fetched ; and he feems to be the 
original of thofe pointed fimilies and long-fpun allego- 
ries, which fo much diftinguifh the Englifh authors : 
Galileo is a lively and agreeable, though fomewhat a 
prolix writer. But Italy, not united in any fingle go- 
vernment, and perhaps fatiated with that literary glory, 
which it has poflefled both in ancient and modern times, 
has too much neglected the renown which it has acquired 
by giving birth to. fo great a man. That national fpirit, 
which prevails among the Englifh, and which forms their 
great happinefs, is the caufe why they beftow on all their 
eminent writers, and on Bacon among the reft, fuch 
praifes and acclamations, as may often appear partial 
and exceffive, He died in 1626, in the 66th year of his 


Ir the reader of Raleigh’s hiftory can. have the patience 
to wade through the Jewifh and Rabbinical learning 
which compofe the half of the volume, he will. find, 
when he comes to the Greek and Roman ftory, that his 
pains are not unrewarded. Raleigh is the beft model of 
that ancient ftyle, which fome writers would affect to 
revive at prefent. He was beheaded in 1618, aged 66 
years. 

CampeEn’s hiftory of queen Elizabeth may be efteemed 
good compofition, both for the ftyle and the matter. It 
is written with fimplicity of expreffion, very rare in that 
age, and with a regard to truth, It would not perhaps 
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be too much to affirm, that it is among the beft hifforical 
produétions which have yet been compofed by any Eng. 
lifhman. It is well known that the Englith have not 
much’ excelled in that kind of ‘literature. He died jn 
1623, aged 73 years. 

WE fhall mention the king himfelf at the end of thele 
Englith writers ; becaufe that is Ais place, when confi. 
dered as an author. It may fafely be affirmed, that the 
mediocrity of James’s talents in literature, joined to the 
great change in national tafte, is one caufe of that con- 
tempt, under which his memory labours, and which is 
often carried by party-writers to a great extreme. Itis 
remarkable, how different from ours were the fentiments 
of ‘the ancients with regard to learning. Of the firk 
twenty Roman emperors, counting from Czxfat ‘to Se- 
verus, above the half were authors; and though few of 
them feem to have been eminent in that profeffion, it is 
always remarked to their praife, that, by their example, 
they encouraged literature. Not to mention Germani- 


cus, and his daughter Agrippina, perfons fo nearly allied 
to the throne, the greater part of the claffic writers, 


whofe works remain, were men of the highedt quality, 
As every human advantage is attended with inconyenis 
ences, the change of men’s ideas in this particular may 
probably be afcribed to the invention of printing ; which 
has rendered books fo common, that even men of flender 
fortunes can have accefs to them. 

Tat James was but a middling writer may be al- 
Fowed : That he was a contemptible one can by no means 
be admitted. Whoever will read his Bafilicon Doron, 
particularly the two laft books, the true law of free mo- 
narchies, his anfwer to cardinal Perron, and almoft all 
his {peeches and meflages to parliament, will confefs him 
to have pofleffed no mean genius. If he wrote concern- 
ing witches and apparitions; who, in: that age, did not 


admit 


mat 
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admit the reality of thefe fi¢titious beings? If he has 
compofed a commentary on the Revelations, and proved 
the pope to be Antichrift ; may not a fimilar reproach be 
extended to the famous Napier; and even to Newton, at 
a time when learning was much more advanced than dur- 
ing the reign of James? From the grofluefs of its fuper- 
ftitions, we may infer the ignorance of an age; but never 
fhould pronounce concerning the folly of an individual, 
from his admitting popular errors, confecrated by the 
appearance of religion. 

Suc a fuperiority do the purfuits of literature poffeis 
above every other occupation, that even he, who attains 
but a mediocrity in them, merits the pre-eminence above 
thofe that excel the moft in the common and vulgar pro- 
feffions. The {peaker of the houfe of commons is ufually 
an eminent man; yet the harangue of his Majefty will 
always be found much fuperier to that of the fpeaker, in 
every parliament during this reign. 

Every fcience, as well as polite literature, muft be 
confidered as being yet in its infancy, Scholaftic learn- 
ing and polemical divinity retarded the growth of al] true 
knowledge. Sir Henry Saville, in the preamble of that 
deed by which he annexed a falary to the mathematical 
and aftronomical profeffors in Oxford, fays, that geome- 
try was almoft totally abandoned and unknown in Eng- 
land®. The beft learning of that age was the ftudy of 
the ancients. Cafaubon, eminent for this fpecies of 
knowledge, was invited over from France by James, and 
encouraged by a penfion of 300 a-year, as well as by 
church preferments ?. The famous Antonio di Dominis, 
archbifhop of Spalatro, no defpicable philofopher, came 
likewife into England, and afforded great triumph to the 
tion, by their gaining fo confiderable a profelyte from 
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Appendix. the papifts. But the mortification followed foon. afters 
The archbifhop, though advanced to fome ecclefiaftical 
preferments 3, received not encouragement fufficient to 
fatisfy his ambition: He made. his efcape into Italy, 
where foon after he died in confinement. 
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A parliament at Weftminfter-—At Oxford-—Naval 


expedition againft Spain 


Second parliament—-- 


Impeachment of Buckingham Violent meafures 


7+ 


aye of So aad 
Expedition 


of the court——War with France 
to the ifle of Rbé. 


O fooner had Charles taken into his hands thec HA P 
reins of government, than he fhowed an impatience See 
to aflemble the great council of the nation; and he would 1625. z 
gladly, for the fake of difpatch, have called together the ete 
fame parliament, which had fat under his father, and 
which Jay at that time under prorogation. But being 
told that this meafure would appear unufual, he iffued 
writs for fummoning a new parliament on the 7th of 
May ; and it was not without regret that the arrival of 
the princefs Henrietta, whom he had efpoufed by proxy, A parlia- 
obliged him to delay, by repeated prorogations, wet we 
meeting till the eighteenth of June, when they aflembled ter. 
at Weftminfter for the difpatch of bufinefs. The young et 
prince, unexperienced and impolitic, regarded as fincere 
all the praifes and carefles, with which he had been load- 
ed, while aétive in procuring the rupture with the houfe 
of Auftria. ~And befides that he laboured under great 
neceffities, he haftened with alacrity to a period, when 
he might receive the moft undoubted teftimony of the 
O-4 dutiful 
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dutiful attachment of his fubjeéts. His difcourfe to the 


Ccietegsiiee parliament was full of fimplicity and cordiality. He 


» os 


25. 
» 


lightly mentioned the occafion which he had for fupply f 
He employed no intrigue to influence the fuffrages of the 
members, He would not even allow the officers of the 
crown, who had feats in the houfe, ta mention any par- 
ticular fum, which might be expected by him. Secure 
of the affections of the commons, he was refolved, that 
their bounty fhould be entirely their own deed ; unafked, 
unfolicited ; the genuine fruit of fincere confidence and 
regard. 

THE houfe of commons accordingly took into confi. 
deration the bufinefs of fupply. They knew, that all the 
moncy granted by the laft parliament had been expended 
on naval and military armaments; and that great antici- 
pations were likewife made on the revenues of the crown, 
They were not ignorant, that Charles was loaded witha 
large debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed 
money both from his own fubjects and from foreign 
princes. They had learned by experience, that the pub- 
lic revenue could with difficulty maintain: the dignity of 
the crown, even under the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment, They were fenfible, that the prefent war was, 
very lately, the refult of their own importunate applica. 
tions and entreaties, and that they had folermnly engaged 
to fupport . their fovereign in. the management of it, 
They were acquainted with the difficulty of military en- 
terprizes, directed againft the whole houfe of Auftria ; 
againft the king of Spain, policed of the greateft riches 
and moft ‘extenfive dominions of any prince in Europe; 
againft the emperor Ferdinand, hitherto the moft fortu- 
nate monarch of his age, who had fubdued and aftonithed 
Germany by the Tapidity of his victcries, Deep impref- 


® Rufhworth, Voli i, Pr F7X. Parl, Hitt, vol, vi, p. 446, Franklyn, 
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fions, they faw; muft be made by the Englifh fword,¢ 4 A P 


and a vigorous offenfive war be waged againft thefe mighty , 


potentates, ere they would refign a eS which 1625. 


they had now fully fubdued, and which they held in fe- 
cure pofleffion, by its being furrounded with all their 


other territories, 


To anfwer, therefore, all thefe great and important 


ends; to fatisfy their young king in the firft requeft 


which he made them ; ‘to prove their fenfe of the many 


Con royal virtues, particularly ceeconomy, with which Charles 

was endued; the houfe of commons, conducted by the 
Ok wifett and ableft fenators that had ever flourifhed in Eng- 
et land, thought proper to confer on the king a fupply of. 


two fubfidies, amounting to 112,000 pounds *. 


Tuis meafure, which difcovers rather a cruel. mockery 


son of Charles, than any ferious defign of fupporting him, 
slat appears fo extraordinary, when confidered in all its cir- 
bad cumftances, that it naturally f{ummons up our attention, 
from and raifes an enquiry concerning the caufes of a conduét; 


unprecedented in an Englifh parliament. So numerous 
an aflembly, compofed of perfons of various difpofitions, 


was not, it is probable, wholly influenced by the fame 


motives ; and few declared openly their true reafon, We 
fhall, therefore, approach nearer the truth, if we men- 
tion all the. views, which the prefent conjuncture could 
fuggeft to them, 


Ir is not to be doubted, but fpleen and ill-will again® 


the duke of Buckingham had an influence with many: 

So vaft and rapid a fortune, fo little merited, could not 
fail to excite public envy; and, however men’s hatred 
might have been fufpended for a moment, while the duke’s 
condu& feemed to gratify their paffions and their preju- 
dices, it was impofible for him long to preferve the affec- 


* * A fubfidy was now fallen to about 56,000 pounds, Cabbala, p. 224. 
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CH A P. tions of the people. His influence over the modefty of 
BE Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired over 
the weaknefs of James ; nor was any public meafure con- 
ducted but by his counfel and direétion. His vehement 


ré2s. 


tred; fickle in his friendfhips: All men were either 
regarded as his enemies, or dreaded foon to become fuch, 
‘The whole power of the kingdom was gra{ped by his in 
fatiable hand ; while he both engrofied the entire conf- 
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temper prompted him to raife fuddenly, to the higheft 
elevation, his flatterers and dependents : And, upon the 
Teaft occafion of difpleafure, he threw them down with 
equal impetuofity and violence. Implacable in his ha- 


dence of his mafter, and held, invefted in his fingle 
perfon, the moft confiderable offices of the crown. 
However the ill-humour of the commons might have 
been encreafed by thefe confiderations, we are not to fup- 
pofe them the fole motives. The laft parliament of 
James, amidf all their joy and feftivity, had given him 
a fupply very difproportioned to his demand and to the 
eccafion. And, as every houfe of commens, which was 
elected during forty years, fucceeded to all the paffions 
and principles of thei: 


' predeceflors ; we ought rather to 


account for this obftinacy from the general fituation of 
the kingdom during that whole period, than from any 
circumftances, which attended this particular conjunc- 


THE nation was very little accuftorned at that time to 
the burthen of taxes, and had never opened their purfes 
in any degree for fupporting their fovereign. Even Eli- 
zabeth, notwithftanding her vigour and frugality, and 
the neceflary wars in which the was engaged, had reafon 
to complain of the commons in this particular; nor could 
the authority of that princefs, which was otherwife almoft 
abfolute, ever extort from them the requifite fupplies. 
Habits, more than teafon, we find, in every thing, to 
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be the governing principle of mankind, In this view # A P. 
likewife the finking of the value of fubfidies muft be con- Revenay A 
fidered as a lofs to the king. The parliament, fwayed 1625. 
by cuftom, would not augment their number in the fame 


proportion, 

Tue puritanical party, though difguifed, had a great 
authority over the kingdom; and many of the leaders 
among the commons had fecretly embraced the rigid 
tenets of that fect. All thefe were difgufted with the 
court, both by the prevalence of the principles of civil 


liberty, effential to their party; and on account of the 
reftraint, under which they were held by the eftablifhed 
hierarchy. In order to fortify himfelf againft the refent- 


ment of James, Buckingham had affected popularity, 
and entered into the cabals of the puritans: © But, being 
fecure of the confidence of Charles, he had fince aban- 
doned this party; and, on that account, was the more 


expofed to their hatred and refentment. Though the 


religious ‘{chemes of many of the -puritans, when ex~ 


ylained. appear. pretty frivolous, we are not thence to 
f > app f y ’ 


imagine, that they were purfued by none but perfons of 
weak underftanding. Some men of the greateft parts 
and moft extenfive knowledge, that the nation, at this 
time, produced, could not enjoy any peace of mind; 


becaufe obliged to hear prayers offered up to the Divinity, 


by a prieft, covered with a white linen veftment. 
Tue match with France, and the articles in favour of 
catholics, which were fufpected to be in the treaty, were 


likewife caufes of difguft to this whole party: Though 
it muft be remarked, that the connexions with that 
crown were much lefs obnoxious to the proteftants, and 


f, lefs agreeable to the catholics, than the alliance formerly 
projected with Spain, and were. therefore received rather 

et with pleafure than diffatisfaction, 

i To all thefe caufes we muft yet add another, of con- 


yf fidergble moment. The houfe of commons, we may ob- 
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© HA P. ferve, was almoft entirely governed by a fet of men of 
Le the. moft uncommon capacity and the largeft views: 
r5as» Men, who were now formed into a regular party, and 
u » as well by. fixed aims and. projedts, as by the 
hardfhips which fome of them had undergone in profes 

cution 6f them. Among thefe we may mention the 
names of Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Ros 
bert ‘Philips, Sir Francis Seymour, Sir Dudley Digees, 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr, Selden, 
and Mr. Pym. Animated with a warm regard to liberty, 
thefe generous patriots faw with regret an unbounded 
power exercifed by the crown, and were refolved ta 
feize the opportunity, which the king’s necefiities offered 
them, of reducing the prerogative within more reafons 
able compafs.. Though their anceftors had blindly given 
way to practices and precedents favourable to kingly 
power, and had been able, notwithftanding, to preferve 
fome fmall remains of liberty ; it would be impoffible, 
they thought, when all thefe pretenfions were’ metho- 
dized and profecuted by the encreafing knowledge of the 
age, to maintain any fhadow of popular goverhment, in 


oppofition to fuch unlimited authority in the fovereigh, ” 


It was neceflary to fix a choice: Either to abandon en- 

tirely the privileges of the people, or to fecure thent by 

firmer and more precife barriers than the conftitution had 

hitherto. provided for them. In this dilemma, men of 

fuch afpiring geniufes and fuch independent fortunes 

4 could not lang deliberate : They boldly embraced the 
fide of freedom, and refolved to grant no fupplies to their 
necefiitous prince, without extorting conceffions in fa- 

Epa vour of civil liberty, The end, they efteemed benef- 
Baas cent and noble: The means, regular and conftitutional. 
To grant-or refufe fupplies was the undoubted privilege 
ofthe commens. And as all human governments, par- 
ticularly thofe of a mixed frame, are in continual fudua- 
tion; 


ee 
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tion ; it was as natural, in their opinion, and allowable, 
for popular aflemblies ‘to take advantage of favourable 
incidents, in order to fecure the fubjects; as for mo- 
narchs) invorder to extend their own authority. With 


leafure, they beheld the king involved in a foreign war, 


which rendered him every day more dependent on the 
parliament ; while at the fame time the fituation of the 
kingdom, even without any military preparations, gave 
it fufficient fecurity azainft all invafion from foreigners. 
Perhaps too, it had partly proceeded from expeCtations 
of this nature, that the popular leaders had'been fo ur- 
gerit for a rupture with Spain ; nor is it credible, that 
religious zeal could fo far have blinded all of them as to 
make them difcover, in fuch a meafure, any appearance 
of neceffity, or any hopes of fuccefs. 

Bur, however natural all thefe fentiments: might ap- 
pear to the country-party, it is not to be imagined, that 
Charles would entertain the fame ideas.. Strongly preju- 
diced in favour of the duke; ° whom he had ‘heard fo 
highly extolled in parliament, he could not conjecture 
the caufe of fo fudden an alteration in their opinions. 
And when the war, which ‘they themfelves had fo ear- 
neftly folicited, was at laft commenced, the’ immediate 
defertion of their fovereign could not ‘but feem very 
ftrange and unaccountable. Even though no farther mo- 
tive had been fufpeGtéed, the refufal of fupply, in fuch 
circumftances, would naturally to him appear cruel and 
deceitful: But when he perceived, that this meafure 
proceeded from an intention of encroaching on his_ au- 
thority, he failed not‘to regard thefe ‘aims as highly 
criminal and traitorous.. Thofe lofty ideas of monar- 
chical power, which were very commonly adopted during 
that age, and to which the ambiguous nature of the Eng- 
lith conftitution gave fo plaufible an appearance, were 
firmly rivetted in Charles; and however moderate his 

temper, 
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¢ HA P.temper;’ the natural and unavoidable prepoflefions of felf- 


1625- prerogative, -had made him regard his political tenets as 
certain. and uncontroverted.. Taught to confider even 
the antient laws and conftitution more as lines to dire& 
his conduct than barriers to withftand his power; acon- 
fpiracy to erect new ramparts, in order to ftraiten his 
authority, appeared but one degree removed from open 
fedition and rebellion. So atrocious in his eyes was fuch 
adefign, that he feems even unwilling to impute it to 

sith July, the commons: And, tho’ he was obliged to adjourn the 
parliament by reafon.of the plague, which at that time 
raged in London ; he immediately re-affembled them at 
Oxford,,.and made a new attempt to gain from them 

aft Auguft. fome fupplies in fuch an urgent neceffity. 

Parliament CHARLES! now found himfelf obliged to depart from 

at Oxfords stat delicacy, which he had. formerly maintained, — By 
himfelf or, his minifters, he entered. into a particular de- 
tail, both of the alliances which he had formed, and of 
the military operations which he. had projefted*s He 
told the parliament, that, by,a promife of fubfidies, he 
had engaged the kine of Denmark. to take part in 
the war; that this monarch intended -to enter Germany 
by the north, and to rouze to arms thofe princes, who 
impatiently longed for an opportunity of aflerting the 
liberty of the empire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken to 
penetrate with an Englifh army into the Palatinate, and 
by that quarter to excite the members of the evangelical 
union ; that the ftates muft be fupported in the unequal 
warfare which they maintained with Spain; that.no lefs 
a fum than 700,000 poundsa year had been found, by 
computation, requifite for all thefe purpofes; that the 
maintenance of the fleet and the defence of Ireland de- 
manded an annual expence of 400,000 pounds; that he 

2 Dugdale, p, 25, 26 
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himfelf had already exhaufted and anticipated, in the © gh P. 
public fervice, his whole revenue, and had fcarcely left Woy 
fufficient for the daily fubfiftence of himfelf and his fa-  1625- 
mily ¥; that, on his acceflion to the crown, he found a 
debt of above 300,000 pounds; contracted by his father, 
in fupport of the Palatine; and that, while prince of 
Wales, he had himfelf contracted debis, notwithftanding 
his great frugality, to the amount of 70,000 pounds, 
which he had expended entirely on naval and military 
armaments. After mentioning all thefe facts, the king 
even condefcended to ufe entreaties. He faid, that this 
requeft was the firft which he had ever made them; that 
he was young and in the commencement of his reign ; 
and, if he now met with kind and dutiful ufage, it 
would endear to him the ufe of parliaments, and would 
for ever preferve an entire harmony between him and 
his people *. 

To thefe reafons the commons remained inexorable. 
Notwithftanding that the king’s meafures, on the fuppo- 
fition of a foreign war, which they had conftantly de- 
manded, were altogether unexceptionable, they obfti- 
nately refufed any farther afliftance. Some members, 
favourable to the court, having infifted on an addition of 
two fifteenths to the former fupply, even this pittance 
was refufed ¥; though it was known, that a fleet and 
army were lying at Portfmouth, in great want af pay 
and provifions ; and that Buckingham, the admiral, and° 
the treafurer of the navy, had advanced- on their own 
credit near an hundred thoufand pounds for the fea- 
fervice”. Befides all their other motives, the houfe of 
commons had made a difcovery, which, as they wagted 


w Parl, Hift, vol, vi. p, 396. A 
x Rufh, vol, i, p. 177,178, &c. Parl, Hift. vol. vie pe 399¢ Franklyn. 
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b g 


wey court and againft the duke of Buckingham. 


2625. 


Wuen James deferted the Spanith alliance, and court. 
ed that of France, he had promifed to furnifh Lewis, 
who was entirely deftitute of nayal force, with one fhip 
of war, aitd feven armed veflels, hired from the: mer- 
chants. Thefe the French court had pretended they 
would employ « againft the Genoefe, who, being firm and 
ufeful allies to the Spanifh monarchy, were naturally 
regarded witlY an € evil eye, both by the king of France 
and of England. When thefe veflels, by Charles’s or- 
ders, arrived at Diepe, there arofe a ftrong fufpicion, 
that they were to ferve againft Rochelle. The failors 
were inflamed. That race of men, who are at prefent 
both carelefs and ignorant in all matters of religion, were 
at that time only ignorant. They drew up a remon- 
ftrance to Pennington, their commander; and figning all 
their names in a circle, left he fhould difcover the ring- 
leaders, they laid it under his prayer-book. Pennington 
declared, that he would rather be hanged in Engl Ae for 
difobedience, than fight againtt his bicthé? Soncttaniaet in 
France. ‘The whole fquadron failed immediately to the 
Downs. ‘There they received new orders from Bucking- 
ham, lord admiral, to return to Diepe. As the duke 
knew, that authority alone would not fuffice, he em- 
ployed much art and many fubtilties to engage them to 
obedience ; and a rumour, which was fpread, that peace 
had been concluded between the French king and the 
hugonots, affifted him in his purpofe. Whed they ar- 
rived at Diepe, they fourid that they had been deceived. 
S% Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded one of the 
veflels, broke thro’, and returned to England, All the 
officers and failors of all the other fhips, notwithftanding 
great offers made them by. the French, immediately 
deferted. One gunner alone preferred duty towards his 


j 
5 king 


eet EE 


king to the cafe of religion ; and 


: 7 . fons Rash 
killed in eGINE a cannon Fae Roch 


event, proves with v ewes 2S ae the news was reé 


by the nation. 


Tue houfe of commons, when informed of thefe 
attachment with the failors 


tranfactions, fhowed the f. 
for the proteftant religion ; nor was their ze: 


il much bet- 


ter guided by reafon and found policy. ~It was not con- 
fidered, that it was highly probable the king and the duke 
themfelves had here been deceived by the artifices of 
France, nor had they any hoftile intention 


Hugonots; that, were it otherwife, yet 
meafures be juftified by the moft obvious and moft re- 
ceivéd maxims of civil policy ; that, if the force of Spain 
were really fo exorbitant as the commons imagined, the 


pofe 
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French monarch was the only prince that- could op 
its progrefs, and preferve the balance of Europe; that 
his power was at prefent fettered by the Hugonots, who, 
being poffefled of many privileges and even of fortified 
towns, formed an empire within his empire, and kept 
him in perpetual jealoufy and inquictude ; that an infur- 
rection had been at that time, wantonly and volun 


tarily,“formed by their leaders, who, bein 


fome court-intrigue, took advantage of the never-{ 


pretence of religion, in order'to cover 
that the coed influenced by the 
a {quadron of twenty fh 


Pia we 


views, had ordere 


to join the French fleet 


v 


ployed againft a inhabitants of Rochelle >; that the 
Spanifh monarch, fenfible of ithe fame 


fecretly fupported the proteftants in Fr 
all princes had ever facrificed to reafons of ftate the in- 


tereft of their religion in foreign countries. All thefe 


F ~ i $ 
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‘They demanded a ftric&t execution of the penal laws 


fome |] 
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tous laws was all he intended; and his 


execu-= 


with France, gi aNEAAs that tl 


tion had never been propofed or expe 


fo unfortunate was this 


him fome indulgence. 


prince, that no meafure, embraced durin; 


J "al 
was ever attended with more unhappy 


ic of puritani 
other infallible se ms of the prevalenc 

They petitioned the kit ng for replacing fuch able clergy 
as had been filenced for want of conformity to the cere« 


monies '. They alfo enacted laws for the ftri&t obfervance 


of Sunday, which the Puritans affe&i 


lo ea os "4 t 
tiled with the 


ral were at that time known 


of the different parties, 


ing, finding that the’ parliament was refolved to 
grant him no fupply, and would furnifh him with no- 
thing but emp ty proteftations of duty 4, or difagreeable 
complaints of grievances ; took ae of the plague!, 


which began t 


ppear at Oxf ord, and on that pretence, 


fal 
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immediately diffolved them. By 
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vantage reaped by this expedient was 


ria for the difeuft which it occafioned. 
i t 


however, of that fupply, and by other expe- 


thouch with difficulty, enabled to equip 


veflels, great and fmall; 


10,000 men. Sir Ed- 
Vifcount ‘Wimbleton, was 


He failed immediately for 
and found the bay full of Spanifh thips of great 


He either neglected to attack” thefe fhips, or 
) < rt ? 4 
1ttempted it prepofteroufly. The army “was landed, 


1a fort taken: But the undifciplined foldiers, thas 


r ftore of wine, could not be reftrained from -the ut- 


mot excefles.: Farther ftay appearing fruitlefs,’ they 


were re-ibarked ; and the flect put to fea with an inten- 
tion of intercepting the S panifh galleons.. But the plague 


ved the feamen and foldiers, they were obli 


all hopes of this prize, and return to Eng- 


"ean 


land.™ ‘Load complaints were made ag cain the court for 


ent 


iftine fo important a command to a man like Cecil, 
whoms:though he poflefled great experience, the people, 


judging by the event, efteemed of flender capacity |. 


fo rich a prize, was ob- 


ve recourfe to a parliament. “Though 


Lig 
th enterprizes diminifhed his authority, 


and fhowed ‘every day more plainly the imprudence of the 
h the encreafé of his neceffities ren- 


t, and more expofed to the en- 


; he was refolved to try 


conftitutional expedi ient for 
too, a little political art, which at that 


: fapp . 
time was much trufted to. He had named 
four lers, fheri ; Sir Edward 

le Ruth, vol. i. p.192, Parl. Hit 1 Franklyn, 


. 313. Ruthworth, vo!. ip. 199, 
Coke, 
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Coke, Sir Robert, Philips, Sir Tho 


Sir Francis Seymour; and, thoug had 
been formerly much contefted 7, he t had 


1: 


by that means incapacitated them for being elected mem- 


bers, But his intention, bei fo eyident, rather put 


4e commons more upon the uard, Enow of. patriot 


p up the ill humour of the houfe ; 


{till remained to 


and men needed but little inftruction or rhetoric to recom- 


mend to them praétices, which encreafed their own im- 


portance and confideration. The weaknefs of the court 


o could not more evidently appear, than by its being 
reduced to ufe fo ineffectual an expedient, in order to 
rence over the commons, 

as if the fame men had been every- 


> 
and no time had intervened fince their 


the king laid before the houfe his necef- 
fities, and afked for fupply, they immediately voted him 
three fubfidies and three fifteenths; and though they 
afterwards added one fubfidy more, the fum was little 
proportioned to the greatnefs of the occafion, and ill fit- 
ted to promote thofe v 


ws of fuccefs and glory, for 
which the young prince, in his firft enterprize, fo ar- 
dently longed. But this circumftance was not the moft 


difagreeable one. The fuppl; 


y was only voted by the 


cominons, The into a law was re- 
es rh On fags RN ATs eee a A Anristin 
ferved till] the end of the feffion ". A condition was the 


by made, in a very undif iner, with their fove- 


reign. Under colour of redrefling grievances, which, 


during this fhort reign, could not be very numerous ; 


they were to proceed in regulating and controuling every 


0 sa ateat exprefs claufe i Por Ta fherif 
1 Tt is always an exprefs claufe ia the writ of fummons, that no fheriff 
a : . ea . ies 

fhall be chofen; but the contrary pra@ice had often prevailed. . D’Ewes, 
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fent cranes tom parliament. This letter Briftol con- 
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tion of the duke remain 5 ; 


her a tae ae 
na! letters ftill eee, contain the fulleft and moft au- 
thentic account of all the negotiations with the houfe of 
Auftria.. From ie awake the great imprudence of the 


duke evidently appears, and the fway of his ung 


ult to colle& thence a 


Ce a 


ons i it would > i 
paffiens ; but it would be di 
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ét him to tl 


lefs could fuk 


en treafon, 


‘THE impeachment of the commons was ftil 


| 
erous to the duke, were: it eftimated by the flandard of 
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rY 
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Jaw and equity. The houfe, after having voted, upon 
fe 


ye 7 rner’e La “4 nn - g, ° 
ome queries of Dr. Turner’s, that common fame was a 
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They ac- 


es in his perfon ; 
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fed hi; > it 
cuied him, of havi 


Polemays 
or hay 


the feas 


lecting to guard 


a) 


ering fhips to the 


French he Hugonots ; of 
beit and offices; of 


of procuring 
g 
; and of admini- 


hout- acquainting: his 


Pp yiicians,. it a , trom comparing 
} : her - emi c { 
tne 6: tion LI ler irivolous, or falfe, 


or boths.:. The only. charge, which could be regarded 


as important, was, that he had extorted a fum of ten 


Ly, and that 
e had confifcated fome goods belonsine to French mer- 
ifh. 


ipeachm ever came to a full determination; 


property of Span 
fo that.it 1s dificult for us to give a decifive opinion with 
reeard to thefe articles: But it muft be confefled, that the 


lars, as in-all the reft, is 


particu 9 ity 


f+ > t imt {J>} Be ‘m 
fatisfactery, that it is impoflible to ¥efufe 
t th uits and. blemilhes were in many 
reipects-v great ut 1ce were Vices, 
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with which he v 


markable, that the commons, though fo much 


a inft Buckingham, 
ne impeached the duke 
for | the moft blameable 

C ad reafon to believe 


gratify his private paffions, he had hur 
his country into a war pernicious to the interefts of both. 
; 


But fo rivetted thre oughout the.nation were the prejudices 


‘ “ f} ne } +} ‘ ee 
witl ard: to Spanifh deceit and falfehood, that very 


few of the com 


{fsem.as yet to have hee n convinced, 


yarrative : 


that they had been feduce: 


A certain proof that a 
as is imagined by feveral hiftorians, the caufe of fo fud- 


den and furprifing a va sriation in the meafures. of the 


Wutte the commons were thus warmly ep 


eemed defirous of embracing 


ged againft 


Buckingham, the king 
every opportunity, by which he could exprefs,a contempt 
and difregard for them. No one was at that time fuffi- 
ciently fenfible of the great weight, which the commons 
bore in the balance of the-conftitution. The hiftory of 
England had never hitherto afforded one. inftance, where 
any great movement or sachs had proceeded from 
the lower houfe.. And as their rank, both confidered in 
a body and as casnieagt ;, was but the fecond in the king- 


dom; nothing lefs than fatal ex; perience could engage the 


Enelifh princes to pay a due re -d to the inclinations of 
that formidable allem oly. 
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of the univerfity of 


bridge, dyi this time, Buckingham, though 


on under impeachment, yet, by means of court- 
intereft, chofen in his place. “Phe commons refented and. 


loudly complained of this affront; and the more to en- 


rage them, the king himfelf wrote a letter to the univer- 


extolling the ae and giving them thanks for his 


Tue lord keeper, in the king’s name, exprefsly com- 


manded the houfe not to meddle with his minifter and 
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by a fpeech of Bucking +h an Ys ¥ 


they failed not to leave a difagreeable impre 


them. 

Besides a more ftately ftile, which Charles in 
affected to this parliament than to the laft, he went fo far, 
in a meflage, as to threaten the commons, that, if they 
iged 


Ace was fufficiently r clear: 


did not furnifh him with fupplies, he fhould be obli 


to try new counfels. This lange 


Yet, left any ambiguity fhould remain, Sir ir Dudley Carle: 


ton, vice- chamberlain, took care to ex 


in it. $I pray 
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you confider,” faid he, ** what thefe new counk 
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iry, it appear- 


ed, that no fuch expreffions had been ufed >». The mem- 


bers were releafed, and the king reaped no farther benefit 


from this attempt than to exafperate the houfe full 


farther, and to fhow fome degree of precipitancy and 
indifcretion. 
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appeared, that the 
inclined to popular courfes, were 


2 juttfenfe of their own dignity. 


not wanti 


Tue ill humour of the commons, thus wanton 


tated by the court, and finding no gratification’in the legal 


Ses iment of Bu 


The never-failing cry of 


a Rushworth, vol. 1. p. 356. b 
p» 180, ¢ Rufhworth, vol. i, p. 


p35, 362. Franklyn, 
363, 364, &c, Franklyn, p. 181, 


POperys 


hey prefented to the king a lift of perfons, entr 


with offices, moft of them 


convicted or 


they had, 


rict performance, 


A new odjum, likewife, by thefe pile was 
attempted to be thrown upon Buckingham, His mother, 
who had great influence over him, was a profefled catho- 
lic; his wife was not free from fufpicion: And the indul- 
catholics was of courfe fuppofed to proceed 
1 


his credit and authority. So violent was 


e times, that it was thought a fufficient 


aig 


ino any one f 


n holding an office, 


ions, or Companions, were papilts, 


re a conformitt °. 


to} 1 more liberty Gea 3 would be allowed by 
he commons. <The reconciling dottrines likewife of 


FLITE TE es) = 
to meet with fevere cenfures 


‘THE next attack made by the commons,, had. it pre- 


would have proved decifive. They were prepar- 


ing a remonftrance againft the, levying of tonnage and 

£ f va c is _ oi a oR ‘tiple 
pound: without confent of parliament. This article, 
together with the new impofitions laid on merchandize 


5 


y James,) conftituted near half of the crown-revenues ; 
y®, p. 195» Rufhworth. © See the lit in Franklyn and 


Rufhworth, vol. i, ps 2090 


and 


ao 


2 


¥N 


; . c o . - 1, » *57AT 
the king of thefe refources, they would 


and | vy deprivi 
and by depriv 
) f 


; 


have reduced him to total fubje@ion and dependence 


-d fuch a pledge, befides the fup; 


ee t] were fure that nothing could be 
eh after canvafling the matter neat 


montas, 


: ; Bes 
mfelves utterly aes of 


oo rupee anand 
hxing any lega the duke, they jute 


vy re gare 
/ 


as an unable and even dangerous minifter; a 


ins = i aise 
hey intended to prefent a petition, which would then 


have been equivalent to a cor nmand, for removing him 


from his majefty’s perfon an 1d coun 


Tue king was alarmedyatsthe yoke which he faw pre- 


pared for him. 


. : 
lécuilt, He thought, was 


the. being: his 
plaints aeainft him 3 
he was the idol of the 


been difcovered. After thet cent enquiry, prompt- 


ed by the greateft malice, the fmalleft appearance of g ouilt 


: . Se: 
could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he afked, 
: : Sk HSIN E 
muft all mankind entertain of his honour, fhould he 


facrifice his innocent frie 


aie oe 
to pecuniary confiderations ? 


What farther authority fhould he retain in the nation, 


enemi 


the com 


‘To-mo: roy 


; , 

niga : t tals 

I pretences, t i liately 

] 1 
{ 1 
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as to fee him plunged in 
1ey intended to take 
to fuch unbounded 


a proper fitminefs 


ufurpations, it 
i on fupreme power 


ecame contemptible, 


the ntinuance of the fame effort 
the continuance of the lame eirort, 


fuccefs, be carried to the loweft 


PROMPTED by 


>ter mined imm S 


H Sahat 
1our entiticd 


cc 


1 to interpofe i; and they petitioned him, 


a Fe - 1, 
t to iit fome time long= 


he commons took care 


trance, which they in- 


ication of their conduét to the people. 
rt; publithed a declaration, 
ment with the 
ore they 

Pant: 


ample matter ae apo- 


had tim 


pendence, wer 


rit e 


Pp 53. 1 Franklyn, p. 203, &c, Park, Hift, vole vii, ps 300+ 
tution 5 


ao 


oss PY 


CHAR DES. 1. 


a" 


« tution: And that the king was acting altogether with- C H A Ps 


‘> 


‘¢ out any plan; running on in a road furrounded on all 


fides with the moft dangerous precipices, and co 


‘* certing no proper meafures, either for fubmitting to 
‘< the obftinacy of the commons, or for fubduing it.” 
AETER a breach with the parliament, which feemed fo 


difficult to repair, the only rational counfel, which 


could —— was immediately to conclude a 


Spain, and to rend 


as far as poflible, independant 
of ti -senates who difcovered fo little inclination to fupport 


n, or rather who feem to have formed a de 


1, } 


. + ne ~T . 
ution~fo abri idge rity. Nothing could be 


=) thic v7 > 
more eafy 1n the executi ion this meaiure 


1 ee ad. Beviet aes Cee ee ead stared 
e to his own and to national int reft. 


~ 
ct 
oa 
— 
ig) 


ic¢em lingly incomps¢ 


- the whole courfe of his reign 


governe 
& 


men much inf 


the means of 


minifters and f 


Pee oe a 
With a qeire 
committed, 


had not tal 


i en 
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Cc H A P. he could-depend, it is not improbable, that he had at once 


L. 


a taken off the mafk, and soverned without any regard to 


1626, 


Violent 


meafures of OF KI 
the court. 


parliamentary 1izh an idea had he received 


le a notion of the 


allemblies, from which, “he very 
naturally aaa. he: had met with fuch ill re.” But 
his armywas new le ried, ill.paid, and worfe difciplined ; 
no-wife fuperior to the militia, who were much more 
nu who: were in. a great meafure under the 


influence of ne Country-gen 


n: It behoved him, 


ioufly,. and to cover- his’ enter- 


under: the »pretence. of precedents, which, 


confidering the nonly enjoyed by his 


oS e P 


1d At , rhs hi-r 
3, could.not be wanting to him. 


OMMISSION Was openly ¢ 


the. catholics,: and:.agree for 


branch of prerogative, which 


ropild have 1] he uroirld 7 
wouid have ye, OF would have ap- 


peared more ¢ tbjects. 


= 1 
From tne 


contr ib ute 


under many 


refufal ", 


In order to equip a fleet, a diftribution, by order of 


sent -countie 


s, to arm fo many vellels as were ap- 


Lee ae . sep ; Sears 
pointed them °. The city of London was rated at 
ae 2 
enty fhip: D8 i his 1s the hrit appearance, 
n > vol. ip. 4t ce, pe 7 
| nklva; ps ° Ruthworth ut 


wee 


Gita ibs. 


reign, of fhip-money; a taxation which had once been 
impofed by Elizabeth, but which afterwards, when car- 
ried fome fteps farther by Charles, created fuch violent 
difcontents. 

Or fome, loans were required ?:,To others, the way 
of benevolence was propofed : Methods fupported by pre- 
cedent, but always invidious even in times more fub- 
miffive and compliant. In the moft abfolute govern- 
ments, fuch expedients would be regarded as irregular 
and unequal. 

THeEse counfels for fupply were conducted with fome 
moderation ; till news arrived, that a great battle was fought 
between the king of Denmark and count Tilly, the im- 
perial general; in which the former was totally defeated. 
Money now, more than ever, became neceflary, in. order 
to repair fo great a breach in the alliance, and to fupport 
a prince, who was fo nearly allied to Charles, and who 
had been engaged in the war chiefly by the intrigues, 
folicitations, and promifes of the Englifh monarch. Af- 
ter fome deliberation, an act of council was pafled; im- 
porting, that, as the urgency of affairs admitted not the 
way of parliament, the moft fpeedy, equal, and conve- 
nient method of fupply was by a GENERAL LOAN from 
the fubje&t, according as ¢very man was affefled in the 
rolls of the laft fubfidy. That precife fum was required, 
which each would have paid, had the vote of four fubfi- 
dies been pafled into a law: But care was taken to inform 
the people, that the fums exacted were not to be called 
fubfidies, but loans 9%, Had any doubt remained, whe- 
ther forced loans were a violation of liberty, and mutt, 
by neceflary confequence, render all parliaments fuper- 
fluous; this was the proper expedient for opening the 
eyes of the whole nation. ‘The example of Henry VIII. 


P Rufhworth, vol. i, p. 416. q Ibid, p, 418, Whitlocke, p. 8. 
Vou. VI. Q, whe 
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HA P.who had’once, in his arbitrary reign, practifed a liké 


Gas method of levying fupply, was generally deemed a very 
1626;  infufficient authority. 


THE -commifficners appdinted to levy thefe loans; 


am@ne other articles of fecret inftruGtion, were enjoined, 
¢¢ [fvany fhall refufe to lend, and fhalt make delays or 
«' excufes, and perfift in his obftinacy, that they examine 
« him upon oath, whether he has been dealt with te 
ce an excufe for noé 


oO. 


#deny-or refufe to: lend, 
«¢ lending ? Who has dealt with him, and what fpeeches 
# or ‘perfuafioris were ufed to that purpofe? And that 
% they alfo fhall charge every fuch- perfon; in his ma- 
“< jefty’s: name, upon his allegiance, not to difclofe to 
es ‘© anyone what his anfwer was r.? So violent ah in- 
quifitorial power, fo impraGticable an attempt at fecrecy, 
were the objects of indignation, and even, in fome de- 


sree, of ridicule. 


; "RAT reli might fupport civil autho- 


fity; ferrions were preached by Sibthorpe and Manwaring, 


fd Fity 


in favouir of the general loan; and the court induftrioufly 


fpread them over the kingdom. Paffive obedience was 


extent, the whole autho- 


ing to: the’ king 


limitations of law and a conftitution were 


li rtm SP rint 
ious ang implot 


is $5 So openly was this 
that archbifhop Abbot, 4 
prelate, was, becaufe he refufed-to 
fermon, fufpended from the exercifé 


erty 


e, banifhed from London, and confined to one 
inci of liberty; 


t Ahharc 
: AbdDbot's 


> e ‘ 
Buckingham, had always rendered 


him very ungracious at court, and had acquired him the 


r Ruthworth, vol. i, p.4rg, Franklyn, p. 207. § Rufhworth, 
wok i, ph22z, Franklyn, p» 208 t Ruthworth, vol. i, p. 43% 


charaéter 


nrorntati 
srerogat 


= j jf Tt ] Cc ] 
ended. f Jott to recommenda 


of ; and nothing: t 

an ways take opinions in the lump, 
: Slee = 

the wv es of the former fect. \ ‘The 


perience 


>, that this 


of religion, ch with fo little neceflity was introduced 


into politics, 


o sath more fortunate management, 


1 1 
was played with the moft terrible fuccefs againkt him, 


Witte the king; inftigated by anger and neceffitys 


thus emplc extent of his prerogative, the 
from being fubdued. ‘Through 
fed thefe loans, and. fome were 
‘ neighbours to infift upori 


s. By warrant of the 


their common rights and privileg 


council, ss a were thrown into prifon t: ‘Moft of them 


with pat tience fubmitted to confinement; or applied by pe- 
who commonly rleated ‘the m. Five 


John Sorbets 


tition to the ‘at 


1eir own hazard 
and to de- 


mand releafement 


} 


tas ; : awe 
their due, by the laws of their ¢ 


Y a 1 
of thei 


comman¢ 


es ° ‘ 4 ¥ eS fr oe canes 
And it was < law; this was not fuficient 


eaiement to the pegor ers, 


ra wer aft} ; Peace APs 
1 HIS queition was Drougner 


the king’s bench ; and the whole fits dom was attentive 


to the iffue of a caufe, which was of much greater con 


fequence a the event of many 
t Rufhworth, vol. i, p. 429. Franklyn, p. 210. 
& Ruthworth, vol, is ps. 458. Franklyn; p, 224: Whitlocke, p. 8. 
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CHAP. By the debates on this fubject, it appeared, beyond 
hh 
it 


ean controverfy, to the nation, that their anceftors had been 
26:6. fo jealous of perfonal liberty, as to fecure it againft arbi- 
trary power in the crown, ze fix ” feveral ftatutes, and 

by an article * of the GREAT CHARTER itfelf, the moft 

facred foundation of the laws and conftitution. But the 


kings of England, who had not been able to prevent the 


enacting of thefe laws, had fufficient authority, when the 
tide of liberty was fpent, to hinder their regular execu- 
tion; and they deemed it fuperfluous, to attempt the 
formal repeal of ftatutes, which they found fo many ex- 
pedients and pretences to elude. “I‘urbulent and feditious 
times frequently occurred, when the fafety of the people 
abfolutely required the confinement of factious leaders ; 


and by the genius of the old conftitution, the prince, of 


himfelf, was accuftomed to aflume every branch of pre- 
rogative, which was found neceflary for the prefervation 
of public peace and of his own authority. Expediency, 
at other times, would cover itfelf under the appearance 
i) of neceffity ; and, in proportion as precedents multiplied, 
the will alone of the fovereign was fufficient to fupply the 
place of expediency, of which he conftituted himfelf the 
fole judge. In an age and nation, where the power of a 


turbulent nobility prevailed, and where the king had no 
fettled military force, the only expedient, that could 
maintain public peace, was the exertion of fuch prompt 
é and difcretionary powers in the crown; and the public 
! itfelf had become fo fenfible of this neceffity, that thofe 
" ancient laws in favour of perfonal liberty, while often 
violated, had never been claimed or revived, during the 

| courfe of near three centuries. “Though rebellious fub- 
jeéts had frequently, in the open field, refifted the king’s 


W a5 Edw. HI, cap. 4. 28 Edw. HII. cap. 3. 37 Edw. IIs cap. 18. 


28 Edw. III. cap. 9. 2 Edw. III, cap. 3, 1 Richard JI, cap. 12 
' / 4 . 3 is 


« Chap, 29, 


authority ; 


Cred Bowok STs 


authority ; no perfon had been found fo bold, while con- 
fined and at mercy, as to fet himfelf im oppofition to re- 
gal power, and to claim the protection of the conftitution, 
Saint the will of the fovereign. It was not till this 
age, when the fpirit of liberty was univerfally diftufed, 
when the principles of government were nearly reduced 
to a fy{tem, when the tempers of men, more civilized, 
feemed lefs to require thofe violent exertions of preroga- 
tive, that thefe five gentlemen above-mentioned, by 

noble effort, ventured, in this national caufe, to fi 
the queftion to a final determination. And the king was 
aftonithed to obferve, that a power, exercifed by his pre- 
deceflors almoft without interruption, was found, upon 
trial, to be directly oppofite to the cleareft laws, and 
fupported by few aiid precedents in courts of judi- 
cature. Thefe had fcarcely, in any inftance, refufed 
bail upon commitments by fpecial command of the king ; 
becaufe the perfons committed had feldom or never dar 


to demand it; at leaft, to infift on their demand, 


Sir Randolf Crew, chief juftice, had been difplaced, 
as unfit for the purpofes of the court: Sir Nicholas 
Hyde, efteemed more obfequious, had obtained that high 
office: Yet the judges, by his direétion, went no farther 
than to remand the gentlemen to their prifons, and refufe 
the bail which was offered’. Heathe, the attorney 
neral, infifted, that the court, in imitation of the rae res 
in the 34th of Elizabeth, fhould enter a general Gites. 


ment, that no bail could be granted, upon a commitment 

by the king or council*. But the judges wifely declined 

complying. The nation, they faw, was already, to the 
ying J 


laft degree, exafperated. In the prefent difpofition of 


] 


2. minde astra: : - if 
men’s minds, univerfal complaints prevailed, as if the 


¥ Rufhworth, vol, i. p. 462. 2 State Trials, vol. vii. p. 147. 
4 State Trials, ibid. p. 161. 
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prifeninig the fubject,: is 


in numerous 1: uftar nces, €xX 


purpofe; in order to extort loans, or rather 


viithout confent of parliament. 


Perm +¢hie xrac Ar he nol 
Bur this was not the ony 


they had reafon to complain. The 


nation then though 


tion to Cadiz, 


kingdom; and money was 


ent of their quar 


ite houfes, con= 


ed upon pr 
traty to cuftom, which required, that, in all ordinary 
cafes, they fhould be quartered in inns and public 
houfes ©. 

Trase, who had refufed or fais gi * he Joan, were 
fure to 
ous and diforderly guefts, 


oaded with a greater number of thefe danger- 


Many too, of low condition, who had fhown a re- 
ifpofition, were prefled into the fervice, and 


fleet or army *. Sir Peter Hayman, for the 


was difpatched on an errand to the Palati- 
1 


nate®:; Glanville, an eminent la , had been obliged, 


during the former interval of parliament, to accept of an 


officein the navy‘. 


THE Biers, i!l-paid and undifciplined, committed 
many Crimes and outra and e¢ fed extremely the 


paid difeontents.. To prevent thefe diforders, nm martial ° 


law, ! ipline, was exer- 


¢ifed upon pe foldiers, which is 


on, 

natural, when the people are exafperated, the outrages of 

the army were complained of ; the remedy was thought 
b Ruthworth, vol, i, p. 479+ ¢ Tbid. d Ibid, p. 422» 
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{ill more intolerable ¢. - Though, the, expediency, if weC HA PR. 


L. 


are not rather to fay, the neceflity of martial law,.had ) 


formerly been deemed, of itfelf, a. fufficient ground for 
eftablithing it; men, now. become more jealous of liberty, 
and more refned. reafoners in queftions. of government, 
regarded, as illegal and arbitrary, every exercife of autho» 
rity, which was. not {upported ; by, exprefs ftatute,: ox 


uninterrupted precedent 


Ir may fafely. be-affrmed,.that, except a few, courtiers 


J 


or ecclefiaftics, all men were difpleafed .with this high 


exertion of prerogative, and this new fpirit of adminiftras 
tion. Though ancient precedents:were pleaded in favour 
of the king’s meafures;. a confiderable difference, upon 


comparifon, was -obferved between the cafes. Aas of 


ower AS rregular, might. cafually and at inter- 
5) ? 7 
1 


vals,. be eal by a prince, for.the fake of difpateh or 
] 


vals,.b 


expediency.; and yet liberty fill fubfift, in fome tolerable 
degree, under his adminiftration. But where all thefe 
avere reduced into a fyi em, were exerted without inter- 
ruption, were ftudioufly fought: for, in order to fupply 
the place of Jaws, and fubdue the refr atory fpirit of the 
nation ; it was neceflary to find fome fpeedy remedy, or 
finally to abandon all hopes of preferving the freedom of 
the conftitution. Nor could moderate men. efteem the 
provocation, which the king had received, though great, 
fufficient to warrant all thefe violent. meafures.. The 
commons, as yet, had no wife invaded his authority ; 
They had .only exercifed, as beft pleafed them, their 
own privileges. Was he juftifiable, becaufe, from ons 
houfe of parliament, he had met with harfh and-unkind 
treatment, to make, in revenge, an invafion on the rights 
and liberties of the whole nation? 

Burr great-was at this time the furprize of all men, 
when Charles, baffled in every attempt againft the Au- 


& Ruthworth, vol. i. p. 479+ Whitlocke, py 7s 
Q 4 ftrian 
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CH A P. ftrian dominions, embroiled with his own fubje@s, un- 

w——_ Supplied with any treafurebut:what he extorted: by the 

| 1627. moft. invidious. and moft dangerous. meafures; as if the 
half of Europe, ‘now his enemy; was not fufficient for 

War with the exercife’ of military. prowefs; wantonly attacked 

France. 4 ‘ . i d 

France, the other great kingdom in his neighbourhood, 
and- engaged at once in war againft thefe two powers, 
whofe interefts were ‘hitherto efteemed fo incompatible, 
that they could never,:it was thought, agree either in the 
fame friendfhips or enmities. All’ authentic memoirs, 
both foreign and domettic, aferibe to Buckingham’s coun- 
fels this war with France, and reprefent him, as actuated 
by motives, which would appear incredible, were we not 
fuficiently acquainted with the violence and temerity of 


his character. 


THE three great monarchies of Europe were at this 


time ruled by young princes, Philip, Louis, and Charles, 

| who were nearly of the fame age, and who had refigned 

the government of themfelves, and of their kingdoms, to 

a) their creatures and minifters, Olivarez, Richelieu, and 

Buckingham. The people, whom the moderate temper 

or narrow genius of their princes, would have allowed to 

ti remain for ever in tranquillity, were ftrongly agitated by 

gst ae the emulation,and jealoufy of the minifters.. Above,all, 

the towering fpirit of Richelieu, incapable of reft, pro- 

mifed an active age, and gave indications of great revolu- 
§ tions throughout a]l Europe. : 

Tis man had no fooner, by fupplenefs and intrigue, 
got poffeffion of the reins of government, than he formed) ’ 
at once, three mighty projects ; to: fubdue the turbulent 
a {pirits of the: great, to: reduce the rebellious hugonots, 
and to curb the encroaching power/ofithe houfe of Au 
ftria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and actives)’ 
he braved all the oppofition of the French princes and 
nobles in the profecution of hhis:vengeance-; -he difcovered | 

and 
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and difipated all their fecret cabals and confpiracies. His© wee P. 
fovereign himfelf he held in fubjection, while he extnlted t cenycccuial 
the throne. The people, while they loft their-liberties, 1027s 
acquired, by means of his adminiftration, learning, or- 
der, difcipline, and renown. That confufed and inac- 
curate genius of government, of which France: partook 
jn common with other European kingdoms, he changed 
into a fimple monarchy ; af the very time, when-the in= 
capacity of Buckingham encouraged the free {pirit of the 
commons to eftablifh in England 3 regular fyftem of 
liberty. 

However unequal the comparifon between’ thefe ‘mi+ 
nifters, Buckingham had entertained a mighty jealouly 
againft Richelieu ; a jealoufy not founded on rivalfhip of 
power and politics, but of love and gallantry; where the 
duke was as much fuperior to the cardinal, as he was in- 
ferior in every other particular, 

Ar the time, when Charles married by proxy the prin- 
cefs Henrictta, the duke of Buckingham had been fent to 
France, in order to grace the nuptials, and conduct the 
new queen into England. The eyes of the French court 
were direéted by curiofity towards that man, who had 
enjoyed the unlimited favour of two fucceffive monarchs, 

/ and who, from a private ftation, had mounted; in the 
earlieft youth, to the abfolute government of three king+ 
doms. ‘The beauty of his perfon, the gracefulnefs of his 
air, the fplendor of his equipage, his fine tafte in drefs, 
feftivals, and caroufals, correfponded to the prepofleffions 
entertained in his favour: ‘The affability of his behaviour, 
the gaiety of his manners, the magnificence of his ex- 
pence, encreafed {till farther the general admiration which 
was paid him. All bufinefs being already concerted, the 
time was entirely fpent in mirth and entertainments ; 
4 and, during thofe fplendid {cenes, among that gay peo- 
ple, the duke found himéelf in a fituation, where he was 

perfectly 


Oia , 
| 
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creat: fuccefs at 
re dt, Madrid: 


and he faile 
ne Heres to the 
: the mind, 
gerouss feems ta 
fs; and the duke pre- 
that, atter: His:departure, 


nd, spaying a 


een, was d with a reproof, which 


\ * . 4 = a Se nf is han of ar “ i 
favoured: more ofckindnefs than of anger !. 


INFORMATION’ of tl this co 


was here 


vanity 


he queen, 


1 . ; fod Tr 


farthercrouzed by jealousy... He 


or politics, had ventured: to pay. his addr 


of a fevere. character, and 


<a Te oa a p 4 = oe 
occupies in tne molt extenfive Pp S$ Of ambition OF ven- 


geance, was but an unequal match, in that conteft, fora 


{i young courtier, .entirely difpofed to. gaiety and gallantry. 


The cardinal’s difappointment ftror eb ti him to 


counter-work the amerous.projects of his rival... When 


the duke was making preparations for a new embafly te 


ile a Aes Paris, a meflage was fent him from Lewis, .that he mutt 
not think of fuch a journey.. In a romantic. paffion, he 


fwore,. That he w 2 queen, in fpite of all the power 


é of France; and, 1at moment, he detaxmined to 
H engage England in a war with that ki 

’ He-firft took, < acilid ntage of fome quarrels, excited «by 

the queen ofaEngland’s attendants; and he wperfuaded 

ou Charles “tovidifmifs,: at once, all. her Erench fervants, 


contrary to the articles‘of the marriage treaty}, He en- 
couraged the‘Englith fhips of war andypriyateers to feize 
h Claredon, vole i. p. 38- i Memoirs de Mad. de Bee He, 


® Clareadop, Voli. p. 33. Y Rufhworth,’ vol, i. p. $23, 42468 


5 yeflels 


CHIA RWE:S I, 


as prizes, by a fenter 


ut WE that: all thefe: injuries produced 
2 es 


only remonftrances and embaflies, or at moft reprizals, 


admiralty.» 


on the part of France 5 he refolved to fecond the intrigues 

£ the duke of Soubize, and to undertake at once a mili- 
tary expedition againit that nation. 

Sousize; who, with his brather, the duke of Rohan; 


was the leader of the hugonot faction, was. at that. time 


in 


and érongh y folicited! Charles ta embrace the 


protection of thefe aft Rvcfled religionifts, He reprefented, 
That, after the inhabitants 01 chelle had beet? reprefled 


by the coml bined. fquadrdns of “Kr eland’ and Holland; 


aftér pe was coricluded: with the French, king: under 


Charles’s mediation, "the ambitious cardinal was fill. me= 


ditating the deftruction of the hu 


gonots ; that preparations 
were filently making’ in-every prov ince of France for the 
fuppreffion of their religion; that forts were erected in 
order -to bridle Rochelle, the moft confiderable bulwark 
of the proteftants ; that the reformed in France! caft theis 
eyes,on'Cha rles-as the head of their faith, and-confidered 


him as-a prince -ens gaged by intereft, as well! as inclinas 
2 


ti on, to fupportsthem ; that fo long. as their »party fub- 
Gh ed, Charl es 7 


on that of his'own fubjeéts but, if their liberties -were 


-on their obedience, asanuch’ as 


once ravifhed from them; the power of France, freed 


14 


from this impediment, would foon become formidable to 
England, mel to all the neighbouring hations. 
THoucu Charles probably bore but fmatlfayourste 


the h uconots, 
5 


who fo much refembled =the .puritans* in 
difeipline.and worfhip, in. religion and politics:; he yet 


by the folicitations of Satna A fleet of a hundred 

fail, and.an army of’ 7000-men, ‘were fitted out for the 
? 4 

invafion of France, a both of them entrufted to’ the 


command 


allowed himfelf to be gained by thefe arguments, inforced , 


233 


Is belonging to French merchants ; and thefe he forth= CH AP 


L. 


of the court S| ES 
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C H AP. command of the duke, who was altogether unacquainted 


ww both with Jand and fea-fervice, The fleet appeared be- 


1627. 
oth July. 


fore Rochelle: But fo ill-concerted were the duke’s mea- 


Expedition fures, that the inhabitants of that city fhut their gates, 


to the Ife 
of Rhe, 


Ofob, 28, 


and refufed to admit allies, of whofe coming they were 
not previoufly informed™, All his military operations 
fhowed equal incapacity and inexperience. Inftead of 
attacking Oleron, a fertile ifland and defencelefs, he 
bent his courfe to the ifle of Rhé, which was well gar- 
rifoned and fortified: Having landed his men, though 
with fome lofs, he followed not the. blow, but allowed 
Toiras, the French governor, five days refpite ; during 
which St. Martin was victualled and provided for a Sisaee 
He left behind him the {mall fort of Prie, which could at 
firft have made no manner of refiftan¢e : Though refolved 
to ftarve St. Martin, he guarded the fea negligently, and 
allowed provifions and ammunition to be thrown into it: 
Defpairing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without 
having made any breach, and rafhgy threw away the lives 
of the foldiers: Having found, that a French army had 
ftolen over in {mall divifions, and had landed at Prie, the 
fort which he had at firft overlooked, he began to think 
of a retreat ; but made it fo unfkilfully, that it was equi- 
valent to a total rout: He was the laft, of the whole 
army, that embarked; and he returned to England, 
having loft two thirds of his land forces ; totally diferés 
dited both as an admiral and a general ; ari bringing no 
praife with him, but the vu ulgar-one of courage and per- 
fonal bravery. ’ 


Tue duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as foon a as 
Buckingham appeared upon the coaft, difcovered the dan- 
gerous fpirit of the feét, without being -able to do any 


™ Ruthworth, vol, i, P 426. » Whitlocke, 


p. 8. Sir Philip 
Warwick, p. 25. 


2 


mifchief : 
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mifchief: The inhabitants of Rochelle, who had at laft 2 AP, 

been induced to join the Englifh, haftened the vengeance oy 
of their mafter, exhaufted their provifions in fupplying 1627, 

their allies, and were threatened with an immediate fiege. 

Such were the fruits of Buckingham’s expedition again# 

France. 


LI. 


Prorega: 


in 4 ee 


New ; aa fi; on a 


iG perp renee» 
LI7E Pe 


CHAP? y N\HERE was reafon to apprehend fome difotder of 
LI, HI 

& infurrection from the lilialishcaatie which prevailed 

28. among the people in England, ‘Their liberties, they 


believed; were ravifhed from. them ; illegal taxes extort# 


ed; their commerce; which had met with a fevere check 


i) 


from the Spanith, was totally annihilated by the French 


military horiours, tranfmitted to, them fromt 


oe 
sus flain, by two 


ili-conducted expeditions 
1f 
but im i 5 I 1 the lait of 
1 or brother; greater calami 
the war with thefe powerful 


under which the 


currin 


nation lal 


Feiractor 
é which they were partly owi 
obitinacy, adhering to the cc 
a man noy intitled, by his 1 
} C 


IT common 5 
I q 1 >. who would preten d 
peat nit onablie, WhO would } a 


fr ivolous 


iS H A R ly E S g Z3 


duke rd: readied, 


1: - 
iJament } 


iil-hum J 


dan gerou ; to 


renew the experiment te neceffity of fupply, 


1 engage:the commons to forget all 


it was hoped 


paft.injuries.; an experienced the’ ill effects 


former obftinacy, they would probably aflemble with a 


refolution of making fome reafonable compliahces. The 


more to ‘foften them 


Cotton’s advice®, that Bucking] 


, it was concerted, 4 Sir Robert 


fhould: be the firft 
perfon, who’ propofed in council the er ef a new 


parliament. Having laid in this ftock of merit; he 


~ 


ne eX-=- 


pected, that all his former mifdemeanors would be over-lancat, 
Yooked and forgiven, and that, inftead of a tyrant and 
oppreffors he fhould be regarded as the firft patriot in the 
nation. 


THe views of the popular leaders were much more Stvals ee, 
judicious and profound. When the commons aflembled, ‘ 
they appeared to be men of the fame independent fpirit 
with their predeceffors, and poflefled of fuch riches, that 
their property was computed to furpafs three times that of 
the houfe of peers’; they were députed by boroughs 
and counties, inflamed, all of them, by the late viola- 
tions of liberty; many of the members themfelves had 
been caft into prifom, and had fuffered by the meafures of 
the court; yet, notwithftanding all thefe circumftances, 
which might prompt them to embrace violent refolu- 
tions, they entered upon bufinefs with perfe& temper and 


© Franklyn, p, 2306 P Sanderfon, p, 106; Walleery px 339» 


decorum, 
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Cc HA P. decorum. They confidered, that the king, difgufted at 


~——~ thefe popular affemblies, and little prepoffeffed in favour 

4628, of their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence for break 
ing with them, and would feize the firft opportunity 
offered by any incident or any undutiful behaviour of the 
members. He fairly told them, in his firft fpeech, that, 
«¢ If they fhould not do their duties, in contributing to 
** the neceflities of the ftate, he muft, in difcharge of 
“* his confcience, ufe thofe other means, which God had 


** put into his hands, in order to fave that which the 


** follies of fome particular men may otherwife put in 


“* danger. “Take not this for a threatening,” added the 
king, ‘‘ for I {corn to threaten any but my equals ;) but 
‘* as an admonition from him, who, by nature and duty, 
“* has moft care of your prefervation and profperity 9.” 
The lord keeper, by the king’s dire&tion, fubjoined, 
“¢ This way of parliamentary fupplies, as his majefty 
“* told you, he hath chofen, not as the only way, but as 
1 “© the fitteft; not.becaufe he is deftitute of others, but 
becaufe it is moft agreeable to the goodnefs of his own 
moft gracious difpofition, and to the defire and weal 
of his people. If this be deferred, neceffity and the 
{word of the enemy make way for the others. Re- 
a member his majefty’s admonition, I fay, remember 
i ** itt.” From thefe avowed maxims, the commons fore- 
faw, that, if the leaft handle were afforded, the king would 
immediately diffolve them, and would thenceforward deem 
him(elf juftified for violating, in a manner {till more open, 
all the ancient forms of the contftitution... No remedy 
could then be looked for, but from infurreGtions and civil 
war, of which the iffue would be extremely uncertain, 


sess 


and which muft, in all events, prove, calamitous to the 
whole nation. ‘To correct the late diforders in the admi- 
4 Rufhworth, vol. is p, 477. Franklyn, p, 233. ® Rufhworth, 

vol. i, p. 479. Franklyn, p.23q. 
6 niftration 


CHARLES 1 Dat 


niftration tequired fome new laws, which would, no° ¥ A P. 
doubt, appear harfh to a prince, fo enamoured of bis; eed 
prerogative;-and it was requifite to temper, by the de- 1628 
cency and moderation of their debates, the rigour, which 

muft neceflarily attend their determinations, Nothing 

can give ‘us a higher idea of the capacity of thofe men, 

who now guided the commons, and of the great autho- 

rity, which they had acquired, than the forming and 
executing of fo judicious and fo difficult a plan of ope- 

rations. 

Tue decency, however, which the popular leaders had 
prefcribed to themfelves, and recommended to others, 
hindered them not from making the loudeft and moft vi- 
gorous complaints againft the grievances, under which the 
nation had lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour faid, 

This is the great council of the kingdom, and here 
with certainty, if not here only, his majefty may fee, 
as in a true glafs, the ftate of the kingdom. We are 
called hither by his writs, in order to give him faithful 
i counfel ; fuch as may ftand with his honour: And 

© this we muft do without flattery. We are alfo fent 


ul © hither by the people, in order to deliver their juft 
| “ grievances: And this we muft do without fear, Let 
“ac 


us not act like Cambyfes’s judges, who, when their 
‘* approbation was demanded by the prince to fome ille- 
*¢ gal meafure, faid, that, Though there was a written law, 


the Perfian kings might follow their own will and pleafure, 
This was bafe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our 
imitation ; and as fear, fo flattery, taketh away the 
judgment. For my part, I fhall fhun both; and fpeak 
my mind with as much duty, as any man, to his ma- 


jefty, without negleéting the public. 

<¢ Bur how can we exprefs our affections, while we 
retain our fears; or fpeak of giving, till we know 
whether we have any thing to give, For, if his ma- 


\ Vou. VI. R s jefty 


jue 


‘ 


n 
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<¢ jefty may be perfuaded to take what he will, what need 


4 


nw 
n 


we give? 

‘© THAT this hath been done, appeareth by the bil- 
leting of foldiers, a thing nowife advantageous to the 
king’s fervice, and a burthen to the commonwealth: 
By the imprifonment of gentlemen for refufing the 
loan, who, if they had done the contrary for fear, had 
been as blameable as the projectors of that oppreffive 


‘ meafure. ‘To countenance thefe proceedings, hath it 


not been preached in the pulpit,. or rather prated, that 


All we -have is the king’s by divine right ? But when 
preachers forfake their own calling, and turn ignorant 
ftatefmen ; we fee how willing they are to exchange a 
good confcience for a bifhopric. 

<¢ He, I mutt confefs, is no good fubject, who would 
not, willingly and chearfully, lay down his life, when 
that facrifice may promote the interefts of his fove- 
reign, and the good of the commonwealth. But he 
is not a good fubjeét, he is a flave, who will allow 
his goods to be taken from him againft his will, and 
his liberty againft the laws of the kingdom. By op- 
pofing thefe practices, we fhall but tread in the fteps 
of our forefathers, who ftill preferred the public be- 
fore their private iritereft, nay, before their very lives. 
It will in us bé a wrong done to ourfelves, to our 
pofterities, to our conftiences, if we forego this claim 
ahd pretenfion *.” 

**] READ ofa cuftom,” faid Sir Robert Philips, ‘* among 
the old Romans, thaty once every year, they held a 
folemn feftival; in which their flaves had liberty, with- 
out exception, to {peak what they pleafed, in order to 
eafe their afflicted minds ; and, on the conclufion of 
the feftival, the flaves feverally returned to tlieir former 
fervitudes. 


s Franklyn, p. 244. Rufhwotth, ¢ol, i. p. 400 


ee ‘THIS 


t Tis itftitution may, with fome diftinction, wéll © 


st fet forth our preferit ftate and condition: - After the ~~ 


“¢ revolution of fome time, and the gtievous fufferance 
s* of many violent ee we have how, at laft; as 
‘© thofe flaves, obtained, fora day, fome liberty of fieech 
« But fhall not, I truft, be peadnee flaves : For we are 
“born free. Yet, what new illegal burthens our eftates 


“and perforis have groaned under, y heart yearns to 


<t think of, my tongue fatiltets to utter. os 
‘ THE grievances, by which we are oppreffed, I draw 


under two heads; acts of power againit law, and the 


judgments of lawyers againft our liberty.” 


HavinG mentioned three ill 


ents, pafied 


within his memory ; that by whi 5 born after 


James’s acceflion, were admitted to all the privileges of 


Englifh fubjects ; that by wh lich the new impofitions | 


been warranted; and the laff, by which arbitrary impri- 
3 , y mE 
fonments were authorized ; he thus proceeded. 


«¢ ] cAN live, though another, who h: 


*¢ put to live along with me ; 


«© burthened with ERA ONS, 
¢6 jabour under: But to hay 
© foul of my life, ravifhed fro \ 


pent up ina jail, withc 


adjudged, O, improvi 
«¢ forefathers ! to be fo curion 
pofleflicit of our lands, and the 


and; at the faine time, to n 
> 


time, le& our perfonal 


© and let us lie in prifon, that during pleafure, 
without redrefs or remedy ! If this be law, why do we 


* ‘talk of liberties ? Why trouble ourfelves with difputes 


*¢ about aconftitutiori, franchifes, property of goods, and 
“ the like ? What may any man call his own, if not the 
a6 


liberty of his perfon? 
R 2 «7 AM 
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<* I am weary of treading thefe ways; and therefore 
conclude to have a felecét committee, in order to frame 
a petition to his, majefty for redrefs of thefe oppreffions. 
And this petition being read, examined, and approved, 
may be delivered to the king; of whofe gracious an- 
fwer we have no caufe to doubt, our defires being fo 
reafonable, our intentions fo loyal, and the manner fo 
dutiful. Neither need we fear, that this is the critical 
parliament, as has been infinuated ; or that this is the 
way to diftraction: But affure ourfelves of a happy 
iffue. Then fhall the king, as he calls us his great 
council, find us his true council, and own us his good 
council '.” 
Tue fame topics were enforced by Sir Thomas Went- 
orth. After mentioning projectors and ill minifters of 


ftate, “© Thefe,” faid he, ‘* have introduced a privy- 


“ce 


«ec 


council, ravifhing, at once, the fpheres of all ancient 


government ; deftroying all liberty ; imprifoning us 


without bail or bond. “They have taken from us 
What fhall I fay? Indeed, what have they left us? 
By tearing up the roots of all property, they have 
taken from us every means of fupplying the king, and 
of ingratiating ourfelves by voluntary proofs of our 


*¢ duty and attachment towards him. 


Pe 


<¢ To the making whole all thefe breaches, I fhall apply 
myfelf; and, toall thefe difeafes, fhall propound a reme- 
dy. By one and the fame thing, have the king and the 
people been hurt, and by the fame muft they be cured. 
‘We muft vindicate: What? New things? No: Our 
ancient, legal, and vital liberties; by re-inforcing the 
laws, enacted by our anceftors ; by fetting fuch a ftamp 
upon them, that no licentious fpirit fhall dare hence- 
forth to invade them. And fhall we think this a way 


t Franklyn, p.245. Parl, Hift, vol. vii, p, 363. Ruthworth, vol. i, 
5026 
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“¢ to break a parliament? No: Our defires are modeft© 1 A Ps 


LI, 
‘* and juft. I fpeak both for the intereft of king and tim) 
74 1628, 


people. If we enjoy not thefe rights, it will be im- 
pofiible for us to relieve him. Let us never, there- 
“ fore, doubt of a favourable reception from his good- 
Sonels: 2.” 

Turse fentiments were unanimoufly embraced by the 
whole houfe. Even the court party pretended not to 
plead, in defence of the late meafures, any thing but the 
neceflity, to which the king had been reduced, by the 
obftinacy of the two former parliaments. A vote, there- 
fore, was pafled without oppofition, againft arbitrary 
imprifonments and forced loans ». And the {pirit. of 
liberty having obtained fome fatisfaction by this exertion 
of itfelf, the reiterated meflages of the king, who prefled 
for fupply, were attended to with more temper. Five 
fubfidies were voted him; with which, though much in- 
ferior to his wants, he declared himfelf well fatisfied ; 
~ and even tears of affection ftarted in his eye, when he 


Hi was informed of this conceffion. The duke’s approba- 
, tion too was mentioned by feeretary Coke; but the con- 
M junction of a fubjeé&t with the fovereign was ill received 
by the houfe*, Though difgufted with the king, the 
jealoufy, which they felt for his honour, was more fen- 


fible than that, which his unbounded confidence in the 


duke would allow even himfelf to entertain. 


Tue fupply, though voted, was not, as yet, paffed 
into a law; and the commons refolved to employ the 
interval, in providing fome barriers to their rights and 
Eherties, fo lately violated. They knew, that their own 
vote, declaring the illegality of the former meafures; had 
not, of itfelf, fufficient authority to fecure the conftitu- 


u Franklyn, p. 243. Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 500. w Franklyn, 
p. 251. Rufhworth, vol. i.p. 513. Whitlocke, ps 9s * Rufhweorth, 
i” vol, ¥, ps $26, Whitlocke, p. 9. 
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ten ew Muft receive the fanction of th 


3628; 


Petitio 


tight, 


on of 


STORA ie 


” c 2. 
future ifion. Some act to that pirpofe 


tion ag raintt 


e whole legiflature; and they 


appointed a committe: to prepare the model of {fo import- 


int a law. By colletting into one effort all the disor 


ous and ative, Charles had 


opprefiive clams of his 


expofed them to the lazard of one aflault; and had far- 


ther, by prefenting < nearer view of the confequences 


attending them, roused the independent genius of the 


commons. Forced .oans, benevolences, taxes without 


confent of parliament, arbitrary imprifonments, billeting 


foldiers, martial law; thefe were the grievances com- 


plained of, and againft thefe an eternal remedy was tobe 
they affirmed, 


/ 


provided. “he commons pret ended not, as 


They aimed only 


to any unufual powers or privil y 
at fecuring, thofe whch had been tranfmitted them from 


their anceftors: And their law the y refolved to call a 


at it contained 


PETITION‘ OF 


a corrok e-ancient conftitution, 


not any infringement of royai pre itive, or zequilition 


of new liberties. 
WHILE the committee was employed in framing the 


1 


petition of right, th: favourers of each party, both in 


parliament. and throughout the nation, vere engaged in 
difputes about this bil, which, in all likelihood, was te 


form a memorable zia in the Englifh government. 


Tuar the flatutes, faid the partizans of the commons, 


which fecure Englifa become obfolete, 


liberty, are not 
appears hence, that the Englifh have ever been free, and 
limited conftitution, 


ded on the GREAT 


have ever been geverned by law anda 
Privileges in paisisalin, which are foun 
CHARTER, muff always remain in force, becaufe derived 
from a fource of nev2r-failing authority ; regarded in all 


as the moft facred c 


ages, contract between king and peo- 
ple. Such attention was paid to this charter by our 


f 


generous anceftors, that they got the confirmation of it 


re-iterateg 


CHARLES 1 


e-iterated thirty feveral times ; and even fecured it by a 
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i which feems in the execution | impracticable. They et 


have eftablifhed it as a maxim, That no fratute, which 
foould be enaéted in contradiétion to any article of that charter’ 
can have force or validity. But with regard to that im- 
portant article, which fecures perfonal liberty; fo far 
from attempting, at any time, any legal infringement of 
it, they have Set it by fix ftatutes, and put it 
out of all doubt and controverfy. If in practice it has 
often been violated, abufes can never come in place of 
rules ; nor can any rights or legal powers be derived from 
injury and injuftice. But the fubjects’ title to perfonal 
liberty not only is founded on ancient, and therefore the 
more facred laws: It is confirmed by the w hole ANALOGY 
of the government and conftitution. A free monarchy 
in which every individual is a flave, is a glaring contra- 
diétion ; and it is requifite, where the laws affign privi- 
leges to the different orders of the ftate, that. it likewife 
fecure the independence of all the members. If any 
difference could be made in this particular, it were better 
to abandon even life or property to the arbitrary will of 
the prince; nor would fuch immediate danger enfue, 
from that conceffion, to the laws and to the privilepes of 
the people. To bereave of his life a man not condemned 
by any legal trial, is fo egregious an exercife of tyranny, 
that it muft at once fhock the natural humanity of 
princes, and convey an alarm throughout the whole com- 
monwealth. To confifcate a man’s fortune, befides its 
being a moft atrocious a&t of violence, expofes the mo- 
narch fo much to the imputation of avarice and ra apacity, 
that it will feldom be attempted in any civilized govern- 
ment. But confinement, though a lefs ftriking, is no 
lefs fevere a punifhment ; nor is there any fpirit, fo erect 
and independent, as not to be broken by the long conti- 
nuance of the filent and isglorious fufferings of a jail.— 
R 4 * ‘The 
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c i P.The power of imprifonment, therefore, being the moft 


we natural and potent engine of arbitrary government, it is 
1628, abfolutely neceflary to remove it from a government whick 
is free arid legal. 


1. 


THE partizans of the Court reafoned after a different 
i 


tanner. ‘The true rule of government, faid they, during 
any period, is that to which the peaple, from time imme- 
morial, have been accuftomed, and to which they natu: 
rally pay a prompt obedience. A practice, which has 
ever ftruck their fenfes, and of which they have feen and 
heard innumerable precedents, has an authority 1 with 
. them much fuperior to that which attends maxims, derived 
from antiquated ftatutes and mouldy records. In vain 
do. the lawyers eftablith it as a principle, that a {tatuté 
can never be abrogated by oppolite cuftom ; but requires 
to be exprefsly repealed by a contraty ftatute: While 
they pretend to inculcate an axiom, peculiar to Enolifh 
jurifl 


a +3 


of human nature; and even, by neceflary confequence, 


ence, they violate the moft eftablifhed principles 


reafon in contradiGtion to law itfelf, which they would 
reprefent as fo facred and inviolable. A law, to have 
any authority, muft be derived from a legiflature, which 
els has right. And whence do all legiflatures derive their 

i right but from long cuftom and eftablifhed practice? Ifa 


fatute, contrary to public good, has, at any time, been 
yafhly vated and affented to, either from the violence of 
faction, or the inexperience of fenates and princes ; it 


nar 


4 cannot be more effectually abrogated, than by a train of 
contrary precedents, which’ prove, that, by common 
| confent, it has tacitly been {fet afide, as inconvenient and 
beg | impracticable. Such has been the cafe with all thofe 
. ftatutes enacted during turbulent times, in order to limit 
royal prerogative, and cramp the fovereign in his pro- 
tection of the public, and his execution of the Jaws. 
But above all branches of prerosative, that which is mot 


i : , } wa 
t neceflat 
neceuary 


y 
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neceflary to be preferved, is the power of imprifonment. © a Ps 
Faétion and difcontent, like difeafes, frequently arife i Ve! 
every political body ; and during thefe diforders, it is by 5638. 
the falutary exercife alone of this difcretionary power, 

that rebellions and civil wars.can be prevented. ‘To cir- 
cum{cribe this power, is to deftroy its nature: Entirely 

to abrogate it, is impracticable ; and the attempt itfelf 

muft prove dangerous, if not pernicious to the public. 

The fupreme magiftrate, in critical and turbulent times, 

will never, agreeably either to prudence or duty, allow 

the ftate to perifh, while there remains a remedy, which, 

how irregular foever, it is ftill in his power to apply, 

And if, moved by a regard to public good, he employs 

any exercife of power condemned by recent and exprefs 

ftatute; how greedily, in fuch dangerous times, will 

faétious leaders feize this pretence of throwing on his 
government the imputation of tyranny and. defpotifm ? 

Were the alternative quite neceflary, it were furely mach 

better for human fociety to be deprived of liberty than te 

be deftitute of government. 

IMPARTIAL reafoners will confefs, that this fubjec is 
not, on both fides, without its difficulties. Where a 
general and rigid law is enacted againft arbitrary impri- 
fonment, it would appear, that government cannot, in 
times of fedition and faction, be conducted but by tempo~ 
rary fufpenfions of the law ; and fuch an expedient was 
never thought of during the age of Charles. The meet- 
ings of parliament were too precarious, and their deter- 
minations might be too dilatory, to ferve in cafes of 
urgent neceffity. Nor was it then conceived, that the 
king did not poffefs of himfelf fufficient power for the 
fecurity and proteétion of his people, or that the autho- 
rity of thefe popular affemblies was ever to become fo 
abfolute, that the prince muft always conform himfelf to 
it, and could never have any occafion to guard againft 

their 
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CHAP, their» practices, as well as againit thofe of his other 
Li, 
een mee Subjects. 

1628, THovucu the houfe of lords was. not infenfible to the 
reafons urged in favour of the pretenfions of the com- 
mons, they deemed the arguments, pleaded in favour of 
the crown, {till more cogent and convincing. - That af- 
fembly feems, during this whole period, to have aéted, 
in the main, a reafonable and a moderate part; and if 
their bias inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the 
fide of monarchy, they were far from entertaining any 
defion of facrificing to arbitrary will the Jiberties and 
privileges of the nation. Afhley, the king’s ferjeant, 
having afferted, in a pleading before the peers, that the 
king muft fometimes govern by acts of ftate as well as by 
law ; this pofition gave fuch offence, that he was immedi- 
ately committed to prifon, and was not releafed but upon 
his recantation and fubmiffionY, Being, however, afraid, 
left the commons fhould go too far in their projected 
petition, the peers propofed a plan of one more moderate, 
which. they recommended to the confideration of the 


other houfe, It confifted merely in a general declaration, 


c 


2) 


that the great charter and the fix ftatutes, conceived to be 
explanations of it, ftand {till in force, to all intents and 
purpofes; that, in confequence of the charter and the 


ftatutes, and by the tenor of the ancient cuftoms and laws 


- 


of the land, every fubject has a fundamental property 
in his goods, and a fundamental liberty of his perfon ; 
that this property and liberty are as entire at -prefent as 
during any former period of the Englifh government ; 
that in all-common cafes, the common Jaw ought to be 
the ftandard of proceedings: ‘¢ And in cafe, that, for the 
** fecurity: of his majefty’s perfon, the general fafety of 
** his people, or the peaceable government of the king- 


} 


dom, the king fhall find juft caufe, for reafons of 


of 


Whitlocke, p. 10, 
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‘© ftate, toimprifon or reftrain any man’s perfon; he wasC H A Ps 


“c : 


LI, 


peti pang grac ioufly to declare, the at, within a conveni- 4 2 


$5 san time, he fhall and will exprefs the caufe of the 
s — or reftraint, either general or {pecial, 
«© and upon a caufe fo exprefled, will leave the prifoner 
“ immediately to be tried according to the common law 
© of the land 7.” 

ArcusisHop Abbot was employed by the lords to 
recommend, ima conference, this plan of a petition 
to the houfe of commons. The prelate, as was, no 
doubt, forefeen from his known principles, was not ex- 
tremely urgent in his applications ; and the lower houfe 
was fully Sasinced. that the general declarations fignified 
nothing, and that the latter claufe left their liberties 
rather in a worfe condition than en They proceed- 
ed, therefore, with great zeal, in framing the model of 
a petition, which fhould contain expreffions, more precife, 
and more favourable to public freedom. 

Tue king ‘could eafily fee the confequence of thefe 
proceedings. Though he had offered at the beginning 
of the feffion, to give his confent to any law for the fe- 
curity of the rights and liberties of the people; he had 
not expected that fuch inroads fhould be made on his 
prerogative. In order, therefore, to divert the commons 
from their intention, he fent a meflage, wherein he de- 
fired the houfes, ‘* Clearly to let him know, whether 


“¢ they will reft upon his royal promife in favour of their 
‘ 


“ 


liberties: Which promife he had given at feveral times 
p 3 


“‘ and chiefly by the lord keeper’s s {peech made in his own 
“ prefence. If they le on it, he = them, it fhould 
“cc 


be really and royally pe formed # 


SECRETARY Coke, wah ines this meflage, after 
fome preamble, and fome apology for paft grievances, 


z State Trials, vol. vii. p. 187. Rushworth, vol. i, pe 546+ a State 
‘Trials, vol, vii, p. 139. Rufhworth, vol, i. pe 552. 
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Hi Cc H AP. proceeded in this manner: ‘‘ When means wete denied 
eee his majefty, being a young king and newly come to 

3628, ¢ the crown, which he found engaged in a war; what 

*¢ could we expect in fuch neceffities ? His majefty has 

** called this parliament to make up the breach: His 

** majefty affures us, that we fhall not have like caufe 

ie i “< to complain: He aflures us, that the laws thall be 
gl ** eftablifhed. What can we defire more? The im- 
| *< portant point is, that we provide for pofterity, and 
** prevent the like practices for the future. Were not 

** the fame means provided by them before us? Can we 


** do more? We ftand at prefent on the confines between 
“* the liberty of the fubject and the prerogatives of the 
king. I hope, that we fhall not pretend to add any 
‘* thing for ourfelves, in order to deprefs him. I will 
*< not divine: Yet I think, that, in fuch pretenfions, 
we fhall find difficulty with the king; nay, perhaps, 
*¢ with the lords. For my part, I fhall not, as coun- 
fellor to his majefty, deliver any opinion, which I will 
not openly declare and juftify, here, or at the council- 
ee *< board. -Will we, in this neceflity, ftrive to bring 
ourfelves into a better condition and greater liberty 
than our fathers enjoyed, and reduce the crown to 
t a worfe than ever? I dare not advife his majelty to 
give way to fuch meafures. What we now defire, if 
it be no innovation, is all contained in thofe aéts and 
ftatutes; and whatever more we {hall add is a dimi- 
i nution to the king’s power, and an acceffion to our 


e 
* 


oe 
a 
r 


own. We deal with a wife and valiant prince, who 
hath a fword in his hand for our good ; and this good 
cannot be attained without power. Do not think, 
eet that, by parliamentary debates, or even by claufes in 
; ftatutes, we can make that to be unlawful, which, by 
experience, we have found to be derived from neceffity, 
and from a neceffity fo urgent, that it admits not of 
; <¢ remedy 


CHARLES I. 
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remedy from any law.——And I befeech you to con- 


“ 
” 


n 
n 


which I now occupy, have not freely given warrants 
*< for commitment ; and yet no doubt been entertained, 


a 


€ nor any complaint been made by the fubject >.” 

Upon this fpeech there arofe a great debate in the 
Houfe. Many reafons were a-new urged on both fides : 
But Sir Thomas Wentworth clofed the debate, by fay- 
ing, ‘© That never houfe of parliament, fo far as re- 
“ garded themfelves, trufted more than the prefent to 
* the goodnefs of their king: But we are ambitious,” 
faid he, “ that his majefty’s goodnefs may remain to 
‘¢ pofterity, and we are accountable for a public truft. 
<¢ There hath been a public violation of the laws by the 
<¢ king’s minifters; and nothing can fatisfy the nation 
but a public reparation. Our defire to vindicate the 
*¢ fubjects’ right by bill, will carry us no farther than 
‘* what is contained in former laws, with fome modeft 
“© provifion for inftruétion, performance, and execu- 
‘¢ tion ©.” This contained fo much the fentiments of 
the houfe, that it was univerfally acquiefced in. 

Tue king, however, was not difcouraged. By ano- 
ther meflage, he attempted to divert the commons from 
their purpofe. He there acknowledged paft errors, and 
promifed, that, hereafter, there fhould be no juft caufe 
of complaint. And he added, ‘* That the affairs of the 
* kingdom prefs him fo, that he could not continue the 
“ feffion above a week or two longer: And if the houfe 
be not ready, by that time, to do what is fit for them- 
*© felves, it fhall be their own fault *.” On a fuble- 
quent occafion, he afked them, ‘* Why demand ex- 
*¢ planations, if you doubt not the performance of the 
“ flatutes, according to their true meaning. Explana- 
b State Trials, vol. vii. p. 129, 190, Ruthworth, vol.i. p.§53- 
© Rufhworth, vol, i, p. 5544 @ State Trials, vol, vii. p- 193¢ 
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- tions will hazard an encroachment’ upon the preroga- 
: tive. And it may well be faid, What need a new 


“<¢-Jaw to confirm an old, if you repofe confidence in o 
<¢ declarations, which his majett y made to both houfes*?’ 
The truth is, the great charter and the old ftatutes were 
fufficiently clear in favour of libeity: But as all kings of 
England had ever, in cafes of neceflity or expediency, 
been accuftomed, at intervals, to elude them; and as 
Charles, in a complication of inftances, had lately violated 
them ; the commons judged it requifite to ena&t a new 
law, which might not be eluded or violated, by any in- 
terpretation, conftruction, or contrary precedent. Nor 
was it fufficient, they thought, that the king promifed to 
return into the way of his predeceflors. His predeceffors, 
in all times, had enjoyed too much difcretionary power ; 
and by his recent abufe of it, the whole world had reafon 
to fee the neceffity of entirely retrenching it. 

Sir Edward Coke urged on this occafion, with the 
approbation of the houfe, ‘* Was it ever known, that 
*¢ general words were a fufficient fatisfaction for particu- 

lar grievances ? Was ever a verbal declaration of the 
‘© king the word of the fovereign ? When prievances are 
bag Bae ae of, the parliament is to redrefs them, Did 
“¢ ever the parliament rely on meflages? ‘They have ever 
‘¢ put up petitions of their grievances, and the king has 
“¢ ever anfwered them. The king’s meflage is very gra- 
“¢ cious; but, what is the law of the realm? that is the 
“¢ queftion. I have no diffidence of his majefty; but the 
<¢ king muft fpeak by record, and in particulars. Did 
<¢ you ever know the king’s mettige come into a bill of 
“¢ fubfidies ? All fucceeding kings will fay, Ye mu/? traf 
S° meas ye did my predeceffor, and ye muft have the fame 
‘© confidence in my meffages. But meflages of love never 
*¢ come into a parliament. Let us put up a petition of 
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“ right: Not that I diftruft the king; but that I cannot © #4 P. 
“ give truft except in a parliamentary way *.” ee 
Tue king ftill perfevered in his endeavours to elude. 6% 


the petition. He fent a letter to the houfe of lords, in 
which he went fo far as to make a particular declaration, 
That neither he nor his privy-council fhall or will, at 
any time hereafter, commit or command to prifon, or 
otherwife reftrain, any man for not lending money, 
or for any other caufe, which, in his confcience, he 
thought not'to concern the public good, and the 
fafety of king and people.” And he farther declared, 
That he never would be guilty of fo bafe an aétion as 
to pretend any caufe, of whofe truth he was not fully 
“© fatisfied *.” But this promife, though enforced to the 
commons by the recommendation of the upper houfe, 
made no more impreffion than all the former meflages. 

Amonc the other evafions of the king, we may reckon 
the propofal of the houfe of peers, to fubjoin, to the 
intended petition of right, the following claufe. ‘‘ We 
«“ humbly prefent this petition to your majefty, not only 
*¢ with a care of preferving our own liberties, but with 
“¢ due regard to leave entire that fovereign power, with 
*¢ which your majefty is entrufted for the protection, 
“‘ fafety, and happinefs of your people.”  Lefs pene- 
tration, than what was poflefled by the leaders of the 
houfe of commons, could eafily difcover how captious this 
claufe was, and how much it was calculated to elude the 
whole force of the petition. 

TueseE obftacles, therefore, being furmounted, the pe- 
tition of right pafled the commons, and was fent to the 
upper houfe i. The peers, who were probably well 

f State Trials, vol. vii. p. 197. Rushworth, vol. i. p. 558. & State 
Trials, vol, vii. p. 198, Rushworth, vol. i. p. g60, Parl. Hift. vol. viiiv 
p- tit. h State Trials, vols vii p. 199- Rushworth, vol. i. p, 56m- 
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c at P. pleafed in fecret, that all their folicitations had been eluded 
were. by the commons, quickly pafled the petition without 


any material alteration ; and nothing but the royal affent 
was wanting to give it the force of a law. The king 
accordingly came to the houfe of peers; fent for the 
commons ; and, being feated in his chair of fate, the pe- 
tition was read to him. Great was now the aftonifh- 
ment of all men, when, inftead of the ufual concife, and 
clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, 
Charles faid, in anfwer to the petition, ** The king 
<¢ willeth, that right be done according to the Jaws and 
“ uftoms of the realm, and that the ftatutes be put into 
“© execution; that his fubjects may have no caufe to com- 
« plain of any wrong or oppreffion, contrary to their juft 
‘¢ rights and liberties, to the prefervation whereof he 
“ holds himfelf in confcicnce as much obliged as of his 
own prerogative *,” 

Ir is furprifing, that Charles, who had feen fo many 
inftances of the jealoufy of the commons, who had him- 
felf fo much rouzed that jealoufy by his frequent evafive 
meflages during this feffion, could imagine, that they 
would reft fatisfied with an anfwer fo vague and undeter- 
mined. It was evident, that the unufual form alone of 
the anfwer muft excite ‘their attention ; that the difap- 
pointment muft inflame their anger , and that therefore 
it was neceflary, as the petition feemed to bear hard on 
royal prerogative, to come early to fome fixed refolution, 
either gracefully to comply with it, or courageouily to 
reject it. 

Ir happened, as might have been forefeen. The com- 
mons returned in very ill humour, Ufually, when in 
that difpofition, their zeal for religion, and their enmity 
againit the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. 
But they had already, in the beginning of the feflion, 


k& State Trials, vol. vii. p, 212, Rufhworth, vol. i: ps 590. 
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prefented to ‘the king their petition of religion, arid ha 


: . Li 
received a fatisfactory anfwer; though they expected, _y 
f 162%. 


that the execution-of' the laws againft papifts would, for 
the future, be no more exa& and rigid, than they had 
hitherto found it. To give vent to their prefent indig- 
nation, they fell, with their utmoft force, on Dr. Man- 
waring. 

THERE is nothing, which tends more to excufe, if 
not to*juftify, the extreme rigour of the commons to- 
wards Charles, than his open encouragement and avowal 


of fuch general principles, as were altogether incompatible 


with a limited government. Manwaring had si hed a 


fermon, which the commons foun i, upon enquiry, to be 
printed by fpecial command of the king '; shay Ww 
this fermon’ was looked into, it contained doctrines fub- 


verfive of all civil liberty. it taught, that, though pro- 


petty was commonly lodged in the fubject, yet, whenever 
) g 

any exigency required fupply, all property was tranisfer- 

red to the fovereign ; that the confent of parliament was 


not neceffary for the impofition of taxes; and that the 
divine laws required compliance with every demand, 


how irreeular foever, which the prince fhould make upon 


m, For thefe doctrines, the commons im- 


S 
peached Manwaring. ‘The fentence, pronounced upon 
him by the peers was, that he fhould be imprifoned dur- 


ing the pleafure of the houfe, be fined a thoufand 


1 
d acknowledgment for 


b 


to the king, make fubmiffion 


three years, be incap- 


his offence, be fufpended du 
Nn 


y 
o 


cal dignity or fecular office, 


able of holding any ecclefi 
and that his book be called in and burnt °. 
It may be worth notice, that, no fooner was the feffion 


ended, than this man, fo juftly obnoxious to both houtes, 


1 Parl, Hitt. vol. viii. p. 206. m Rofhworth, vol. 3. p 585 5» 504+ 
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CHA P. received a pardon, and was promoted to a living of con® 


LE 


ay 


i fiderable value . Some years after, he was raifed to the 


fee of St. Afaph. If the republican fpirit of the commons 
encreafed, iets all eakciiatle bounds, the monar- 


chical fpirit of the court, this latter, carried to fo high a 


pitch, tended ftill farther to augment the former. And 
thus extremes were every where affected, and the jutt 


medium-was gradually deferted by all men. 


FROM Manwating, the houfe of commons proceeded 
to cenfure the conduct of Buckingham, whofe name, hi- 


therto, they had cautieufly foreborn to mention’. In 
vain did the king fend them a meflage, im which he told 
them, that the feffion was. drawing near a conclufion; 
and defired, that they would not enter upon new bufi- 
nefs, mor caft any afperfions on his government and 
miniftry?. Though the court endeavoured to “i 
apd foften this meflage by a fubfequent meflage! ; as 
Charles was apt haftily to correct any hafty ftep, ahi ch 
he-had taken; it ferved rather to inflame than appeafe 
the commons: As if the method of their proceeding had 
here been prefcribed to them. It was forefeen, that a 


ake; and in or- 


great tempeft was ready to burft on the de 
der to: divert it, the king thought Prep, upon a joint 


application of the lords and commons *, to endeavour 


> 


giving them fatisfaction, with regard to the petition of 
right. He came, therefore, to the houfe of peers, and 
pronouncing the ufual form of words, Let it be law as is 
defired, gave full fan€tion and ailetintey to the petition: 
‘The acclamations, with which the houfe refounded, and 


the univerfal joy diffufed over the nation, fhowed how 


© Rufhworth, vol. i.p 635. Whitlock@p, rr. 
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much this petition had been the object of all men’s vows © — Pe 
and expectations ¢. CN3 

Ir may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that om 
the king’s aflent to the petition of right produced fuch a 
change in the governtnent, as was almoft equivalent to 
a revolution ; and by circumfcribing, in fo many arti- 
cles, the royal prerogative, gave additional fecurity to 
the liberties of the fubjeét. Yet were the commons far 
from being fatisfied with this important conceffion. Their 
ill humour had been fo much irritated by the king’s fre+ 
quent evafions and delays, that it could not be prefently 
appeafed by an affent, which he allowed to be fo un- 
gracefully extorted from him. Perhaps too, the popular 
leaders, implacable and artful, faw the opportunity 
favourable; and turning againft the king thofe very 
weapons, with which he had furnifhed them, refolved to 
purfue the victory. The bill; however, for five fubfi- 
dies, which had been formerly voted, immediately pafied 
the houfe ; becaufe the granting of that fupply was, in 
a manner, tacitly contracted for, upon the royal aflent 
to the petition; and had faith been here violated, no 
farther confidence could have fubfifted between king and 
parliament. Having made this conceffion, the commons 
continued to carry their {crutiny into every part of govern- 
ment. In fome particulars, their induftry was laudable ; 
in fome, it may be liable to cenfure, 

A LITTLE after writs were iffued for fummoning this 
parliament, ‘a commiffion had been granted to Sir ‘Tho- 
mas Coventry lord keeper, the earl of Marlborough, 
high treafurer, the earl of Manchefter, prefident of the 
council, the earl of Worcefter, privy“feal, the duke of 
Buckingham, high admiral, and all the confiderable of- 
ficers of the crown, in the whole thirty-three. By this 
commiffion, which, from the number of perfons named 
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CHA’ P.in it, could be no fecret, the commiffioners were em= 


LI, 


trv ~~ powered to meet, and to concert among themfelves the 


1628 


methods of leowines money by impofitions, or other 
Where form and circumftance, as exprefled in the commif- 
fion, muf? be difpenfed with, rather than the fubjiance be 

ft or bazarded". In other words, this was afcheme for 


expedients, which might raife the prerog 


the greateft Set and render parliaments entirely ufe- 


Jefs. The commons applied for cancelling the commif- 
fion” ; and were, no doubt, defirous that all the world 


fhould conclude the king’s principles’ to be extremely 


y, and fhould obferve what little regard he was 
difpofed to pay to the liberties and privileges of his people. 
A comMissron had likewife been granted, and. fome 
thoufand German 

tranfport them into England. ‘Thefe were 
fuppofed to be levied, in order to fupport the projected 
impofitions or excifes; tho’ the number feems infufii- 
cient for fuch a purpofe x. The houfe took. notice of 
this defign. in fevere terms: And. no meafure, furely, 
could be projected more generally odious to the whole 
nation. It muft, however, be confefled, that the king 
was fo far right, that he had, now at laft, fallen on the 
only effectual method for fupporting his prerogative. 
But at the fame time, he fhould have been fenfible, that, 


r force, all his at- 


till provided with a fufficient 


tempts, 1n oppoution to the rine ipirit of the nation, 


—— i the end, prove y fruitlefs; and that the 


fituation, with more fatal violence muft they fly out, 


when any accident 


tural 


oe hate 
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[HE commons next refumed their cenfure of Bucking- 


ham’s conduct and behaviour, inft whom they were 


implacable. They agreed to prefent a remonftrance to 


x, in which they recapitulated all national griev- 


and misfortunes, and omitted no circumitance, 


n could render the whole adminiftration defpicable 


and odious. The compofitions with catholics, they faid, 


unted to no lefs than a toleration, hateful to God, 


f difhonour and difprofit to his majefty, and of ex - 
treme fcandal and grief to his good people: “They took 


notice of the violations of liberty above-mentioned, 


ift which the petition of right feems to have provided 


a fuficient remedy: They me: decay of trade, 


the unfuccefsful expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rhé, 
the encour 


for tranfpo 


igement given to Arminians, the commiffion 
ing German horfe, that for levying new 


oS > 


mpofitions ; and all thefe grievances they afcribed folely 
to the ill conduct of the duke of Buckinghamy. This 


remonftrance was, perhaps, not the lefs provoking to 
Charles, becaufe, joined to the extreme acrimony of the 
fubje&t, there were preferved in it, as in moft of the pro- 
teftations and remonftrances of that age, an affected civi- 
lity and fubmiffion in the language. 

+ 


Ir was not without good erounds, that the commons 


were fo fierce and aflumine. 


} 


Though they had already 
granted the king the fupply of five fubfidies, they ftill 
retained a pledge in their hands, which, they thought, 
‘ured them fuccefs in all their applications. Tonnage 
parliament 


ap 
id poundage had not yet been granted by : 
oy 5 3, > 


c 
commons had artfully, this feffion, concealed 


their intention of invading that branch of revenue, till 
the royal aflent had been obtained to the petition of right, 


tly efteemed of fuch importance, They 


, that the levying of tonnage and 


¥ Ruhh, vol, i, p. 669, Parl. Hit, vol, vill, p, 219, 220, &c. 
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C H A P. poundage without confent of parliament, was a palpable 
LI. 


( violation of the antient liberties of the people, and an 
1628. open infringement of the petition of right, fo lately 
granted”. The kin; 


or, 
Prorogation. ; bic o 
26th June, and prefenting of thi 


-, in order to prevent the finifhing 
s remonftrance, came fuddenly to 
the parliament, and ended this feflion by a prorogation#, 

Brin freed, for fome time, from the embarraflment 
of this aflembly, Charles began to look towards foreign 
wars, where all his efforts were equally unfuccefsful, as 
in his domeftic government. The earl of Denbigh, bro- 
ther-in-law to Buckingham, was difpatched to the ‘relief 
of Rochelle, now clofely befieged by land, and threatened 
with a blockade by fea: But he returned without effe@. 
ing any thing; and having declined to attack the ene- 
my’s fleet, he brought on the Englifh arms the imputa- 
tion, either of cowardice or ill condu&. In order to re= 
pair this difhonour, the duke went to Portfmouth 3 where 
he had prepared a confiderable fleet and army, on which 
all the fubfidies, given by parliament, had been expended, 
This fupply had very much difappointed the king’s ex- 
pectations. “T"he fame mutinous {pirit, which prevailed 
in the houfe of commons, had diffufed itfelf over the na- 
tion ; and the commiffioners, appointed for making the 
afictionnes. had connived at all frauds, which might di- 
minifh the fupply, and reduce the crown to ftill greater 
neceffities, This national difcontent, communicated to 
a defperate enthufiaft, foon broke out in an event, which 
may be confidered as very remarkable, 

THERE was one F elton, of a good family, but of an 
ardent, melancholic temper, who had ferved under the 
duke, in the ftation of lieutenant, His captain being 
killed in the retreat at the ifle of Rhé, Felton had applie 
for the company ; and when difappointed, he threw up 

Z Ruth, vol, i, p. 628. 


Journ, 18, 20 June, 162%, 
# Journ, 26 June 16.8, 


CHARLES F 


his commiffion, and retired in difcontent from the army. 
While private — was boiling in his fullen, un- 
fociable mind, he heard the nation refound with com- 
plaints againtt the duke; and he met with the remon- 
ftrance of the commons, in which his enemy was repre- 
fented as the caufe of every national grievance, and as 
the great enemy of the public. Religious fanaticifm 
farther inflamed thefe vindi@tive reflections; and he fan- 
cied, that he fhould do heaven acceptable fervice, if, at 
one blow, he difpatched this dangerous foe to religion 
and to his country >. Full of thefe dark views, he fe- 
cretly arrived at Portfmouth, at the fame time with the 
duke, and watched for an opportunity of effecting his 
bloody purpofe. 

BuckIncHAM had been engaged in converfation with 2 


ge 
Soubize and other French gentlemen ; and a difference 
of fentiment having artes; See difpute, though con- 


ducted with temper and decency, had produced fome of 


thofe vehement fticulations and lively exertions of 


voice, in which that nation, more than the Enelifh, 


are apt to indulge theinf The conyerfation being 


the door; and in that 


a. 
w 


finifhed, the duke drew tow: 


paflage, turning himfelf to fpeak to Sir Thomas Fryar, 


a colonel in the army, he was, on the fudden, over Sir 


Thomas’s fhoulder, ftruck upon the breaft with a knife. 


Without uttering other words than The villain has killed 


, pulling out the knife, he 


low, nor the perfon who gave 
it; but ae the confulion, every one made his own con- 
jeGture; and all agreed, that the murder r had been com- 


mitted by the Frengh gentlemen, whofe anary tone of 


voice had been heard, while their words had net been une 


derftood, by the byitand 


b 
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r had inftantly be yut to death, had they not been 


by fome of more temper and judgement who, 


am 
though they had the fame opin 


of their guilt, thought 


proper to referve them for a judicial trial and exami- 
nation. 
Ne there was found a hat, in the infide 


of which was fewed a paper, containing four or five lines 
of that remonftrance of the commons, which declared 
Bucki 
lines 


It was ez afily concluded that this hat belonged to the 


gham an enemy to the kingdam ; and under thefe 


vas a fhort ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer. 


aflaffin: But the difficulty ftill remained, Who that per- 
fon fhould be ? For the writing difcovered not the name; 
and whoever he was, it was natural to believe, that he 
had already fled far enough, not to be found without 
a hat. 

In this hurry, 2 man without a hat was feen walking 
very compofedly before the door. One crying out, Here 


1 the duke; every body ran to afk, 


‘he man very fedately anfwered, I am he. 
The more furious immediat tely rufhed upon him with 


drawn {words more deliberate, defended and 


CT 5 
\/ 
a 

D 

ot 

¢ 

¥ 


protected a He himfelf, with apen arms, calmly 


and chearfully expofed h’s -breaft to the fwords of the 
moft enraged ; being wil lling to fall q fudden facrifice to 
their anger, rather than be referved for that public juftice, 
which, he knew, muft be executed upon him. 

HE was now known to be that Fel ton, who had ferved 
in the army. Being carried into a private room, it was 
thought proper fo far to diflemble as to tell him, that 


Buckinghan m was only etievou ifly wounded, but not with- 


eut hopes of recovery, Fe Itan fmiled, and told them, 
that the duke, he knew full well, had received a blow, 
which had terminated all their hopes. When afked, at 

rhofe inftigation he had performed that horrid deed 
es 
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Ee anfwered, that they needed not to trouble themfelves © HA P. 


in that enquiry ; that no man living had credit enough nw 


with him to have difpofed him to fuch an action ; that he 
had not even entrufted his purpofe to any one; that the 
refolution proceeded only from himfelf, and the impulfe 
of his own confcience; and that his motives would ap- 
pear, if his hat was found: For that, believing he fhould 
perifh in the attempt, he had there taken care to explain 
them *, 

Wuen the king was informed of this aflaffination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undif- 
turbed countenance; and the courtiers, who ftudied his 
looks, concluded, that fecretly he was not difpleafed to 
be rid of a minifter, fo generally odious to the nation *. 
But Charles’s command of himfelf proceeded entirely 
from the gravity and compofure of his temper. He was 
ftill, as much as ever, attached to his favourite; and, 
during his whole life, he retained an affection.for Buck- 
ingham’s friends, and a prejudice againft bis enemies. 


He urged too, that Felton fhould be put to the queftion, 


in order to extort from him a difcovery of his accom- 


plices: But the judges declared, that, though that prac- 
J => o 

tice had been formerly very ufual, it was altogether ille- 

gal. So much more exact reafoners, with regard. to 


law, had they become, from the jealous fcruples of the 
houfe of commons. 

MEANWHILE the diftrefs of Rochelle had rifer to the 
utmoft extremity, That vaft genius of Richlieu, which 
made him forin the greateft enterprizes, led him to at- 
tempt their execution, by means equally great and extra- 
ordinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all fuccour, 
he had dared to project the throwing acrofs the harbour 
a mole of a mile’s extent in that boifterous ocean; and 
having executed his project, he now held the town clofely 


© Clarendon, vol, i. p.27, 28s 4. Warwick, p. 34. 
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CH A P. blockaded on all fides. ‘T’he inhabitants, tho’ prefled 
ae e, ftill refuted 

——-—y With the greateft rigours of famine, ftill refufed to fubs 

1628. mit; being fupported, partly by ios le€tures of their 

zealous preachers, partly by the daily hopes of affiftance 

from zh gland. After Buckingham’s death, the com- 

mand 0 the fleet and army was conferred on the ear] of 

Lindefey ; who, arriving before Rochelle, made fome at- 

tempts to break through the mole, and force his Way into 

the ha But by the delays of the Englith, that 

work was now fully finifhed and fortified ; and the Ro- 


chellers, finding their laft hopes to fail them, were re 

duced to furrender at difcretion, even in fight of the 
rSth Otto- Enolifh admiral. Of fifteen thoufand perfons, fhut up 
in the town, four thoufand alone furvived the fatigues 
and famine, which they had undergone ¢, 

Tuis was the firft neceflary ftep towards the profperity 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domeftic fat 
ons, being deprived of this refource, that kingdom began 
now to fhine forth in its full fplendour. Bya fteddy 
profecution of wife plans, both of war and policy, it 
gradually gained an afcen is ant over the rival power of 
Spain ; and every order of the ftate, and every fect, were 
reduced to pay fubmiffion to the lawful authority of the 
fovereign. The victory, however, over the Hugonots 
was, at firft, pufhed by the French | king with great mode- 


| | 
| 
. 


ration. A toleration was {till continued to them; the 
only avowed and open toleration, which, at that time, 


was granted in any European kingdom, 


2629. THE failure of an enterprize, in which the Englifh 
nation, — religious fympathy, fo much interefted 
themfelves, could not but diminifh the king’s authority 
in the parliament during the approaching feffion: But 


20 January, the commons, when aflembled, found many other caufes 


© Ruth. vol, i. pe 636. 
of 
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I 

of complaint. Buckingham’s conduét and charaécter,© a P, 
with fome had afforded a reafon, with others a pretence, ._y 
for difcontent againft public meafures : But after his ee 
death, there wanted not new reafons and new pretences, of parlia~ 
for general diffatisfaction. Manwaring’s pardon and aR 
promotion were taken notice of: Sibthorpe and Cofins, 
two clergymen, who, for like reafons, were no lefs ob- 
noxious to the commons, had met with like favour from 
the king: Montague, who had been cenfured for mode- 
ration towards the catholics, the greateft of crimes, had 
been created bifhop of Chichefter. “They found, like- 
wife, upon enquiry, that all the copies of the petition of 
right, which were difperfed, had, by the king’s orders, 
annexed to them the firft anfwer, which had given fo 
little fatisfaction to the commons’: An expedient of 
Charles, by which he endeavoured to, perfuade the peo- 
ple, that he had nowife receded from his former claims 
and pretenfions, particularly with regard to the levying 
of tonnage and poundage. Selden alfo complained in 
the houfe, that one Savage, contrary to the petition of 
right, had been punifhed with the lofs of his ears, by a 
difcretionary or arbitrary fentence of the ftar-chamber *. 
So apt were they on their part, to ftretch the petition 
into fuch confequences as might deprive the crown of 
powers, wuich, from immemorial cuftom, were fuppofed 
inherent in it, 

Bur the great article, on which the houfe of com-onnage 
mons broke with the king, and which finally created in #74 pound- 


Charles a difguft to all parliaments, was their claim with = 
regard to tonnage and poundage. On this occafion, 
therefore, it is neceflary to give an account of the con- 
troverfy. 

Tue duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient 
times, had been commonly a temporary grant of the par- 


€ State Trials, vol. vii Ruth, vol. i. p» 643, 
Parl, Hitt, vol. viii, p. 246- 
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Cy AP. jiament; but it had been conferred on Henry V, and all 
L : 


I. Pea - 
the fucceeding rinces Sy du a life, in order to enable 
fet mee : 


1629, them to maintain a naval force for the proteétion of the 
kingdom. ‘The neceffity of levying this duty had been 


; 1 


fo apparent, that each king had ever claim 


>d it from the 


moment of his acceffion ; and the firft parliament of each 
reien had ufually by vote conferred on the prince what 


1 ‘him feats in poffeffion of. Agreeably to 


they fou: 


the inaccurate genius of the old conftitution, this abufe, 


however confiderable, had never been perceived nor reme- 


1 


died ; though nothing could have been eafier than for the 


y 


parliament to have prevented it". By granting this duty 
to each prince, during his own life, and, for a year shir 
his deceafe, to the eee al] inconveniencies had 
been obviated; and yet the duty had never, for a mo- 
ment, been levied without proper authority, But con- 
trivances of that nature were not thought of during thofe 
rude ages: And as fo complicated and jealous a govern- 
ment as the Englith cannot fubfift without many fuch 
refinements ; it is eafy to fee, how favourable every in- 
accuracy muft formerly have proved to royal authority, 


obliged to fupply, by 


ae 
r of the la 


the duty of tonnage and 
th of his reign: Yet 
-n raifed his power to its 


during that whole'time, to 


r at = in their very 


Ged to Mae 


that bill rane the - plinel 


terms in calli tonnage and poundage the king’s due, 


ev before they were conferred on him by parliamentary 


authority §. ee reigns, and above a whole century, 


h- Parl, BHitkti wo) win. ones - i peney VEN es 
B Parl, Hist, vol. will, P. 339) 31a i 6 Henry VIET, cop. 34° 


had 


CoH AIR LES 


had fince elapfed ; and that revenue had ftill been levied 


before it was voted by parliament. So lo 


inaccuracy continued, without being rema rked or cor- 
rected ! 

Durine that fhort interval, which pafled, between 
Charle 


lowed the example of his predeceflors; and no fault was 


ne had fol- 


1 
{ 


ion. and his firft parliament, 


found with his conduct in this particular,’ But what 
was moft remarkable in the proceedings of that houfe of 
commons, and what proved beyond controverfy, that 


they had ferioufly formed a plan for reducing their priace 


was, that, inftead of granti 


> kino’s life-time, as it had been enjoyed by 


cee 
voted it 


wer of renewing or refuling the fa 


ceffion", But the houfe of peers, who faw, that this 


duty was now become more neceflary than ever to fupply 


ny 


ities of the crown, and who did net 


the growing n¢ 


ap 


rer 


the bill; and the diffolution of that parliament followed 


rove of this encroaching fpirit in the commons, rejected 


fo foon after, that no attempt feems to have been made 


for obtai 


ling tonnage and e in any other fc 


CHARLES, meanwhile, continued ftill to levy this 


firft entertained of fubmittir 


to it. But the 


was at 


r 3 - ited dawhtre 4 Te yt ne 
fucceeding parliament excited doubts in every one. 


commons made there fome fteps towards declaring 


l to levy tonnage and poundage without confent of 
vy openly fkowed their intention. of 


‘to extort from the crown 


LI. 


had. this: oes 


1629. 
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- was not yet fufficiently tamed to compliance; and the 
abrupt diffolution of that parliament, as above related, 
put an end, for the time, to their farther pretenfions. 

Tue following interval, between the fecond and third 
parliament, was diftinguifhed by fo many exertions of 
prerogative, that men had little leifure to attend to the 
affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abufe of power 
in the crown might feem to be of a more difputable 
nature. But after the commons, during the precedent 
feffion, had remedied all thefe grievances by means of 
ther petition of right, which was become fo neceflary ; 
they afterwards proceeded to take the matter into confi- 
deration, and they fhowed the fame intention, as for- 
merly, of exacting, in return for the grant of this reve- 
nue, very large compliances on the part of the crown. 
Their fudden prorogation prevented them from bringing 
their pretenfions to a full conclufion. 

WueEn Charles opened this feflion, he had forefeen, 
that the fame controverfy would arife ; and he therefore 
took care, very carly, among many mild and reconciling 

expreflions, to vee the commons, ‘* That he had not 
s¢ taken thefe duties as appertaining to his hereditary pre- 
“© rogative; but that it ever was, and {till is, his meaning 
“ to enjoy them as a gift of his people: And that, if 
“<< he had hitherto levied tonnage and poundage,’ he pre- 
< tended to juftify himfelf only by the neceflity of fo 
*¢ doing, not by any right which he affumed *.” This 


conceffion, which probably arofe from the king’s moderate 


Lal 


temper, now freed from the impulfe of Buckingham’s 

violent counfels, might have-fatisfied the commons, had 
they entertained no other view than that of a certaining 
their own powers and privileges. But they carried their 


pretenfions much higher. ‘They infifted, as a neceflary 
preliminary, that the aa fhould once entirely defift 


k Rushworth, vol. i, p, 644. Parl, Hit, vol. vil, p. 256, 346 
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from levying thefe duties ; after which, they were to© wa P. 
take it into confideration, how far they would reftore Ve ws 
him to the poffeffion of a revenue, of which he had i 
clearly divefted himfelf. But befides that this extreme 

rigour had never been exercifed towards any of his pre- 
deceflors, and many obvious inconveniencies muft follow 

from the intermiffion of the cuftoms; there were other 

reafons, which deterred Charles from complying with fo 

hard a. condition. It was probable, that the commons 

might renew the’r former project of making this revenue 

only temporary, and thereby reducing their prince to 


perpetual dependence ; they certainly would cut off the 


new impofitions, which Mary and Elizabeth, but efpeci- 


ally James, had levied, and which formed no d 
part of the public revenue; and they openly decla 
that they had, at prefent; many important pretenfions, 
chiefly with regard to religion; and if compliance was 
refufed, no fupply muft be expected from the commons. 
IT is eafy to fee in what an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own conceffions, by 
the general principles of the Englifh government, and by 
the form of every bill, which had granted this duty, ton 
nage and poundage was derived entirely from the free gift 
of the people; and, confequently, might be withdrawn 
at their pleafure. If unreafonable in their refufal, they 
ftill refufed nothing but what was their own. If public 
neceflity required this fupply, it alfo required the king’s 
compliance with thofe conditions, which were the price 
of obtaining it. Though the motive for granting it had 
been the enabling of the king to guard the feas; it did 
not follow, that, becaufe he guarded the feas, he was 
therefore entitled to this revenue, without farther forma- 
lity : Since the people had ftill referved to themfelves the 
right of judging how far that fervice merited fuch a 
fupply. But Charles, notwithftanding his public decla- 
ration, 


i. as wa i) Deenaee 


¢ HA P.ration, was far from affenting to this conclufi 
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nt. The plain confequence, he faw, 
rigours; and refinements, and inferences, was, that he, 
without any public neceflity; and without any fault of 


} 


his own, muft, of a fudden, even from his acceffion, be- 
come a magiftrate of a very different nature from any of 
his predeceflors, and muft fall into a total dependence on 
fubjects, over whom former kings, efpecially thofe im- 
mediately preceding, had exercifed an authority almoft 
unlimited. Entangled in a chain of confequences, which 
he could not eafily break, he was inclined to go higher, 
and rather deny the firft principle, than admit of con= 
clufions, which to him appeared fo abfurd and unreafon- 
able. Agreeably to the ideas hitherto entertained both 
by natives and foreigners, the monarch he efteemed the 
effence and foul of the Englifh government; and what- 
ever other power pretended to annihilate or even abridge 
the royal authority, muft neceflarily, he thought, either 
in its nature or exercife, be deemed no better than an 
ufurpation. Willing to preferve the ancient harmony 
of the conftitution, he had ever intended’to comply, as 
far as he ea/ily could, with the ancient forms of admini¢ 


ftration: But when thefe forms appeared to him, by the 
inveterate obftinacy of the commons, to have no other 


tendency than to difturb that harmony, and to introduce 


a new conftitution ; he concluded, that, in this violent 
fituation, what was fubordinate muft neceflarily yield to 


what was principal, and the privileges of the people, for 


a time, give place to royal prero From the rank 


attending fuch a ftate, but the meannefs of tamely fub- 


mitting to it, without making fome efforts to prelerve 
the authority tranfmitted to him by his predeceffors. 


THOUGH 
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THouGu thefe were his refleftions and 
before the parliament aflembled, he did not immediately 
break with them, upon their delay of voting him this 
fupply. He thought, that he could better juftify any 
ftrong meafure, which he might afterwards be obliged to 
take, if he allowed them to carry to the utmoft extremity 
their attacks upon his government and prerogative!. He 
contented himfelf, for the prefent,’ with foliciting the 
houfe by meflages and fpeeches. But the commons, in- 
ftead of hearkening to his folicitations, proceeded to carry 
their fcrutiny into his management of religion ™, which 


was the only grievance, to which they had not as yet, 
by their petition of right, applied-a fufficient remedy. 

It was not poffible; that this century, fo fertile in reli- 
gious fects and difputes, could efcape the controverfy 
concerning fatalifm and free-will, which, being ftrongly 
interwoven both with philofophy and t stiailage, had, in 
all ages, thrown every fchoo] and every church into fuch 
inextricable doubt and perplexity. The firft reformers 
in England, as in other European countries, had em- 


braced the moft rigid tenets of pre nation and abfolute 


decrees, and had compofed, upon that fyftem, all the ar- 
ticles of their reli igious creed. But thefe 


principles having 


met with oppofition from Arminius and his fectaries, the 
controverfy was foon brought into this ifland, and be- 


ios 
re 


gan here to diffufe itfelf. Ihe Armi nians, finding more 


encouragement from the tious {pir the church 
than from the fanaticifm ar the puritans, gradu tually incor- 


s with the former; and fome of that 
s, had at- 


porated themfelve 
fect, by the 
tained the h 


2 ae 
rence of James and Charl 


ces and preferments in the hierarchy. 
3ut their fuccefs with the public had not been altogether 


anfwerable to that which they met with in the church and 
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CHA P.the court. Throughout the nation, they ftill lay under 


LI, 


Co te reproach of 


29 


16 


e 


f innovation and herefy. “The commons 
now levelled againft them their formidable cenfures, and 
made them the objeéts of daily invective and declama- 
tion, ‘heir protectors were ftigmatized; their tenets 
canvaffed ; their views reprefented as dangerous and per- 
nicious. - Io impartial fpeCtators furely, if any fuch had 
been at that time in England, it muft have given great 
entertainment, to fee a popular aflembly, enflamed with 
faction and enthufiafm, pretend to difcufs queftions, to 
} 


which the greateft philofophers, in the tranquillity of 
retreat, had never hitherto been able to find any fatif- 


ory folution. 

Amupst that complication of difputes, in which men 
were then involved, we may obferve, that the appella- 
tion puritan ftood for three parties, which, though com- 


monly united, were yet a&tuated by very different views 


and motives. There were the political puritans, who 
eft principles of civil liberty; the 


maintained 


puritans in Tee who were averfe to the ceremonies 
co 


and epifcopal government of the - church ; and the do¢tri- 
nal puritans, ee rigidly defended the fpeculative fyftem 
of the fir reformers. In oppofition to all thefe ftood 
the court-party, the hierarchy, and the Arminians ; nly 
with this diftingtion, that the latter fect, being intro- 
duced a few years before, did not as yet comprehend 
all thofe who were favourable to the church and to mo- 


narchy. But, as the c ntroverfies on every fubject grew 
1emfelves more intimately 


themfelves wider from 


daily warmer, mcn united tl 


with their frienc 
oe oe 


their antagonitts ; and the diftin@tion. gradually became 


quite uniform and regular. 


Tuis houfe of commons, which, like all the preced- 
ing, during the reighs of James and Charles, and even of 


Elizabeth, was much governed by the puritanical party, 
thought 


oT he 
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thought that they could not better ferve their caufe, thanC H A P, 
by branding and punifhing the Arminian fect, which, Wy 
introducing an innovation in the church, were the leaft 1629- 
favoured and leaft powerful of all their antagonifts. From 
this meafure, it was eafily forefeen, that, befides gratify- 
ing the animofity of the doétrinal puritans, both the 
puritans in difcipline and thofe in politics would reap 
confiderable advantages. Laud, Neile, Montague, and 
other bifhops, who were the chief fupporters of epifcopal 
government, and the moft zealous partizans of the difci- 
pline and ceremonies of. the church, were all fuppofed 
to be tainted with Arminianifm. The fame men and 
their difciples were the ftrenuous preachers of paffive 
obedience, and of entire fubmiffion to 'princes; and if 
thee could once be cenfured, and be expelled the church 
and court, it was concluded, that the hierarchy would 
receive a mortal blow, the ceremonies be lefs rigidly in- 
fifted on, and the king, deprived of his moft faithful 
friends, be obliged to abate thofe high claims of prero- 
gative, on which at prefent he infifted. 

But Charles, befides a view of the political confe- 
quences, which muft refult from a compliance with fuch 
pretenfions, was ftrongly determined, from principles of 
piety and confcience, to oppofe them. Neither the diffie 
pation incident to youth, nor the pleafures attending a 
high fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous 
prince from embracing the moft fincere fentiments of re- 
ligion ; and that character, which, in that religious age, 
fhould have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in 
the end the chief caufe of his ruin: Merely becaufe the 
religion, adopted by him, was not of that precife mode 
and fect, which began to prevail among his fubjects. His 
piety, though remote from popery, had a tinéture of fu- 
perftition in it; and, being averfe to the gloomy fpirit 
of the puritans, was reprefented by them as tending to= 
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C H AP. wards the abominations of antichrift, Laud alfo had 


unfortunately 15 ie a great afcendant over him: And 
as all thofe prelates, obnoxious to the commons, were 
regarded as a chief friends and moft favoured courtiers ; 
be was refolved not to difarm and difhonour himfelf, by 
abandoning them to the refentment of his enemies. Be- 
ing totally unprovided with military force, and finding a 
refraCtory independent fpirit to prevail among the people; 
the mott folid bafis of his authority, he thought, confifted 
in the fupport, which he received from the hierarchy, 
In the debates of the commons, which are tranfmitted 
to us, it is eafy to difcern fo early fome fparks of that 
enthufiaftic fire, which afte rwards fet the whole nation 


in combuftion. One Roufe made ufe ofan allufion, 


which, though familiar, feems to have been borrowed 
from the writings of lord Bacon". “* If a man meeta 
«¢ dog alone,” faid he, ‘* the dog is fearful, though ever 

fo fierce by nature: But, if the dog have his mafter 
<< with him, he will fet upon that man, from whom he 
«¢ fled before. This fhows, that lower natures, being 


backed by higher, encreafe. in courage and ftrength ; 
ed 1 


and certainly man, being backed with Omnipotency, 
isa kind of omnipotent creature. All things are pof- 
« fible tohim that believes ; and where all things are pof- 
“ fible, there is a kind of omnipotency. Wherefore, 
Jet it be the unanimous confent and refolution of us 
** all to make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold 
«¢ faft our God and our religion; and then fhall we 


«© henceforth expeét with certainty happinefs in this 


“¢ world °.” 


O.LIveR CROMWELL, at that time a young man of 


no account in the nation, is mentioned in thefe debates, 


as complaining of one, who, he was told, preached flat 


Atheifm, © Ruthworth, vols ig ps 646. Parl, Hitt, 


4 popery- 


Poe hea 
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popery ?. It is amufing to obferve the firt words of CHAP, 


this fanatical hypocrite correfpond fo exactly 
character. 

Tue enquiries and debates concerning tonnage and 
poundage went hand in hand with thefe theological or 
metaphyfical controverfies. “The officers of the cuftom- 
houfe were fummoned before the commons, to give an 
account by what ‘authority they had feized the goods of 
merchants, who had refufed to pay thefe duties: The 
barons of the exchequer were queftioned concerning their 
decrees on that head9. The fheriff of London was com- 
mitted to the Tower for his activity in fupporting the 
officers of the cuftom-houfe: The goods of Rolles, a 
merchant, and member of the houfe, being feized for his 
refufal to pay the duties, complaints were made of this 
violence, as if it were a breach of privilege‘: Charles 
fupported his officers in all thefe meafures ; and the quar- 
rel grew every day higher between him and the com- 
mons*. Mention was made in the houfe of impeaching 
Sir Richard Wefton, the treafurer'; and the king began to 
entertain thoughts of finifhing the feffion by a diffolution, 

Sir John Elliot framed a remonftrance againft levying 
tonnage and poundage without confent of parliament, 
and offered it to the clerk to read. It was refufed. He 
read ithimfelf. The queftion being then called for, the 
fpeaker, Sir John Finch, faid, That he had a command 


from the king to adjourn, aud to put no queftion", Upon 
P Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 655. Parl. Hist, vol. viii: p, 289, q Ruth- 
worth, vol. i. p. 654. Parl. Hift. vol, viii, p, 302. + Rufhworth, 
yol. i, p. 653. 8 Ibid. p. 668. t Parl. Hift, vol. viii. p, 326, 
u The king’s power of adjourning, as well as proroguing the parliament, 
was farce ever queftioned. In the rgth of the late king, the judges deter- 
mined, that the adjqurnment by the king kept the parliament in fatuguo un- 
til the next fitting; but that then no committees were to meet : Butdf<he 


adjournment b 


by the houfe, then the committees and other matters do con- 
tinue. Parl, Hitt, vol, ¥. p, 466, 
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which he rofe and left the chair. The whole houfe was 


ee Vere gt uproar. ‘The fpeaker was pufhed back into the 


1629. 


Diffolution 
of the pare 
liament. 

March 10. 


chair, and forcibly held-in it by Hollis and Valentine; 
till a fhort remonftrance was framed, and was pafled by 
acclamation rather than by vote. Papifts and Armi- 
nians were there declared capital enemies to the com- 
monwealth. ‘T’hofe, who levied tonnage and poundage, 
were branded with the fame epithet. And even the 

erchants, who fhould voluntarily pay thefe duties, were 
denominated betrayers of Englifls liberty, and public 
enemies. The doors being locked, the gentleman ufher 
of the houfe of lords, who was fent by the king, could 
get no admittance till this remonftrance was finifhed. 
By the king’s order, he took the mace from the table, 
which ended their proceedings ». And a few days after 
the parliament was diffolved. 

Tue difcontents of the nation ran extremely high, on 
account of this violent rupture between the king and 
parliament. “Thefe difcontents Charles inflamed by his 
affectation of a feverity, which he had not power, nor 
probably inclination, to carry to extremity. Sir Miles 
Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Long, 
Strode, were committed to prifon, on account of the laft 
tumult in the houfe, which was called fedition*. With 
great difficulty, and after feveral delays, they’ were re- 
generally fuppofed to be wrefted, 
in order to prolong their impriforiment. Sir John El- 
liot, Hollis, and Valentine, were fummoned to their 
trial in the king’s bench, for feditious fpeeches and beha- 
viour in parliament; but refufing to anfwer before an 
inferior court for their condu&t, as members of a fupe- 
rior, they were condemned to be imprifoned during the 
king’s pleafure, to find fureties for their good behaviour, 


leafed ; and the law was 


W Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 660. Whitlocke, p. 12. x Rufhworth, 
Vols i, P.661, 681. Parl, Hift, yol, viii, P- 354». May, p. 33. 
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and to be fined, the two former a thoufand pounds: a-© 


HAP, 
Li, 


piece, the latter five hundred ”. This. fentence, procured hes ey 


by the influence of the crown, ferved only to fhow the 
king’s difregard to the privileges of parliament, and to 
acquire an immenfe ftock of popularity to the fufferers, 
who had fo bravely, in oppofition to arbitrary power, 
defended the liberties of their native country. The com- 
mons of England, though an immenfe body, and poffef- 
fed of the greateft part of national property, were matu- 
rally fomewhat defencelefs ; becaufe of their perfonal 
equality and their want of leaders: But the king’s feve- 
rity, if thefe profecutions deferve the name, here pointed 
out leaders to them, whofe refentment was inflamed, and 
whofe courage was no-wife daunted, by the hardfhips, 
which they had undergone in fo honourable a caufe. 

So much did thefe prifoners glory in their fufferings, 
that, though they were promifed liberty on that condi- 
tion, they would not condefcend even to prefent a petition 
to the king, expreffing their forrow for having offended 
him*. They unanimoufly refufed to find fureties for 
their good behaviour ; and difdained to accept of deliver 
ance on fucheafy terms, Nay, Hollis was fo induftrious 
fo continue his meritorious diftrefs, that, when one offer= 
ed to bail him, he would not yield to the rule of court; 
and be himfelf bound with his friend. Even Long, 
who had actually found fureties in the chief juftice’s 
chamber, declared in court, that his fureties fhould ne 
longer continue *, Yet becaufe Sir John Elliot happen- 
ed to die while in cuftody, a great clamour was raifed 
acainft the adminiftration ; and he was univerfally rez 


> 
garded as a martyr to the liberties of England >. 


y Rufhworth, vol. i. p, 684, 691. z Whitlocke, p. 13, a Kenre 
net, vol. iii, p. 40» b Rufhworth, vel. v. Pr 44°» 
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err APP ee 


Peace with France——Peace with Spain State 


of the court and minifiry——Charaéter of the 


J 


queen —— Strafford —— Laud———Innovations in 


Tr. 7 « 


oes church—— Irregular levies of money-—Se- 


° 


: 7 7. bd 
verities in the ftar-chamber and high commifiion-— 
> 


O13. damnit an A am Lian mS 
o£ ip-monty——-T i ial of Hamdden. 


“a *\HERE now opens to us a new fcene. Charles, 


naturally di with parliaments, was refolved 
t to call any more, till he fhould fee greater indica- 


tions of a compliant difpofition in the nation. Having 
} 
a 


gham, he became his own 


oft his great favourite, 
Cr pee frarwarde fe fuch 
minifter ; and never afterwards repofed in any one fuc 
confidence. a he chiefly follows his own 


fsofition, his meafures are henceforth lefs 
tenor of his admi- 


Wn whe a a 
though the o« 
o oO 


niftration ftill wants fomewhat of being entirely legal, and 


perhaps more of being enti: 


AT ] nd 
We fhall enc 


chibit a juft idea of the events 
i 


for fome fo far as they regard fo- 


n n affairs, the ftate of the court, and the government 


r ) 
of the nation. [he incidents are neither numerous nor 
re of them is neceflary for 


rious ;.but the knowled 
underftanding the fubfequent tranfactions, which are fo 


; 
memorable. 


CHARLES, deftitute of all fupply, was obliged from 


neceflity to embrace a meafure, which ought to hav 


SIOCCIHIC 


+ 
heer the 


en the e and found policy: He made 
peace with the two crowns, againft which he had hither- 
to entered into without neceflity, and con- 


Sos Notwithftanding the diftracted 
ition of England, no attempt was made 
ither 


Pat hats 
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either by France or Spain, to invade their enemy ; nor ar P. 
did they entertain any farther project, than to defend «_. y 
themfelves againft the feeble and ill-concerted expedi- 7479 
tions of that kingdom. Pleafed that the jealo yufies and 

quarrels between king and parliament had difarmed f 

formidable a power, they carefully avot ided any enter- 

prize, which might rouze either the terror or anger of 

the Englifh, and difpofe them to domeftic union and 
fubmifion. ~The endeavours to regain the good-will: of 

the nation were carried fo far by the king of Spain, that 

he generoufly re leafed and fent home all the Englith pri- 

foners taken in the expedition againft Cadiz. ‘The es xample 

was imitatéd: by France, after the retreat of the E inglifh 

from the ifle of Rhé. When princes were in fuch difpo- 


fitions, and had fo few pretentions on each other, it Peace with 
re France and 
could not be difficult to conclude a pease, [he treaty sain 


was firft figned with Fr c¢, The fituaticn. of the 


king’s affairs did not entitle him to depen any condi~ 14th April. 
tions for the hugonots, and they were bandoned to the 

will of their fovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded 1630. 
sth Nove 
with Spain; where no conditions were made in favour 
of the Palatine, aes that Spain promifed in general to 
ufe her good offices for his reftoration ¢. The influence 
of thefe two wars on domettic affairs, and on the difpofi- 


tions of king and people, was of the utmoft confequence: 


But no alteration was made by t them on the foreign inte- 


refts of the kingdom. 


Noruinc niore happy can be imagined than the fitua- 


tion, in which England then ftood with regard to foreign 
affairs. Europe was divided between the rival families 
of Bourbon and Auftria, whofe oppofite interefts, and 
ftill more their mutual jealoufies, fecured the tranquillity 


of this ifland. Their forces were fo nearly counterpoifed, 


© Rufhworth, vol, ii. p- 23, 24 d Idem ibide ps 75e Whitlocke, 
Pe 23, 24 P+ 75 
Pr t4. 
that 
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c ne P.that no apprehenfions were entertained of any event, 
i Which could fuddenly difturb the balance of power be- 


£630, 


tine, to endeavour 


tween them. The Spanifh monarch, deemed the moft 
powerful, lay at greateft diftance; and the Englifh, by 
that means, poflefled the advantage of being engaged by 
political motives into a more intimate union and confede- 
racy with the neighbouring potentate. The difperfed 
fituation of the Spanifh dominions rendered the naval 
power of England formidable to them, and kept that em- 
pire incontinual dependence. France, more vigorous and 
more compact, was every day rifing in policy and difci- 
pline; and reached at laft an equality of power with the 
houfe of Auftria: But her progrefs, flow and gradual, 
left it till in the power of England, by a timely interpo- 
fition, to check her fuperiority. And thus Charles, could 
he have avoided all diffentions with his own fubjeds, 
was in-a fituation to make himfelf be courted and refpe@- 
ed by every power in Europe ; and, what has fcarcely 
ever fince been attained by the princes of this ifland, 
he could either be ative with dignity, or neutral with 
fecurity. 

A NEUTRALITY was embraced by the king; and, 
during the reft of his reign, he feems to have little re- 
garded foreign affairs, except fo far as he was engaged 
by honour, and by friendthip for his fifter and the Pala- 

1 the procuring of fome relief for that 
unhappy family. He joined his good offices to thofe of 
France, and mediated a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of engaging the former to 
embrace the protection of the opprefled proteftants in the 
empire. ‘This was the famed Guftavus, whefe heroic 
genius, feconded by the wifeft policy, made him in @ 
httle time the moft diftinguifhed monarch of the age, and 
xendered his country, formerly unknown and neglected, 
of great weight in the balance of Europe, “To encou- 
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rage and affift him in his projected invafion of Germany, © a P. 
Charles agreed to furnifh him with fix thoufand men ; Sicapemaal 
but, that he might preferve the appearance of neutrality, 463% 
he made ufe of the marquis of Hamilton’s name ¢. That 
nobleman entered into an engagement with Guftavus 5 
and, inlifting thefe troops in England and Scotland at 
Charles’s expence, he landed them in the Elbe, “The 
decifive battle of Leipfic. was fought foon, after; where 
the conduct of Tilly and the, valour of the imperialifts 
were overcome by the fuperior conduct of Guftavus and 
the fuperior valour of the Swedes. What remained of this 
hero’s life was one continued feries. of victory, for which 
he was lefs beholden to fortune, than to thofe perfonal 
endowments, which he.derived, from nature and from in- 
duftry. , That rapid progrefs of conqueft, which we fo 
much admire in ancient hiftory, was here renewed in 
modern annals; and without that caufe, to which, in 
former ages, it had ever been owing. Military nations 
were not now engaged againft an undifciplined and un- 
warlike people ; nor heroes fet,in oppofition to cowards. 
The veteran troops of Ferdinand, conducted by the moft 
celebrated generals of the age, were foiled in every en 
counter, and all Germany was over-run in an inftant by 
the victorious Swede. But by this extraordinary and un- 
expected fuccefs of his ally, Charles failed of the purpofe, 
for which he framed the alliance. Guftavus, elated by 
profperity, began to form more extenfive plans of ambi~ 
tion; and in freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdi- 
nand, he intended to reduce it to fubjection under his 
own. He refufed to reftore the palatine to his. princi- 
pality, except on conditions, which would have kept 
him in total dependence §. And thus the negociation was 
protracted ; till the battle of Lutzen,; where the Swedifh 


© Rufhworth, yol, i, pe 46) 53, 625; 23 f Franklyn, vol. i, 
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c og P. monarch perifhed in the midft of a complete “victory, 
«——~ which he obtained over his enemies. 

1630, 


WE have carried on thefe tranfaGions a few years be- 
yond the prefent period, that we might not be obliged to 
return to them ; nor be henceforth interrupted in our ac- 
count of Charles’s court and kingdoms. 

State of the WHEN we confider Charles as prefiding in his court, 
court and as - i <oe Yors —s . f 
gainitiy, as aflociated with his family, it is difficult to imagine a 
character at once more refpeCtable and more amiable, A 
kind hufband, an indulgent father, a gentle mafter, a 
ftedfaft friend’; to all thefe eulogies, his condu& in pri- 
vate life fully intitled him. “As a monarch too, in the 
exterior qualities, he excelled ; in the effential, he ‘was 
not defective. His addrefs'and manner, though perhaps 
inclining a little towards ftatelinefs and formality,’ in the 
main Correfponded to his high rank, and gave grace to 
that referve and gravity, “which were natural to him. 
The moderation and equity, which fhone forth in his 
temper, /eemed to fecure him againft rafh and dangerous 
enterprizes: ‘The good fenfe, which*he difplayed in his 
difeourfe and converfation, feemed to warrant his fuccefs 
in every reafonable undertaking. Other endowments 
likewife he had attained, which, in a private gentleman, 
would have been highly ornamental, and which, in a 
great monarch, might have proved extremely ufeful to 
his people: He was poffefled of an excellent tafte-in all 
the fine arts ; and the love of painting was in fome degree 
_his favourite pafion. Learned beyond what is common 
in princes, he was a good judge of writing in others, and 
enjoyed, himfelf, no mean talent in compofition. In 
any other age or nation, this monarch had been fecure 
of a profperous and a happy reign. But the high idea of 
his own authority, which he had imbibed, made him in- 
capable of giving way to the {pirit of liberty, which de- 
gan to prevail among his fubjeéts. His politics wexe not 
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fuppor ted with fuch vigour and forefight as might enable C HA P, 


5 : 
him to fubdue their pretenfions, and maintain his prero- agit 
gative at the high pitch, to which it had been raifed. 1630 
And above all, the fpirit of enthufiafm, being univerfally 
difufed over the nation, difappointed all the views of 
human prudence, and difturbed the operation of every 
motive, which ufually influences fociety. 

Burt the misfortunes, arifing from thefe caufes, were 
yet remote. Charles now enjoyed himfelf in the full ex- 
ercife of his authority, in a focial intercourfe with his 
friends and our, and in a moderate ufe of thofe plea- 


fures, which he molt ft affected. 


Arter the death of Buckingham, who had fomewhat seen. 
alienated Charles from the quee ens fhe is to be confidered 


as his chief friend and favourite. That ruftic contempt 
of the fair fex, which James affected, and which, ba- 
nifhing them from his court, made it refemble more a fair 
or'an exchange, than the feat of a great prince, was very 
wide of the difpofition of this monarch. © But th cack full 
of complaifance to the whole iex, Charles referved all his 

paffion for the suet to whom he attached himfelf with 
dks fidelity and confidence. By her fenfe and fpirit, 
as well as by her beauty, ee ified the fondnefs of her 
hufband ; though it is allowed, that, being fomewhat of 
a paffionate temper, fhe precip! Pcated him into hafty and 
imprudent cotnfels. Her religion likewife, to which fhe 
was much addicted, muft be regarded as a great misfor- 


o 


tune; fince it augmented the jealoufy, which prevailed 


her to procure for the 


againft the court, and 


catholics fome indulgences, which were generally dif- 
tafteful to the nation &. 

In the f 
when the fover 


- fituation of the Englifh government, 


on was in a great meafure independent 
of his fubjeéts, the king chofe his minifters, either from 
g May, Po 21, 


perfonal 
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c ie? perfonal favour, or from an opinion of their ability; 
It. : ; t 
«—— without any regard to their parliamentary intereft or ta. 


x630, 


trafford, 


Lavd. 


Ients. It has fince been the maxim of princes, wherever 
popular leaders encroach too much on royal authority, to 
confer offices on them ; in expectation that they will after 
wards become more careful not to diminifh that power, 
which has becomé their own. ‘Thefe politics were now 
embraced’ by Charles ; a fure proof that a fecret revolu- 
tion had happened in the conftitution, and had neceff- 
tated the prince to adopt néw maxims of government’, 
But the views of the king were at this time fo repugnant 
to thofe of the puritans, that the leaders, whom he gain- 
ed, loft, from that moment, all intereft with their party, 
and were even purfued as traitors, with implacable hatred 
and refentment. ‘This’ was the cafe with Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, whom the king created, firft a baron, then 
a vifcount, and afterwards earl of Strafford; made him 
prefident of the council of York, and deputy of Ireland; 
and regarded him as his chief minifter and counfellor, 
By his eminent talents and abilities, Strafford merited all 
the ‘confidence, which his mafter repofed in him: His 
character was ftately and auftere ; more fitted to procure 
efteem than love: His fidelity to the king was unfhaken; 
but as he now employed all his counfels to fupport the 
pretogative, which he had formerly bent all his endea- 
vours to diminifh, his virtue feems not to have been 
entirely pure, but to have been fufceptible of ftrong im- 
preffions from private intereft and ambition. Sir Dudley 
Digges was about the fame time created mafter of the 
rolls: Noy, attorney-general ; Littleton, folicitor-general. 
All thefe had likewife been parliamentary leaders; and 
were men eminent in their profefiion '. 

In all ecclefiaftical affairs, and even-in many civil, 
Laud, biffop of London, had great influence over the 


h Sir Edw. Walker, p, 328, i Whitlocke, p. 13. May, pe 20 
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kirg. his man was virtuous, if feverity of manners © # + Ps 
alone and abftinence from pleafure could deferve that ee 
name. He was learned, if polemical knowledge could 163% 
intitle him to that praife. He was difinterefted, but with 
unceafing induftry he ftudied to exalt the prieftly and 
prelatical character, which was his own. His zeal was 
unrelenting in the caufe of religion ; that is, in impofing, 

by rigorous meafures, his own tenets and pious ceremo- 

nies on the obftinate puritans, who had profanely dared 
tooppofe him. In profecution of his holy purpofes, he 
overlooked every human confideration ; or, in other 
words, the heat and indifcretion of his temper made him 
negle& the views of prudence and rules of good manners. 

He was in this refpeét happy, that all his enemies were 

alfo imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty and 

true piety, and that every exercife of his revenge, by that 
means, became in his eyes a merit and a virtue. This 

was the man who acquired fo great an afcendant over 
Charles, and who led him, by the facility of his temper, 

into a condué, which proved fo fatal to himfelf and to 

his kingdoms. 

Tur humour of the nation ran at that time into the Innovations 
extreme oppofite to fuperftition ; and it was with diffi- tae’ 
calty that the ancient ceremonies, to which men_had 
been accuftomed, and which had been fanctified by the 
practice of the firft reformers, could be retained in divine 
feryice : Yet was this the time which Laud chofe for the 
introduétion of new ceremonies and obfervances. Be- 
fdes that thefe were fure to difpleafe as innovations, there 
lay, in the opinion of the public, another very forcible 
cbjeétion againft them. Laud, and the other prelates 
who embraced his meafures, were generally well-inftruct- 
¢d in facred antiquity, and had adopted many of thofe 
icligious fentiments, which prevailed during the fourth 
and fifth centuries; when the Chriftian church, as is well 
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A P. known, was already funk into thofe fuperftitions, which 


——) were afterwards continued and augmented by the policy 


1630, 


of Rome. ‘The revival, therefore, of the ‘deg eas and prac- 
tices of that age, could not. fail. of giving the Engl lith 
faith and liturg) 


» fome refemblance to the catholic igs 
ftition, which the kingdom in general, and the puritans 


in particular, held in the and deteftation, 


c 
Men alfo were apt to think, that, without fome fecret 
purpofe, fuch infignificant obfervances would not be 
impofed with fuch unrelenting zeal on the refractory 
nation; and that Laud’s f{cheme was to lead back the 
Englifh, by gradual fteps, to the religion of their ancef- 
tors. They oat Tite not, that the very ry infignificancy 


of thefe ceremonies recommended ies to the fuperfti- 
tious prelate, and made them appear the mote peculiarly 


facred and religious, as the y sent ferye no other purpofe, 


Nor was the refemblance to the Romith ritual a any objec- 
tion, but rather a sae with Laud and his Breckren 


-r-church, 


who bore a much greater kindnefs to the mo 
I lied her, than to the fectaries and prefbyterians, 
I ) 
1 


and. frequently recommended her as a-true chriftian 
1 


/ 


eas an appellation which they refuf 


ed, or at leaft 


fcrupled, to give the others *. So openly were thefe 
tenets efpoufed, that'not only the difcontented puritans 
ce into 


elf énter- 


believed the church of England to be rele 
Romith fuperftition : 


tained hopes of r 


; 
| 
o 
O 
> 
v2) 
3 
| 
i) 
aa 
© od 


thority in this ifland; 


and, in order to forward L: 


good intentions, an 
offer was twice 4 


l’s hat, 
which he ap 35 as he 


fays him 


L Paes shevh 
him, Wit 


raaild (55 5 ; ban 
would not fuffer Rome was other than 


fs é 
fr Re A eed 
k May, p. 25. + Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. roo, Welwood, p. 61. 
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_ A court lady, daughter of the earl of Devonfhire, 
having turned catholic, was afked by Laud the reafons 
of her converfion. Tis chiefly, faid the, becaufe I hate to 
travel in a crowd. “The meaning of this expreffion being 
demanded, fhe replied, J perceive your grace and many 
others are making hafte to Rome; and therefore, in order to 
prevent my being crowded, I have gone before you. It muft 
be confefied, that, though Laud deferved not the appel- 
lation of papift, the genius of his religion was, though 
in a lefs degree, the fame with that of the Romifh: The 
fame profound refpeét was exaéted to the facerdotal cha- 
rater, the fame fubmiffion required to the creeds and 
decrees of fynods and councils, the fame pomp and cere~ 
mony was affected in worfhip, and the fame fuperftitious 
regard to days, poftures, meats, and veftments. No 
wonder, therefore, that this prelate was, every-where, 
among the puritans, regarded with horror, as the fore- 
runner of antichritt. 

As a fpecimen of the new ceremonies, to which Laud 
facrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may 
not be amifs to relate thofe, which he was accufed of 
employing in the confecration of St, Catherine’s church, 
and which were the object of fuch general fcandal and 
offence. 

On the bifhop’s approach to the weft door of the 
church, a loud voice cried, Open, Open, ye everla/ting 
doors, that the king of glory may enter in! Immediately 
the doors of the church flew open, and the bifhop entered. 
Falling upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms 
expanded, he uttered thefe words: This place is holy; the 
ground is holy: In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
‘Ghoft, I pronounce it holy. 

Gotnc towards the chancel, he feveral times took up 
from the Aoor fome of the duft, and threw it in the air. 
When he approached, with his attendants, near to the 

Vou. VI. U communign- 
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A P. communion-table,. he bowed frequently: towards it = And 
went round the church, silt 


fome of the pfalms: And then 


a form of prayer, which concluded with thefe words: 


» thee as holy 


ground, ro commnon ufes. 
AFT! img near the commu+ 


ny impreeations upom 


fhe pollute that holy place by mu- 
c burthens through it. On the conclufion of every 


y finihed, there 
d out 2 number of bleffings upon fuch as had 
any i iat facred and beau- 
tiful edifice, aiid on fuch as had given, er fhould here- 


ations yoink all fo pioufly 


th 


paicees plate, ornaments, or utenfils. 


, be in like manner bowed towards 


A. 
AMEN» 


I'HE fermon followed; after which, the bifhop con- 


ated and adminiftered the facrament in the following 


manner 
As he apt 


- 


up to that part of the table 


where the bread and wine lay, he bowed feven times. 


lowly reyerences : And co 


ers, he approached the 


ifted wp the corner of 
the blag’ was placed. When he 


t 
beheld the bread, he fuddenly let fall the napkin, flew 
< a ftep or two, bowed three feveral times towards the 
bread; then he drew near a gain, opened the napkin, and 
Bowed as before. 
NeExT, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a co- 
ver upon ity and was Alled with wine, He let go the 
CR2Qz 


sroached the communion-table, he made many: 


CHARLES If: 2.91 


clip, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He ap-© = Ps 
proached again ; and lifting up the cover, peeped into the,» 
cup. Seat the wine, he lef fall the cover, ftarted 763°. 
back, atid bowed as before: Then he received the facra- 
ment, and gave it to others. And many prayers being 
faid, the folemnity of the confecrationended. The walls 
and floor and roof of the fabric were then fuppofed to.be 
fufficiently hioly ai 

ORpDERS were given, and tigotoufly infifted oi, that 
the commuhion-table fhould be removed. from: the- middle 
of the area, where it hitherto ftood in all churches, ex- 
cept in cathedrals °, It was placed at the eaft end, railed 
in, and denominated an ALTAR ;, as'the clergyman, who 
officiated, received commonly the’ appellation of PRiESTs 
It is not eafy to cae the difcontents excited by this 
innovation, and the fufpicions which it gave rife to: 


gav 


Rte beenlin ] 
I HE «xneenng iL 


tat, and the ufing of copes 
> g > 


fpecies of embroidered veftment, in adminiftering’ the fa- 


crament, were alfo known’to be great objects of fcandal; 


as being popith But the oppofitiony rather 


for thevins 


encreafed than abatec 


| = he —ft th > 
troduction of thef 


SRY Ripe ae ee pe ers 2 RRS CH a TNE 
ALL kinds of ornainent, eipecialiy pictures 


ceflary for fupporting that mechanical devotion, —<— 


was —— to be raifed in this model of 


as thefe had been fo much employed by the Weir dt of 


Rome, and mae given rife to fo much prea 


what the pe ‘tans called idolatry; it was impo to 
introduce them into Enylith churches; without exciting 
the moft ge pias m s and complaints: But Laud, 


= 
poflefled of prefent authority, perfifted in his purpofe; 
and made feveral attempts towatds acquiring thefe orna- 


ments. Some of the pictures, introduced by him,. weré 


n Ruthu 
© Ruf 


Franklyn, p. 9° 6, 
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c - A P.alfo found; upon enquiry, to be the very fame that might 


3630, 


be met with in the mafs-book. The crucifix too, that 
eternal confolation of all pious catholics, and terror to all 
found proteftants; was not forgot on this occafion P, 

T+ was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder 
of Salifbury, was tried in the ftar-chamber, for having 
broken, contrary to the bifhop of Salifbury’s exprefs in- 
jundtions, a painted window of St. Edmond’s church in 
that city. He boafted, that he had deftroyed thefe mo- 
numents of idolatry: But for this effort of his zeal, he 
was fined 500 pounds, removed from his office, con- 
detined to make a public acknowledgment, and be bound 
to his good behaviour 9. 

Nor only fuch of the clergy, as neglected to obferve 
every ceremony, were fu{pended and deprived by the 
high-commiffion court: Oaths were, by many of the 
bifhops, impofed om the churchwardens ; and they were 
fworn to inform againft any one, who acted contrary to 
the ecclefiaftical canons '. Such a meafure, though prac- 
tifed during the reign of Elizabeth, gave much offence ; 
as refembling-too: nearly the practice of the Romifh in- 
quifition. 

To: fhow the greater alienation frem. the churches 
reformed after the prefbyterian model, Laud advifed, that 
the’ difcipline and‘ worfhip: of the church fhould be im- 
pofed om the Englifh regiments and: trading companies 
abroad * All foreigners of the Dutch and Walleon con- 
gregations were commanded to attend the eftablifhed 
church ; and indulgence was: granted to none after the 
children of the firft denizens '. Scudamore too, the 
king’s ambaflador at Paris, had orders to withdraw him- 


P Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 272, 273, q Ibid, p. 152+ State Trials, 
vol. v. p. 46. Franklyn, p. 470, 48, 412. F Rufiworthy vol. iis 
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{elf from the communion of the hugonots. Even men © 7 A ms 
of fenfe were apt to blame this conduct, not only becaufe Sinica 
it gave offence in England, but becaufe, in foreign coun- ater 
tries, it loft the crown the advantage of being confidered 

as the head and fupport of the reformation ". 

On pretence of pacifying difputes, orders were iffued 
from the council, forbidding, on both fides, all preach- 
ing and printing with regard to the controverted points 
of predeftination and free-will, Bat it was complained 
of, and probably with reafon, that the impartiality was 
altogether confined to the orders, and that the execution 
of themewas only meant againft the calvinifts. 

[Iw return for Charles’s indulgence towards the church, 
Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every 
oeccafion, the regal authority, and to treat, with the ut- 
moft difdain or deteftation, al] puritanical pretenfions to 
a free and independent conftitution. But while thefe 
prelates were fo liberal in raifing the crown at the expence 
of public liberty, they made no {cruple of encroaching, 
themfelves, on the royal rights the moft inconteftible ; 
in grder to exalt the hierarchy, and procure to their own 
order dominion and independence. All the doctrines 
which the Romifh church had borrowed from fome of 
the fathers, and which freed the fpiritual from fubordi- 
nation ta the ciyil power, were now adopted by the 
church of England, and interwoyen with her political 
and religious tenets, A diyine and apoftolical’ charter 
was infifted on, preferably to a legal and parliamentary 
one. The facerdotal charaéter was magnified as facred 
and indefeizable: All right to fpiritual authority, or even 
to private judgment in fpiritual fubjeéts, was refufed to 
profane laymen: Ecclefiaftical courts were held by the 
pifhops in their own name, without any notice taken of 
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c i f P the king’s authority: And Charles, though’ extreme ely 

; abs jealous of every claim in popular aflemblies, feemed ra- 

3930. ther to encourage than reprefs thofe encroachments of his 
clergy. Having felt fome fenfible inconveniencies from 
the independent {pirit of parliaments, he attached himfelf 
entirely to thofe who profefled a devoted obedience to his 
crown and perfon; nor did he forefee, that the ecclefiaf- 
tical power, which he exalted, not admitting of any pre- 
cife boundary, might in time become more dangerous to 
public peace, and no lefs fatal to royal prerogative than 
the other. 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the perfon, ac- 
cording to genera] opinion, that introduced a novelty, 
which, though overlooked by Charles, made a deep im- 
preflion om m = of the byeftanders. After the ufual 

i recited to the king. $* Stand 


from henceforth, the place to which 


words were 


heir by the fucceffion of your forefa- 


being now delivered to you by the authority of 


sod, and by the hands of us and all the 


and fervants of God. And, as you fee the 
‘¢ clergy to come nearer the altar than others, fo remem- 
$<" ber a in all places convenient, you give them 
cer honour; that the Mediator of God and man 


£* may eftablifh you'on the kingly tl to be a medi- 
“© ator betwixt the clergy and the y; and that you 
** may reign for ever with Jefus Chrift, the King of 
** kings, and Lord of lords *.” 


THE principles, which exalted prerogative, were not 


entertained’ by the king, merels foft and agreeable ta 
his royal ears: ° They were alfo put in practice during 
iaments. “Though 


frugal and regular in his expence, he wanted money for 


all the time that he ruled without pai 


the fupport of government; and he levied it, either by 


L 1 . 
% Franklyn, p. 114, Ruthworth, vol. i. p. 20%, 
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folete laws, or by. violations, fome, more H A Pa 


nave way to a few fi 


eilary, in order to fuppert 
‘ation, and reprefs the rifing 
cingdom, Under thete 
remarkable tranfac- 
rears; For, in peace- 
; times, where a neutrality in foreign 


»le, but 


rg Moers aa 
{Carcely any thir 


- bY 1 
Is Temarcad 


blameable. And, 


=] 
al 
y 


nn from parliament 


£¢ meetines with his people, 
<< aments: Yet the late abufe having, for the prefent, 
courfe ; he wll 
2S, 


«© account it prefumption for any-one to prelcri 


<< driven him unwillin 


ye TO DLL 


< anv time for the calling of that aflembly ¥..” This 


was cenerally conftrued 
this reign, no more parliaments were intenc 


moned 2, And every meafu 


fufpicion, fo difagreeable to t 


"FONNAGE and poundage were 


[rregular 


levies of 


by the royal authority alone. The forme 
“ ne rot mofcy. 
pofitions were {till exaGed. Even new impotit re ae 


i 
laid on feveral kinds of merchandize @. 

Tue cuftom-houfe officers received orders from the 
<ouncil to enter into any houfe, warehoufe, or cellar ; 
to fearch any trunk or cheft ; and to break any bulk 
whatever; in default of the payment of cuftoms >. 
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In order to exercife the militia, and to keep them in 
good order, each county, by an edict of the council, 
was affeffed in a certain fum, for maintaining a mufter- 
maiter, appointed ’for that fervice ¢, 

ComposiT1ons were openly made with recufants, 
and the popifh religion became a regular part of the 
revenue. This was all the perfecution which it under- 
went during the reign of Charles ¢. 

A COMMISSION was granted for compounding with 
fuch as were poflefled of crown-lands upon defestive 
titles; and, on this pretence, fome money was exacted 
from the people 

THERE was a er of Edward II.', That whoever 
was poflefied of twenty pounds a year in land, fhould be 
obliged, when fummoned, to appear and to receive the 

rder of knighthood. ‘Twenty pounds, at that time, 
partly by the “eka, ge of denomination, partly by that in 
the value of money, were equivalent to 200 in the feven- 
teenth century ; and it feemed jut, that the king fhould 
not ftri€tly infift on the letter of the law, and oblige peo- 

ple of fo fmall revenue to accept of that mane ho- 
nour, Edward VI.*, and queen Elizabeth *, who had 
both of them made ufé of this expedient for raifing mo- 
ney, had fummoned only thofe who were pofleffed of 
forty pounds a year and Eon to receive knighthood, 
or compound for their negle&t; and Charles imitated 
their example, in granting the tae indulgence. Com- 
miffioners were appointed for fixing the rates of compo- 
fition ; and inftru€tions were given ta thefe commifii- 
®ners, not to accept of a Jefs fum than would have been 
due by the party, upon a tax of three fubfidies and a 
half’. Nothing proves more plainly, how ill-difpofed 


© Ruth. vol. ii, pe ro. 4 Idem, ibid, p, 12, 12, 33. 247+ 
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the people were to the meafures of the crown, than to® HA P. 
obferve, that they loudly complained of an expedient, , eae 
founded on pofitive ftatute, and warranted by fuch recent 1630, 
precedents. ‘The law was pretended to be obfolete ; 
though only one reign had intervened fince the laft exe- 

cution of it. 

Barnarp, lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, London, ufed Severities of 
this expreffion in his prayer before fermon ; Lord, open ts 
the eyes of the queen’s majefty, that foe may fee Fefus Chri/t, a. 
whom fhe has pierced with her infidelity, fuperftition, and ido- 
latry. He was queftioned in the high-commiffion court 
for this infult on the queen; but, upon his fubmiffion, 
difmiffed *«. Leighton, who had written libels againtt 
the king, the queen, the bifhops, and the whole admini- 
ftration, was Condemned by a very feyere, if not a cruel, 
fentencé ; ‘but the execution of it was fufpended for fome 
time, in expectation of his fubmiffion'. All the feveri- 
ties, indeed, of this reign were exercifed againft thofe 
who triumphed in their fufferings, who courted perfecu- 
tion, and braved authority: And, on that account, their 
punifhment may be deemed the more juft, but the lefs 
prudent. To have neglected them entirely, had it been 
confiftent with order and public fafety, had been the 
wifeft meafure, that could have been embraced ; as per- 
haps it had been the mott fevere punifhment, that could 
have been inflicted on thefe zealots, 


In order to gratify the clergy with a magnificent fa- yay, 
pric, fubfcriptions were fet on foot, for repairing and : 
febuilding St. Paul’s ; ‘and the king, by his countenance 

and‘ example, encouraged this Jaudable undertaking ™. 

By order of the privy-council, St. Gregory’s church was 
femoved, as an impediment to the project of extending 

and beautifying the cathedral. Some houfes and fhops 
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cewife were pulled down; and compenfation was made 


to the pero 's As there was no immediate pro- 
fpect of affembling a parliament, fuch acts of power in 


a 


became neceflary ; and in no former age would 
the people have entertained any fcruple with regard te 
them. It muft be remarked, that the Puritans were ex- 
tremely averfe to the raifing this ornament to the capital, 
It favoured, as they pretended, of popifh fuperftition. 
sTAMP duty was impofed on cards: A new tax, 
i ae was liable to no objection; but was of 


confequence, when confidered as arbitrary and 


LIES were revived ; an oppreffive method of 
levying money, being unlimited as well as deftructive of 
induftry. The laft parliament of James, which abolifhed 


monopolies, had 7 an equitable exception in favour of 


j 
and on 


new inventions; oretence of thefe, and of ereCt- 


ing new companies and corporations, was this grievance 


now renewed. The manufacture of foap was given toa 


company, who paid a fum for their patent?. Leather, 


t, and many other commodities, even down to linen 


rags, were likewife put under reftricti 
Iv is affirmed by Clarendon, that fo little benefit was 
at d from thefe ae that of 200,000 pounds levied 
m the people, {carcely 1500 came into the king’s cof- 
ec Though we ought not to fufpeé the noble hifto- 
rian of exaggerations ‘to the difadvantage of Charles’s 
meafures ; this fact, it muft be owned, appears fome- 
what incredible. The fame author adds, that the king’s 
intention was to teach his fubjeéts how unthrifty 
thing it was to refufe reafonable fupplies to the crown. 
An imprudent projet! to offend a whole nation, under 


the view of punifhment; and to hope, by acts of: vio- 
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lence, to break their refractory fpirits, without being® H A P, 


pofleffed of any force to prevent F 


york had been farft erected, after a 163% 
stent from Henry VIII... without any 
and this } c 


, like 


many others, indule ged to that arbitrary monarch. 


had long aéted chiefly as a crimina al .court ; 


This council 
but, befides fome innovations, introduced by piers 
Charles thought proper, fome time after Wentworth wa 

made prefident,. to extend its powers, and to give ita 
large civil jurifdiction, and tl in fome refpects, d 
cretionary 9. It is not improb cae that the king’s in- 


tention was only to prevent inco! 


from the bringing every caute 
parts of the kingdom, into Weftminifter-h 


confequence, in the mean timé 


putting of al] the northern counties out o 


of ordinary law, and fubjecting them to an authority 
) § 


ajec 
fomewhat arbitrary. Some irregular acts of that council 
r 


were, this year, complained of *. 


Tue court of ftar-chamber extended its authority; 465, 
. 


and it was matter of complaint, that it encroached upon 


the jurifdic of the other courts ; impofing heavy fines 


and infliGting fevere‘punifhment, ‘beyond the ufual courfe 


of juftice. S'r David Foulis was fined 5000 pounds, 
he had diffuaded a friend from compound- 


ommiffioners of knighthood *. 


Bey 
g 


a barrifter of Lincoln’s-Inn, had written an 
enormous quarto of a thoufand pages, which he called 
Hiftrio-1 


plays, Ania interludes, mufic, dancing; but the 


Maftyx. Its profefied et si was to decry ftage- 


author likewife took occafion to declaim paint hunting 
a Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 158, 359, &e, Franklyn, p. 412+ 
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c pe P. public feftivals, Chriftmas-keeping, bonfires, and May 


at 


tL———— poles. His zeal againft all thefe levities, he fays, was 


1633. 


firft moved, by obferving, that plays fold better than the 
choiceft fermons, and that they were frequently printed 
on finer paper than the Bible itfelf, Befides, that the 
players were often papifts, and defperately wicked ; the 

play-houfes, he affirms, are Satan’s chapels, the play- 
fit little better than incarnate devils ; and fo many 
fleps in a dance, fo many paces to hell. The chief crime 
of Nero he reprefents to have been, his frequenting and 
acting of plays; and thofe, who nobly confpired his 
death, were principally moved to it, as he affirms, by 
their indignation at thatenormity. ‘The reft of his thou- 
fand pages is of a like ftrain. He had obtained a licence 
from archbifhop Abbot’s chaplain ; ; yet was he indicted 
in the ftar-chamber as a libeller. It was thought fome- 
what hard, that general invedtiv againft plays fhould 
be interpreted into fatires < 


the king and queen, 
merely becaufe they frequented: thefe amufements, and 
becaufe the queen fometimes aed a part in patftorals 
and interludes, which were reprefented at court. The 
author, it muft be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed 
the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations in reli- 
gious worfhip, and the new fuperttiti ions, introduced. by 
Laudt; and this probably, together with the obftinacy 
and petulance of his behaviour before the ftar- chamber, 
was the rezfon why his fentence was fo fevere. He was 
condemned to be put from the bar; to ftand on the pil- 
lory in two places, Weftminfter and Cheapfide ; to lofe 


t The muficin the churches, he affirmed not to be the noife of men, but 
a bleating of brute beafts ; choirifters bellow the tenor, as it were oxen; 


bark a counterpart, as it were a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble, as it 


were a fort of bulls; and grunt out a ba’e, as it were a number of hogs: 
Chriftmas, as it is kept, is the devil’s Chriftmas ; and Prynne employed a 


great number of Pages to perfuade men to affeét the name of Puritan, as if 


Chrift had been a Puritan; and fo he faith in his Index, Ruth. vol. {is 
Pp» 223, 
both 


weg errr 


both his ears, one in each place; to pay sooo pounds: © A P. 


4 ; Rare? ae Lif. 
fine to the king; and to be imprifoned during life ¥, 
5°? = > Ree ent 
4633 
Tus fame Prynne was a great hero among the Puri- 


tans ; and it was chiefly wit oS a view to mortify that ne 


that, tho’ of an honourable profeffion, he was con- 
demned by the ftar-chamber to fo ignominious a punifh- 
iment. “Ihe thorough-paced Puritans were diftinguifh- 
able by the fournefs and aufterity of their manners, and 
by their averfion to all pleafure oe, fociety . ‘To in- 
{pire them with better humour, was certainly, both for 
their own fake and that of the publick, a laudable inten- 
tion in the court; but whether pillories, fines, and pri- 
fons, were proper expedients for that purpofe, may admit 
of fome queftion. 

ANoTHER expedient which the king tried, inorder to 
infufe chearfulnefs inte the national devotion, was not 
much mere fuccefsful. He renewed his father’s edict 
for allowing {ports and recreations on Sunday to fuch as 


attended publick worfhip ; and he ordered his procla- 
I 3 I 


a 


after divine fervice *. “Thofe who were puritanically ai- 


ré 


mation for that purpofe to be publicly re cad by the cle 


fected, refufed obedience, and were punifhed by fufpen- 
fion or deprivation. “The differences between the fects 
were before fufficiently great; nor was it necelflary to 
widen them farther by thefe inventions. 

SoME encouragement and protection, which the king 


s, church-ales, bride-ales, 


and the Runes ye to wake 


and other chez 


als of the common people, were 


the objeét of like fcandal to the Puritans ? 
Tuis year, Charles made a journey to Scotland, At- tune 12 
tended by his court, in order to hold a parliament there, 


® Ruth, vol ii, p. 22>, 221, &c. w Dugdale, p. 2. 
* Ruhh. vol, ii, p..193, 459. Whitlocke, p, 16,47. Franklyn, p. 437+ 
¥ Ruhh, Gol. ii p. agi, 192 May,p. 2 » 
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H A P. and to pafs through the ceremony of his coronation’ The 
LI; -: ‘ 


gdoms rivaled each other, 

2633. in exprefling all duty and refpect to the King, and in 
fhowing mutual friendfhip and regard to each other. No 
one could have fufpeéted, from exterior appearances, that 
fuch dreadful feenes were approachi ng. 


One chief article of bufinefs (for it deferves the name), 
which the king tranfacted in, th his parliament, was, befides 


me fupply, to procure a for ordering 


f clergymen. ‘The aét did not pafs with- 
out oppofition and difficulty. The dreadful furplice was 
i before men’s eyes; and they apprehended, with fome 
reafon, that, under fanction of this law, it would foon 
be introduced among them. ‘Though the king believed, 


sae 


tive intitled him to a power, in general, 


OQ: BS 8 pei ys =: J 
airectins whatever 4 


ba 


to the exterior governs 
; this was efteemed a matter of too 


‘ELY after the king’s return to England, he 


hop Abbot’s death: And, without de- 
lay, he conferred that dignity on his favourite, Laud; 
is acceffion of authority, was now enabled to 
difcipline with greater rigour, and 


e theo gen 1eral difcontent of the nation. 
Laup obtained the bifhopric of London for his friend, 
Juxon; and, about a year after Portland’s death, had 


intereft enough to engage tlie king to make that prelate, 


high treafurer. Juxon was a perfon of great integrity, 
mildnefs, and humanity, and endued with a good under- 
ftanding*. Yet did this laft promotion give general dif+ 


} 2 


content. His birth and chara@er were deemed too ob- 


{cure for a man raifed to one of the higheft offices of the 
crown. And the clergy, it was thought, were already 


2 Ruf, ibid, p 133. * Whitlockeyp, 23. Clarendon, vol. i, p 99% 


tog 


1* igh SL fh , ‘a 
foo much elated by former initances of the king's attach~ 


ment to them, and needed not i ag s farther encourag 


ne dominion over the laity>. ‘“Ivhe Puri- 
eh iy apa 


tans, were much diffatished with Juxon, not- 


withfandine his eminent virtues ; becaufe he ‘was a love: 


of profane field-fperts, and hunting. 


rer 


Suip-MoNEY was now introduced. - The firft writs of 
this kind had been directed to fea-port towns aK But, 
fhip-money was.at this time levied on the whole king- 


ml 


dom; and each county, was rated ata AC fine, 
which was afterwards affeffed upon individuals *. “The 


amount of the whole tax was very moderate, little ex- 


ceeding 200,000 pounds: It was levied upon the. pe 
with equality : The money was entirely expended on 

> great honour and a ivantage of the king- 
dom: As England had no military force, while all the 
other powers of Europe were ftrongly armed, a ficct 
feemed abfolutely neceflary for her fecurity : And it was 
obvious, that a navy muft be built and equipped at leifure, 


during peace ; nor could it poffibly be fitte 


den emergence, when the dancer became 


1s could not r 


ncile the people te 


all thefe confider 


y_ the fame 


the impofition. tt was entirely ar! 


tight any other tax might be impofed: And.mer efteemed. 


both for the cre- 


a DOV wertul ficet, 


dit and fafety of the kingdom 


pence-for their liberties, which, they ap 


thus facrificed to the ol 


ENGLAND, it mutt 


unhappy in its prefent fituation, kine 

tained a very different idea of the conftitution, from 

which egan, in general, to prevail among his {ubjects- 
’¢C} vol, i, p.97- May, p»29, © Rudhworth, vol. it- 
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CHA P.He did not regard the privileges of the people as fo facred 


LI. 


—~-~— and inviolable, that nothing but the moft extreme necef- 


1634. 


fity could juftify an infringement of them. He confi- 
dered himfelf as the fupreme magiftrate, to whofe care 
heaven, by his birth-right, had committed his people, 
whofe duty it was to provide for their fecurity and hap- 
pinefs, and who. was vefted with ample difcretionary 


powers for that falutary purpofe. If the obfervance of 


ancient laws and cuftoms was confiftent with the prefent 
convenience of government, he thought himfelf obliged 
to comply with that rule; as the eafieft, the fafeft, and 
what procured the moft prompt arid willing obedience, 
But when a change of circumftances, efpecially if derived 
from the “obftinacy of the people, required a new plan of 
adminiftration ; -nationa! privileges, he thought, mutt 
yield to fupreme power; nor could any bree of the 
ftate oppofe any right to the will of the fovereign, direct- 
ed to the good of the public’. ‘That thefe principles of 
government were derived from the ufiform tenor of the 
Englifh laws, it would be rafh to affirm. The fluctu- 
ating nature of the conftitution, the impatient humour 
of the people, and the variety of events, had, no doubt, 
in different ages, produced many exceptions and contra- 
diGtions. Thefe obfervations alone may be eftablifhed on 
both fides, that the appearances were fufficiently ftrong 
in favour of the king to apologize for his following 
fuch maxims; and that public liberty muft be fo pre- 
carious under this exorbitant prerogative, as to render 
an oppofition not only excufeable, but laudal ble, in the 
people‘. 

Some laws had been enaéted, during the reign of 


Henry VII. againft depopulation, or the converti 


ing of 
arable lands into pafture. By a decree of the ftar-cham- 


d Rofhworth, vol, iv, ps 535; 54%. @ See note [Y] atthe end o 
the volume. 
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ber, Sir Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an© i. Ps 
offence of that nature. This fevere fentence was in- W~— 
tended to terrify others’ into compofition; and above 1634+ 
30,000 pounds were levied by that expedient *, Like 
compofitions, or, in default of them, heavy fines, were 

required for encroachments on the king’s forefts ; whofe 

bounds, by decrees efteemed arbitrary, were extended 

much beyond what was ufual*, The bounds of one 

foreft, that of Rockingham, were encreafed from fix miles 

to fixty i The fame humour, which made the people 

refufe to the king voluntary fupplies, difpofed them, with 

better reafon, to murmur againf thefe irregular methods 

of taxation. 

Morey was fined 10,000 pounds, for reviling, chal- 
lenging, and ftriking, in the court’ of Whitehall, Sir 
George Theobald, one of the king’s fervants*. This 
fine was thought exorbitant; but whether it was com- 
pounded, as was ufual in fines impofed by the ftar-cham- 
ber, we are not informed. 

ALLISON had reported, that the archbifhop of “York 
had incurred the king’s difpleafure, by afking a limited 
toleration for the catholics, and an allowance to build 
fome churches for the exercife of their religion. For 
this flander againft the archbifhop, he was condemned in 
the ftar-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be commit- 
ted to prifon, to be bound to his good behaviour during 
life, to be whipped, and to be fet on the pillory at Weft- 
minfter, and in three other towns in England. Robins, 
who had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned 
by a fentence equally fevere !. Such events are rather to 
be confidered as rare and detached incidents, collected 


¥ Rufhworth, vol. ii. p. 270. Vol. iiie App. p. 106. & Idem, 
vol, iii. p. 933. Franklyn, p. 478. h May, pz 16. i Strafa 
ford’s letters and difpatches, vol. iis p. 127e k Rufhworth, vol. ii, 
Ps 270. 1 Tbid, p. 269, 
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c of P. by the fevere forutiny off hiftorians, than as proofs. of the 
4 pAb af =. Se 

~~ prevailing genius of the king’s . adminiftration: There 

1634: werd on the whole only five or fix fuch inftances:of rigop 

durihe the courfe of, fifteen, years,, which, elapfed:before the 

meeting of the long patliament. And itis, alfo certain, 


hatifeandal.ag reat, though feldom, profecuted, at 
t 9 


prefent, is, howeyer, in the eye of thelaw, a great crime, 
and, fubjeéts the offender'to, very heavy penalties. 
THEReEvare other inftances of the high refpect paid. to 


the nobility and to the great in that age; when the 


powers of monarchy, though difputed, {fill maintained 
themfelves in their seifiia:’ jigour. Clarendon ™ tells us 
a pleafant incident to this purpofe: A waterman, belong- 
ing to a. man of quality, having a faethe witha citizen 
about his fare, fhowed his badge, the, creft of his matter, 
which happened. to be a fwan; and echends infifted: on 
better treatment frorn the citizen. But the other replied 
carelefsly, that he did not trouble his head about that goofe, 
For this offence, he was fummoned. before the marthal’s 
court’; ‘was fined, as -having, opprobrioufly. defamed the 
nobleman’s creft, by calling/the fwan. a-gecfes and was 
in effect reduced ito be 


Sir Richard Granvile had bees ill ufed* by the earl of 


Suffolk in a‘ law-fuit ; and. he was accufed before the 
ftarzchamber of. having: faid of that nobleman, that he 
was a’ bafe lord. The evidence acainf® him was fome- 


ae 


what weak; yet for this flight offence, infufficiently 
proved, he was condemned’to pay 


at £iQhae hall 
a fine of $000 pounds; 


one half*to the earl; the other-to the king ® 


Sr George Markham, following a chace where lord 
Darcy’s s huntfman: was exereifing-his hounds, kept cloier 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the huntfman, 
who, : befides- other. rudenefs, gave him foul, language, 


m Life of Clarendon, vol.i. p. 72. ® Losd Lanidown, pe $14 
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Which Sir George returned with a ftroke of his whip. c ie P, 


‘The fellow threatened to complain to his mafter: The o—+—y 
knight replied, If his mafter fhould juftify fuch infolence, 1034: 
he would ferve him in the fame manner, of words to that 

effect. Sir George was cited before the ftar-chamber, 

und fined 10,006 pounds. — So fine a thing was it in thofe 

days to be a lord! A natural réfletion of lord Lanf- 

down’s, in rélating this incident®. The people, in vin- 

dicating their liberties from the authority of the crown, 

threw off alfo the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to 

remark, that this laft incident happened early in the reign 


of James. The prefent practice of the ftar-chamber 
was far from being an patios though the prefent 
difpofitions of the people made them repine more at this 
{i if 

fervitude. 


CHartes had imitated the example of Elizabeth and 164, 
James, and had iflued proclamations forbidding the land- : 
ed gentlemen and the nobility to live idly in London and 
ordering them to retire te their country-feats », For dif- 
obedience to this edi&, many were indiéted by the attor- 
ney-ceneral, and were fined in the ftar-chamber 4. This 
occafioned difcontents ; and the fentences were complain- 
ed-of, as illegal. But if proclamations had authority, of 
which nobody pretended to doubt, muft they not be put 

? Inno inftance, I muft confefs, docs it 


in execution ! 
ore evidentl+ appear. what confufed and cerfain ideas 
more evidently appear, what confufed and uncertain ideas 
were, during that age, entertained concerning the Eng- 
lifh conftitution, 
Ray, having exported fullers-earth, contrary to the 


kifip’s proclamation, was, befides the pillory, condenined 
© Lord Lanfdown, p. 515. This ftory is told differently in Hobart’s Re- 
ports, p. 1z0, Tt there appears, that Markham wes fined only 500 pounds, 
and very defervedly : For he gave the lie and wrote a challenge to lord Dareys 
James determined to difcourage the praétice of duelling, which was ther 
very prevalent, 
P Ruthworth, vol, ii, ps 144. q Idem ibid, p. 2885 
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CH AP, in the ftar-chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds '. Like 
i.» fines were levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for dif- 
1635. obeying a proclamation which forbad the exportation of 


gold *. In order to account for the fubfequent convul- 
fions, even thefe incidents are not to be overlooked, as 
frivolous or contemptible. Such feverities were after- 


3 
5 
ie 
i 
- | 


wards magnified into the greateft enormities. 

‘THERE remains a proclamation of this year, prohi- 
biting hackney coaches from ftanding in the ftreet'. We 
are told, that there were not above twenty coaches of 
that kind in London. There are; at prefent, near eight 


hundred. 


3636, THE effects of fhip-money began now to appear. A 
formidable fleet of fixty fail, the greateft that England 
had ever known, was equipped under the earl of North- 
umberland, who had orders to attack the herring-bufles 
of the Dutch, which fifhed in what were called the Bri- 


Tl 


tifh feas. The Dutch were conte: 


: to pay 30,000 pounds 

for a licence during this year. ‘They openly denied, 

however, this claim of dominion in the feas, beyond 

the friths, bays, and fhores; and it may be queftioned 
rhether the laws of nations warrant any farther pre- 

tenfions. 

Tuis year the king fent a fquadron againft Sallee; 
and with the affiftance of the emperor of Morocco, de- 
ftroyed that receptacle of pyrates, by whom the Eng- 
lifh commerce and-even the Englith coafts had long been 
infefted. 

16376 Burton a divine, and Baftwick a phyfician, were 
tried in the ftar-chamber for feditious and fchifmatical 
libels, and were condemned to the fame punifhment that 

ad. been inflicted on P rynne, Prynne himfelf was tried 
b * Rufhworth, vol, ii, p, 348. 8 Idem ibid. p, 350. t Idem 
ibid. pa 3G 
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for a new offence; and, together with another fine of C H AP. 
5000 pounds, was condemned to lofe what remained OF Pano a 
his ears. Befides, that thefe writers had attacked, with 1637 
great feverity, and even an intemperate zeal, the cere- 
monies, rites, and government of the church; ‘the very 
anfwers, which they gave in to the court, were fo full of 
contumacy and of invectives againft the prelates, that no 
lawyer could be prevailed on to fign them*. The: ri- 

gors, however, which they ufiderwent, being fo unworthy 

men of their profeffion, gave general offence; and the 
patience, or rather alacrity, with which they fuffered, 
encreafed ftill farther the indignation of the public ™. 

The feverity of the ftar-chamber, which was generally 
afcribed to Laud’s paflionate difpofition, was, perhaps, 

in itfelf, fomewhat blameable; but will naturally, to us, 
appear enormous, who enjoy, in the utmoft latitude, that 
liberty of the prefs, which is efteemed fo neceflary in 

every monarchy, confined by ftrict legal limitations. But 

as thefe limitations were not regularly fixed during the 

age of Charles, nor at any time before; fo was the 
freedom of fpeech totally unknown, and was generally 
deemed, as well as religious toleration, incompatible with 

all good government. No age or nation, among the 
moderns, had ever fet an example of {ach an indulgence: 

And it feems unreafonable to judge of the meafures, em- 

braced during one period, by the maxims, which prevail 

in another. : 

Burton, in his book where he complained of imno- 
vations, mentioned among others, that a certain Wednef- 
day had been appointed for a faft, and that the faft was 
ordered to be celebrated, without any fermons x,’ The 
intention, ashe pretended, of that novelty,: was, by the 
example of a faft without fermons, to fupprefs-all the 

* Rufhworth, vol. ii, p. 384, 382, &c. State Trials, vol. vip» 66+ 

W State Trials, vol. v, pe 80, * Ibid. p. 74, Franklyn, ‘p. 3392 
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- Wednefday’s le&tures in London. It is obfervable, that 


i. the church of Rome and that of England, being, both 


of them, lovers of form and ceremony and order, are more 
friends to prayer than preaching ; while the puritanical 
fe&taries, who find that the latter method of addrefs, bein 
dire&ted to a numerous audience prefent and vifible, is 


more inflaming and animating, hav 


o 


always regarded it 


f) 


S 


as the chief part of divine fervice. Such circumftances, 

though minute, it may not be improper to tranfmit to 
& i 

ehesiag that thofe, who are curious of tracing the 


hiftory of the human mind, may remark, how far its 


feveral fingul arities coincide in different ages, 


CerTain zealots had ercéted themfelves into a fociety 
for buying in of impropriations, and transferring them 
to the church; and great fums of money had been be- 
queathed to the fociety for thefe purpofes. But it was 
foon obferved, that the only te which they made of 


n 


their funds, was, to eftablith le@turers in all the confi- 
derable. churches; men, who, without being fubjected 
to epifcopal authority, employed themfelves entirely in 
preaching and in {preading the fire of puritanifm. Laud 
took care, by a decree, which was paffed in the court of 
exchequer, and which was much complained of, to abo- 
lifh this fociety, and to ftop their progrefs’, It was, 
however, ftill obferved, that, throughout Engl: the 
leéturers were all of them puritanically affected; and 


from them the clergymen, who contented themfelves 
with reading prayers and homilies to the people, com- 


monly received the reproachful appellation of dumb dogs, 


Tue puritans, reftrained in 8 ee id, fhipped them- 
felyes off. for America, and laid there the foundations of 
a government, which poflefled all the liberty, both civil 


and, religious, of which they found themifelves bereayed 


Rufhworth, vol. ii, pa 1505 151- : Mpeg pets. Hiftory of the 
Ps nd { Paton of wey Be 2H1y 242 
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in their native country. But their érfemies,; unwilling 
that they fhould any where enjoy eafe and contentment, 
and drea — perhaps, the dangerous confequences of fo 


lifaffedt 


sete tion, debarring thefe devotees accefs even into 


a colony, prevailed with the king to iffue a 


thofe inhofpitable deferts *. Eight fhips, lying in the 
Thames, and ready to fail, .were detained by order of 
council; and in thefe were embarked Sir Arthur Hazel- 
rig, John Hambden, and Oliver Cromwel ¥, who had 
refolved for ever to abandon their native:country, and fly 
to the other extremity of the globe; where they might 
enjoy lectures and di fcourfes of any length or form which 
pleafed them. The king had afterwards full leifure to 
repent this exercife of his authority. 

Tue bifhop af Norwich, by rigoroufly infifting on 
uniformity, had. banifhed many induftrious tradefmen 
from that city, and chaced them into Holland *.. ‘The 
Dutch began to be more intént on commerce: than on 
orthodoxy; and thought, that the knowledge of aufeful 
arts and obedience to the laws formed a good’ citizen; 


though attended with errors in fubjeéts, where it is not 


allowable for hunian nature to expect any pofitive truth 
or certainty. 

ComPLAINTs about this time were made, that the pe= 
tition of right was, in fome inftances, violated, and that, 
upon a commitment by the king and council, bail or re- 
jeafement had been refufed to Jennings, Pargiter, and 
Danvers *. 

Wittiams, bifhop of Lincoln, a man of fpirit’ and 
learning, a popular prelate, and who had’ been Jord 
keeper, was fined 10,000 pounds by the ftar-chamber, 
committed to the Tower during the king’s pleafure,’ and 

x Ruth. vol, ii, p. 4og, 418. y Mather’s Hiftory of New Eng- 


land, book i, Dugdale... Bates. % May, p. 82 a Rufh, 
vol, ii, Ps 4340 
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c yee P. fufpended from his office. This fevere fentence was 


«~~. founded on frivolous pretences, and was more afcribed to 


1637. 


Laud’s vengeance, than to any guilt of the bifhop». 
Laud, however, had owed his firft promotion to the good 
offices of that prelate with king James. But fo impla- 
cable was the haughty primate, that he raifed up a new 
profecution againft Williams, on the ftrangeft pretence 
imaginable. In order to levy the fine above-mentioned, 
fome officers had been fent to feize all the furniture and 
books of his epifcopal palace of Lincoln; and in rum- 
maging the houfe, they found in a corner fome neglected 
Jetters, which had been thrown by as ufelefs. Thefe 
letters were written by one Ofbaldiftone, a {choolmafter, 
and were directed to Williams. Mention was there made 
of @ little great man; and in another paflage, the fame 
perfon was denominated a Uittle urchin. By inferences 
and conftructions, thefe epithets were applied to Laud; 
and on no better foundation was Williams tried anew, as 
having received fcandalous letters, and not difcovering 
that private correfpondence. For this offence, another 
fine of 8000 pounds was levied on him: Ofbaldiftone 
was likewife brought to trial, and condemned to pay a 
fine of 5000 pounds, and to have his ears nailed to the 
pillory before his own fchool. He faved himfelf by 
flight; and left a note in his ftudy, wherein he faid, 
<¢- ‘That he was gone beyond Canterbury *.” 

Tuese profecutions of Williams feem to have been 
the moft iniquitous meafure, purfued by the court during 
the time that the ufe of parliaments was fufpended. 
Williams had been indebted for all his fortune to the fa- 
your of James ; but having quarrelled, firft with Buck- 
ingham, then with Laud, he threw himfelf into the 
country party; and with great firmnefs and vigour op- 
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pofed all. the meafures of the king. A creature of thec slg P, 
court to become its obftinate enemy, a bifhop to coun-W—— 
tenance puritans ; thefe circumftances excited indigna- 1637. 
tion, and engaged the minifters in thefe fevere meafures. 
Not to mention, what fome writers relate, that, before 
the fentence was pronounced againft him, Williams was 
offered a pardon upon his fubmiffion, which he refufed 
to make. The court was apt to think, that fo refractory 
a fpirit muft by any expedient be broken and fubdued. 

In a former trial, which Williams underwent «(for 
thefe were not the firft) there was mentioned, in court, a 
ftory, which, as it difcovers the genius of parties, may 
be worth relating. Sir John Lambe urging him to pro- 
fecute the puritans, the prelate afked, what fort of people 
thefe fame puritans were? Sir John replied, ‘* That to 
*¢ the world they feemed to be fuch as would not fwear, 
« whore, nor bedrunk; but they would lye, cozen, and 
<¢ deceive ; ‘That they would frequently hear two fermons 
«¢ a-day, and repeat them too, and that fometimes they 
“© would faft all day long.” This character muft be 
conceived to be fatirical; but yet, it may be allowed, 
that that fect was more averfe to fuch irregularities as 
proceed from the excefs of gaiety and pleafure, than to 
thofe enormities, which are the moft deftructive of fo- 
ciety. The former were oppofite to the very genius and 
fpirit of their religion ; the latter were only a tranfgref- 
fion of its precepts : And it was not difficult for a gloomy 
enthufiaft to convince himfelf, that a ftrict obfervance of 
the one would atone for any violation of the other. 

In 1632, the treafurer, Portland, had infifted with 
the vintners, that they fhould fubmit to a tax of a penny 
a quart, upon all the wine, which they retailed. But 
they rejected the demand. In order to punifh them, a 
decree, {uddenly, without enquiry or examination, pafled 
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Fae 


€ oe P. in the ftar-chamber, - prohibiting them to féll/or drefs vic 
un tuals in their houfes.*. Two years after, they were que- 
1637. ftioned ‘for the breach of this decree ; and in order to 


% 


avoid punifhment, they agreed to lend the king fix thou- 
fand pounds. Being threatened, during the fubfequent 
years, with fines and profecutions, they at laft com- 


: 
N 
| 
ie 
it 
peal 


pounded the matter, and fubmitted to pay half of that 
duty, which was at firft demanded of them‘. It required 
little forefight to perceive, that the king’s right of iffuing 
proclamations muit, if profecuted, draw on a power of 
taxation. 

LitpurNE was accufed before the ftar-chamber, of 
publifhing and difperfing feditious pamphlets. He was 
ordered to be examined; but refufed to take the oath, 
ufual in that court, that he would anfwer interrogatories, 
even though they might lead him to accufe himfelf. For 
this contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned 
to be whipped, pilloried, and imprifoned. While he was 
whipped at the cart, and ftood on the pillory, he ha- 
rangued the populace, and declaimed violently againf 
the tyranny of oer From his pockets alfo he feat- 
tered pamphlets, faid to be feditious; becaufe they attack- 
ed the hierarchy. 1 he fa ChiadER: which was fitting 
at that very time, ordered him immediately to be gagged. 
He ceafed not, however, though both gagged and pillo- 
ried, to ftamp with his foot and gefticulate, in order ta 
fhow the people, that, if he had it in his power, he 
would ftill harangue them: This behaviour gave frefh 
provocation to the itar-chamber; and they condemned 
him to be imprifoned in a dungeon,’ and’ to be loaded 
with irons*. ~ It-was- found very dificult to break the 
fpirits of men, who placed both their honour and theig 
confcience in fuffering, 
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THE jealoufy of the church app 
ftance lefs tragical. . Ar chy, the king’s fool, who, by his , 


office, had the privilege of jetting on ‘his mafter, and the 


whole court, happened. unluckily to try his wit upon 
Laud, who was too facred a perfon to be played with. 
News having arrived from Scotland of the firft commo- 
tions excited by the liturgy, Archy, {eeing the primate 
pafs by, called to him, Who's foal, now, my lord? For 
this offence, Archy was pets by fentence of the coun- 


cil, to have his coat pulled over. his head, and to be dif 
miffed the king’s fervice ". 

Here is another inftance of that rigorous fubjeGtion, 
in which all men were held by Laud. Some young gen- 
tlemen of Lincoln’s-inn, heated by their cups, having 
drunk confufion to the archbifhop, were, at his inftiga- 


tion, cited before the ftar-chamber. “They applied to the 


earl of Dorfet for protection. Who bears witnefs 
you ? {aid Dorfet, One of- “ sat they faid. Where 
did he fland, when you were fuppofed to drink this health? 
fubjoined the earl. . He was at ips door, they replied, go- 


guy 
5 


out. of the room. Tujh ! cried be: the drawer was 
bishop of Canterbury's 
ne before you pro onounced the 
laft word, This hint pie lied the young gentlemen with 
4 new method of defence: And. being advil fed by Dorfet 
to behave with great humility and great fubmiffion to the 
primate; the modefty of their 


miftaken ; You drank Rie to the arct 


enemies; and the fellow wi 


é 


the ingenuity of 
their apology, with. the patronage of that noble lord, 
fayed them from any feverer punifhment than a reproof 
and admonition, with which they were difmifled #. 

Tuis year, John Hambden acg uired, by his {pirit and 
courage, univerfal popularity throughout the nation, and 
has merited great renown with polterity, for the bold 

h Ruth, vol. ii. p. 470, Welwood, p. 2785 i Rush, vol, iil, 
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c he P-ftand, which he made, in defence of the laws and liber- 
War ties of his country. After the impofing of fhip-money, 


3637. 


Charles, in order to difcourage all oppofition, had pro- 
pofed this queftion to the judges ; ** Whether, in a cafe 
“* of neceffity, for the defence of the kingdom, he might 
“ not impofe this taxation ? and whether he was not fole 
“¢ judge of the neceffity?” TThefe guardians of law and 
liberty replied, with great complaifance, “* That in a 
** cafe of neceflity he might impofe that taxation, and 
** that he was fole judge of the neceffity *.” Mr. Hamb- 
den had been rated at twenty fhillings for an eftate, 
which he poflefled in the county of Buckingham: Yet 
notwithftanding this declared opinion of the judges, not- 
withftanding the great power, and fometimes rigorous 
maxims of the crown, notwithftanding the fmall profpect 
of relief from parliament ; he refolved, rather than tamely 
fubmit to fo illegal an impofition, to ftand a legal profe- 
cution, and expofe himfelf to all the indignation of the 
court. The cafe was argued during twelve days, in the 
exchequer-chamber,, before all the judges of England ; 
and the nation regarded, with the utmoft anxiety, every 
cireumftance of this celebrated trial. The event was 
eafily forefeen : But the principles, and reafonings, and 
behaviour of the parties, engaged in the trial, were much 
canvafled and enquired into; and nothing could equal 
the favour paid to the one fide, except the hatred which 
attended the other. 

Ir was urged by Hambden’s council, that the plea of 
neceflity was in vain introduced into a trial of law; fince 
it was the nature of neceffity to abolith all law, and, by 
irrefiftible violence, to diffolve all the weaker and more 
artificial ties of human fociety. Not only the prince, in 
cafes of extreme diftrefs, is exempted from the ordinary 
rules of adminiftration: All orders of men are then level- 
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led ; and any individual may confult the public fafety by.© aa Pe 
any expedient, which his fituation enables him to employ. ee 
But to produce fo violent an effect, and fo hazardous to .1937« 
every community, an,ordinary danger or. difficulty is not 
fufficient ; much lefs, a neceffity, which is merely facti- 

tious and pretended. Where the perilis urgent and ex- 

treme, it will be palpable to every member of the fociety ; 

and though all ancient rules of government are in that 

cafe abrogated, men will readily, of themfelves, fubmit 

to that irregular authority, which is exerted: for their pre- 
fervation.. But what is there in common between fuch 
fuppofitions, and the prefent condition of the nation? 
England enjoys a profound peace with all her neighbours : 

And what is more, all her neighbours are engaged in 

furious and bloody wars among themfelves, and by their 

mutual enmities farther enfure her tranquillity. The 

very writs themfelves, which are iffued for the levying of 
fhip-money, contradict the fuppofition of neceffity, and 

pretend only, that the feas are infefted with. pyrates ; a 

flight and temporary inconvenience, which may well wait 

a legal fupply from parliament. “The writs likewife allow 

feveral months for equipping the fhips; which proves a 


re 


very calm and deliberate {pecies of neceffity, and one that 
admits of delay much beyond the forty days requifite for 
fummoning that aflembly. It is ftran nge aie that an ex- 
treme neceflity, which is alway 
comes to a fad Jden crifis, fhould now ee continued, 
without interruption, for near four years, and fhould have 
remained, during fo long a time, invilible to the whole 
kingdom. And as to the pretenfion, that the king is fole 
judge of the neceffity ; what is this, but to fubject all the 
privileges of the nation to his arbitrary will and pleafure ? 
To expe& that the public will be convinced by fuch rea~ 
foning, muft aggravate the general indignation; by add- 
ing, to violence againft men’s perfons and their property, 
fo cruel a mockery of their underftanding. 
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In moft national debates, though the reafons May not 


P be equally balanced, yet aré theré commonly fome pla 
Sawer ote! q ) } ‘ Pp 


1637. 


shi taxation as well as tha 


fible topics which ma leaded even in favour Of the 


slicated are atl human’ affairs? and fo 


weaker fidé ;- fo'comy 


uncertain the views, which give rife toe rery public mea~ 
fure: But it muift be confeffed, that, inthe prefent café, 
i any weight can’ be thrown into the 


he impofition of fhip-rmoneé ey IS appa- 


rently one of the moft danserous invafions of national 


privileges, not only which Chatles Was ever ouilty Of. 
ant é b 


but which thé mot arbitrary princes in Eneland, fince 


any liberty had been afcertained to the people, had yen- 


tured upon. In vain were precedents of ancient writs 
produced: Thefe writs, when examihed, were only found 


to require the apo fometi 


mes at their own charge, 
fometimes at the ‘charoe of the counties, to fend their 


fhips for thé defence of the natioh, Even the preroga- 


tive, which emp 


wn. to iffue’ fuch writs, 


nued, from the tithe 


thority, which ren 


to prefs fhips into the ie ¢ fervice, to be pai 


public. Ew wide were thef 


of obliging the wpa. at their own 


fhips, to viétual and pay them, for the pub 


lie nay, t 


> 
furnifh money to the crown Be oe purpofef What 
fecurity either againft the farth 


f; 


er extenfion of this claim, 


or ag sinft diverting to other BB OR: the public money, 


o levied? The efity would , warrant any 


' fhip-money ; and it was 
dificult to conceive the 


om in a fituation, wheré 


that plea could be urged with lefs plaufibility than at pre- 
fent. And if fuch maxims and fuch practices prevail ; 


what has become of national liberty? What authority 
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is left to the great charter, to the ftatutes, and) to that© H A P, 


Li, 


very petition of right; which, in the prefent, reign, had yy 


been: fo folemnly enacted, by theconcurrence of the whole 463% 


legiflature? 

NorwitHsTANpIne thefé' reafons, the prejudiced or 
proftituted judges, four ™ excepted, gave fentence in. fa- 
your of the crowni*. Hambden, ‘however, obtained. by 
the trial the end, for which he had fo generoufly facrificed 
his fafety and his quiet: .“Phe people were rouzed: from 
their ‘lethargy; and became fenfible of. the danger, to 
which their liberty was expofed. Thefe nationalhqueftions 
were canvafled in every company ; and the more they were 
examined, the mote evidently didit appear to. many, that 
liberty was-totally fubverted, and-an unufual andiarbitrary 
authority éxercifed over the kingdom. Slavifh‘principles; 
they faid, ¢oneurred with illegal practices ; ecclefiaftical 
tyranny gave aid to  civil- ufurpation ; iniquitdus taxes 
were fupported by arbitrary punifhments ; and all.the 
privileges of the nation, tranfmitted through fo many 
ages, fecured by fo many laws, and purchafed by the 
blood of fo many heroes and patriots, now lay proftrate 
at the feet of the monarch. ‘What though public peace 
and national induftry encreafed the commerce and opu- 


m See State Trials: Article Ship-money, which contains the fpeeches of 


four judg 


es in favour of Hambden. 

a The power of taxing themfelves is an undoubted and moft important 
ptivilege of the people of England, The only apology, which could be made 
for the king in impofing fhip-money, is derived from a topic, which could 
not juftly be admitted by any court of judicature ; that all the privileges of 
the people were fo far fubordinate to royal prerogative, that in cafes of necef= 
fity they might lawfully be difpenfed with, Such a doétrine may be toler- 
able, where the neceffity is fuppofed evident, extreme, and inevitable, But 
the king thought, that a lefs neceffity, if it proceeded from the obftinacy of 
the people, might warrant this extraordinary exertion of prerogative: A 
principle, it muft be owned, very dangerous to national liberty, and fuch as 
fo lawyer “ovpht to be allowed to plead, Whatever therefore may be ad- 
vanced in excufe for the king, nothing reafonable can be faid in favour of the 
judges, 
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CHA P.lence of the kingdom?’ This advantage was temporary, 


Lil. 2 
wy and due alone, not to any encouragement given by the 


1637- crown, but to the fpirit of the Englifh, the remains of 
their ancient freedom. What though the perfonal cha- 
racter of the king, amidft all his mifguided counfels, 
might merit indulgence, or even praife? He was but 
one man; and the privileges of the people, the inheri- 
tance of millions, were too valuable to be facrificed to his 
prejudices and miftakes. Such, or more fevere, were the 
fentiments promoted by a great party in the nation’: No 
excufe on the king’s part, or alleviation, however rea- 
fonable, could be hearkened to or admitted: And. to 
redrefs thefe igrievances, a parliament was impatiently 
longed for; or any other incident, however calamitous, 
that might fecure the ‘people againft thofe oppreffions, 
which’ they felt, or the (greater ills, which, they appre- 
hended, from the combined encroachments of church and 


ftate. 
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Difcontents in Scotland 


Introduétion of the canons 


and liturgy A tumult at Edinburgh The 
covenant A general affembly Epifcopacy 
abolifbed Wear A pacification—-- Renewal 
of the war Fourth Englifh parliament —— 


Diffolution—Difcontents in England~——Rout 
at Newburn—omeTreaty at Rippon 


Great coun 
cil of the peers. 


HE grievances, under which the Englifh laboured, ¢ ¥ 


viin confidered in themfelves, without 


the conftitution, fcarcely deferve the name; nor were 
they either burthenfome on the people’s properties, or 
anywife fhocking to the natural humanity of mankind. 
Even the ee one of fhip-money, independent of the 
confequences, was rather an advanta age to the public ; by 
the judicious ufe, which the king made of the m poney 
levied by that expedient. And though it was juftly ap- 
Srehended, that fuch precedents, if patiently fubmitted 
to, would end in a total difufe of parliaments, and in the 
eftablifhment of arbitrary authority ; Charles dreaded no 
Oppofition from the people, who are not commonly much 
affected with confequences, and require fome ftril 


Motive, to engage them into a refiftance of eftabli 
government. All ecclefiaftical affairs were fettled by law 
and uninterrupted precedent ; and the church was become 
a confiderable barrier to the Dower, both legal and-iile» 
gal, of the crown. Peace too, induf bry, commerce, 
Opulence ; nay, even juftice and lenity of adminiftration, 
notwithitandinz fome few exceptions: All thefe were 
enjoyed by the - people ; and every other blefling of go- 
Vor. VI. 3a vernment, 
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-yernment, except liberty, or rather the prefent exercife 


of liberty, and its-proper fecurity °. It feemed probable, 
therefore, that affairs might long have continued on the 
fame footing in England; had it not been for the neigh- 
bourhood of Scotland; a country more turbulent, ‘and 
lefs difpofed to fubmiffion and obedience. Jt was thencé 
the commotions firft arofe ; and it is. therefore time for us 
to return thither, and to give an account of the flate of 
that kingdom. 

‘THouGH the pacific, and not unfkilful government of 
James, and the great authority, which he had acquired, 
had much allayed the feuds among the great families, 
and had eftablifhed law and order throughout the king- 
dom ; the Scottifh nobility were ftill poffefled of the chief 
power and influence over the people. ‘Their property 
was extenfive ; their hereditary jurifdictions and the feu- 
dal tenures encreafed their authority ; and the attachment 
of the gentry to the heads of families eftablifhed a kind 
of voluntary fervitude under the chieftains. Befides that 
long abfence ‘had much foofened the king’s connection 
vith the nobility, who fefided chiefly in their country- 
feats ; they were, in general, at this time, though from 
flight caufes, much difgufted with the court. Charles, 
from the natural piety or fuperftition of his temper, was 
extremely attached to the ecclefiaftics : And-as it is na- 
tural for men to perfuade themfelves, that their intereft 
coincides with their inclination ; he had eftablithed it as 
a fixed maxim of policy, to encreafe the power and au- 
thority of that order. The prelates, he thought, efta- 
blithed regularity and difcipline among the clergy ; the 


cleréy inculcated obedience and loyalty among the peo- 


ple: And as that rank of men had no feparate authority, 
and no dependence but on the crown; the royal power, 
it would feem, might, with the greater fafety, be en- 


@ Clarendon, p.74, 75, May, pe 8< Warwick, p. 62. 
trufted 
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trufted in their hands. Many of the prelates, therefore, 
were raifed to the chief dignities of the ftate’: Spotf- 
wood, archbifhop of St. Andrews, was created chancel- 
for: Nine of the bifhops were privy counfellors: The 


bifhop of Rofs afpired to the office of treafurer: Some of 


the prelates poffeffed places in the exchequer: And it 
Was even endeavoured to revive the firft inftitution of the 
college of juftice, and to fhare equally between the clergy 
and laity the whole judicial authority 9. ‘hefe advan~ 
tages, poffefled by the church, and which the bifhops 
did not always enjoy with fuitable modefty, difgufted 
the haughty nobility, who, deeming chenifetves much 


—— in rank and quality to this new order of men, 
were difpleafed to find themfelves inferior in power and 
influence. Intereft joined itfelf to ambition ; and begat 
a jealoufy, left the epifcopal fees, which, at the reform- 
ation, had been pillaged by the nobles, fhould again be 
enriched at the expence of that order. By a moft ufeful 
and beneficial law, the impropriations had already been 
ravifhed from the great men : Competent falaries had been 
affigned to the impoverifhed clergy from the tythes of 
each parifh: And what remained, the proprietor of the 
Jand was impowered to purchafe at a low valuation *. 
The king likewife, warranted by ancient law and prac- 


tice, had declared for a general refumption of all crown- 


tanle 


lands, alienated by his predeceflors ; and though he took 


no ftep towards the execution of this pr 


Me 


pretenfion to fuch*power had excited jealoufy and difcon- 

tent *, 
NotTWITHSTAN 

bore to the whole church, he had been likes in Scankitid: 


to acquire only the affection of the fuperior rank among 


£ 


the clergy. ‘The minifters, in general, equalled, if not 
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C HA P. exceeded the nobility, in their prejudices againft the court, 
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ainft the prelates, and againft epifcopal authority *. 
Though the eftablifhment of the hierarchy might feem 
advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected 
dignities, to which all of them might afpire, and as it 
beftowed a luftre on the whole body, and allured men of 
family into it ; thefe views had no influence on the Scot- 
tith ecclefiaftics. In the prefent difpofition of men’s 
minds, there was another circumftance, which drew con- 
fideration, and counterbalanced power and riches, the 
ufual foundations of diftinction among men; and that 
was, the fervour of piety, and the rhetoric, however 
barbarous, of religious lectures and difcourfes. Checked 
by the prelates in the licence of preaching, the clergy 
regarded epifcopal jurifdiction both as a tyranny and an 
ufurpation, and maintained a parity among ecclefiaftics to 
be a divine privilege, which no human law could alter or 
infringe. While fuch ideas prevailed, the moft moderate 
exercife of authority would have given difguft ; much 
more, that extenfive power, which the king’s indulgence 
encouraged the prelates to aflame. ‘The jurifdiction of 
prefbyteries, fynods, and other democratical courts, was, 
in a manner, abolifhed by the bifhops ; and the general 


affembly itfelf had net been fummoned for feveral years *. 


A new oath was arbitrarily impofed on intrants, by which 
they {wore to obferve the articles of Perth, and fubmit to 


1 
ry and Canons. 


the litu 


And in a word, the whole 


fyftem of church government, during a courfe of thirty 


years, had been changed by means of the innovations, 


introduced by James and Char] 
THe people, under the influence of the nobility and 


ike of the difcontents, which 


y 1 oA 
clergy, could not fail to part 
thefe two orders ; 


prevailed amon and where real grounds 


of complaint were wanting, they greedily laid hold of 
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imaginary ones. ‘The fame horror againft popery, with 
which the Englifh puritans were poffefled, was obferv- 
able among the populace in Scotland ; and among thefe, 
as being more uncultivated and uncivilized, feemed ra- 
ther to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. The 
genius of religion, which prevailed with the court and 
prelacy, was of an oppofite nature; and haying fome 
affinity to the Romifh worfhip, led them to mollify, as 
much as pofible, thefe fevere prejudices, and to {peak of 
the catholics in more charitable language, and with more 
reconciling expreffions. From this foundation, a panic 


fear of popery ‘was eafily raifed; and every new cere- 
mony or ornament, introduced into divine fervice, was 
part of that great myftery of iniquity, which, from the 
encouragement of the king and the bifhops, was to over- 
fpread the nation *, The few innovations, which James 
had made, were confidered as preparatives to this grand 
defign ; and the farther alterations, attempted by Charles, 
were reprefented as a plain declaration of his intentions, 
Through the whole courfe of this reign, nothing had 
more fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than this ground- 
lefs apprehenfion, which, with fo much induftry, was 
propagated, and with fo much credulity, was embraced, 
by all ranks of men. 

AmipsvT thefe dangerous complaints and terrors of re- 
ligious innovation, the civil and ecclefiaftical liberties of 


€ nation were imagined, and with fome reafon, not to 


altovether free from invafion. 

Tue eftablifhment of the high-commiffion by James, 
without any authority of law, feemed a confiderable en- 
croachment of the crown; and ereéted the moft danger= 
eus and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally 
dangerous and arbitrary. All the fteps towards the fet- 


1 ~ ‘rf . 7 : s 
glement of epifcopacy had indeed been taken with confent 
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1 A T.of parliament: The articles of Perth were cers ‘4 
i. 


wy 1621: In 1633, the king had obtained a general ra 
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cation of every ecclefiaftical eftablifhment : But ae aws 
had lefs “ae with the nation, as they were known tq 
have paffed contrary to the fentiments even of thofe wha 
voted for them, and were in reality extorted by the au- 
thority and importunity of the fovereign, ‘The means, 
however, which both fames and Charles had employed, 
in order to influence the parliament, were entirely regu- 
lar; and no reafonable pretence had been afforded for 
reprefenting thefe laws as null or invalid, 

Bur there prevailed among the greateft part of the na- 
tion another principle, of the moft important and moft 
dangerous confequence, and which, if admitted, deftroyed 
entirely the validity of all fuch ftatutes. The ecclefia- 
ftical authority was fuppofed totally independent of the 
civil; and no aét of parliament, nothing but the confent 
of the church itfelf, was reprefented as fufficient ground 
for the introducti 


of any change in religious worfhip 
or difcipline. And though James had obtained the vote 
of affemblies for receiving epifcopacy and his new rites ; 
it muft be confefled, that fuch irregularities had prevailed 
in conftituting thefe ecclefiaftical courts, and fuch vio- 
fence in eondeet ing them, that there were fome grounds 
for denying the aut thodty of all their acts, Charles, fen- 
fible that an extorted confent, attended with fuch invi- 
dious Circumftances, would rather be prejudicial to his 
meafures, had wholly laid afide the ufe of affemblies, and 
was refolved, in conjunction with the bifhops, to govern 
the church by an authority, to which he thought himfelf 
fully intitled, and which he believed inherent in the 
crown. 

THE king’s great aim was ta compleat the work, fo 
happily begun by his father ; to eftablifh difcipline upon 
@ regular fyftem of canons, to introduce a liturgy into 
‘public 


oo em 
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public worfhip, and to render the ecclefiaftical govern-© “e P, 


sient of all his kingdoms regular and uniform. Some ——~ 
views of policy might move him to this undertaking : 1637, 
But his chief motives were derived from miftaken princi- 
ples of zeal and confcience. 

THE canons for eftablifhing ecclefiaftical jurifdiction Introduc- 

tion of the 

were promulgated in 1635; and were received by the canons and 
nation, though without much appearing oppofition, yet iturey- 
with great inward apprehenfion and difcontent. Men 
felt difpl eafure, at feemg the royal authority highly ex 
alted by them, and reprefented as abfolute and uncon- 
troulable. They faw thefe fpeculative principles reduced 
to practice, and a whole body of ecclefiaftical laws efta- 
blifhed without any previous confent either of church or 
{tite *. They dreaded, left, by a parity of reafon, like 
arbitrary authority, from like abiagilhoay and « principles, 
would be affumed in civil matters: They remarked, that 
the delicate boundaries, which feparate church and ftate, 
were already pafled, and many civil ordinances eftablifhed 
by the canons, under colour of ecclefiaftical inffitutions : 
And they were apt to deride the negligence, with which 
thefé important ediéts had been compiled ; when they 
found, that the new liturgy or fervice-book was every 
where, under fevere penalties, enjoined by them, though 
it had not yet been compofed or pub sifhed'y. It was, 


however, fooa expected; and in the reception ‘OF it, a 


s 


the people are always moft affected by what is external 
and expofed to the fenfes, it was apprehended, that. the 
chief difficulty would confift. 

Tue liturgy, which the king, from his own autho- 
= impofed on Scotland, was copied from that of Eng- 

land: But left a fervile imitation might fhock the pride 
of his ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to 
faye appearances, were made in it; and in that fhape it 

* Clarendon, yol, i. p, 106. Y Idem ibid. p. 105. 


ys was 


we 
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c ie P. was tranfmitted to the bifhops at Edinburgh 7. But the 
hii, 

err Ocots had nnixerally entertained a notion, that, though 

1637- riches and worldly glory had been fhared out to them with 

a {paring hand, they could boaft of {piritual treafures more 


abundant and more genuine, than were enjoyed by any 


g 
nation under heaven. Even their fouthern neighbours, 
they thought, though feparated from Rome, {till retained 
a great tincture of the primitive pollution; and their 


liturgy was reprefented as a fpecies of mafs, though with 


fome lefs fhaw and embroidery *, Great. prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained againft it, even confidered in 
itfelf ; much more, when reg: arded as a preparative, which 


, And as the very. few alterations, which di- 
ftinguifhed.the new liturgy from the Englifh, feemed to 
approach nearer to the doctrine of the real prefence; 
this circumftance was deemed an undoubted confirma- 
tion of every fufpicion, with which. the. people were 
poffefied >. 

EASTER-DAY was, by proclamation, appointed for the 
firft reading of the fervice in Edinburgh: But in order 
to. judge more. furely of men’s Bae te the council 


delayed the matter till the 23d of July; and they even 
gave notice, the Sunday hefare, of their intention to 


commence the ufe of the new liturgy. As no confider- 
able fymptoms of difcontent appeared, they thought that 
might fafely praceed in their purpofe ¢ ; and accord+ 

ingly, in the cathedral church of St. Giles, the dean of 
Edinburgh, arrayed in his furplice, began the fervice ; the 
bifhop Lime snd many of the piece. being pre- 
fent. But no fooner had the dean opened the book, than 


} 


a multitude of the meaneft fort, moft. of them women, 


2 King’s Decl. p38. May, p. 32. a King’s Decl. p. 2 

% Burnet’s Mem. p.31.  Rufhworth, vol. ii, p. 396. May, p. jt 

© King’s Decl, p. 22, Clarendon, vol i, p. 103, Ruthworth, vol. ii, 
P- 387. 


clapping 
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clapping their hands, curfing, and crying out, 4 pope fc in P. 
a pope! antichrift! ftone him! raifed fuch a tumult, that eee 
it was impofible to proceed with the fervice. The bi- 2 
fhop, mounting the pulpit, in order to appeafe the popu- Edinburgh, 
lace, had a ftool thrown at him: The council was in- 
fulted: And it was with difficulty, that the magiftrates 
were able, ‘partly by authority, partly by force, to expel 
the rabble, and to fhut the doors againft them.> The 
tumult, however, ftill continued without: Stones were 
thrown at the doors and windows: And when the fervice 
was’ ended, the bifhop, going home, was attacked, and 
narrowly ef{caped from the hands of the enraged multi- 
tude. Inthe afternoon, the privy-feal, becaufe he carried 
the bifhop in his coach, was fo pelted with ftones, and 
hooted at) with cxecrations, and prefled upon by the 
eager populace, that, if his fervants, with drawn fwords, 
had not kept them off, the bifhop’s life had been-expofed 
to the utmoft.danger 4. 
Tuovern it was violently fufpected, that the low po- 
pulace, who alone appeared, had been inftigated by fome of 
higher condition, yet no proof of it could be produced ; 
and every one fpake with difapprobation of the licentiouf- 
nefs of the giddy multitude *. It was not thought fafe, 
however, to hazard a new infult by any new attempt to 
read the liturgy ; and the populace feemed, for the time, 
to be appeafed and fatisfied. But it being known, that 
the king {till perfevered in his intentions of impofing that 
mode of worfhip, men fortified themfelves {till farther in 


7 


their prejudices reat multitudes reforted 


to Edinburgh, in order to oppofe the introduction of fo 
hated a novelty *. It was not long before they broke 


out into the moft violent diforder. The bifhop of Gal- 


Ruhhworth, vol, ii. p. 383, e King’s 
i, p. 109. f King’s Decl. p. 32+ 
loway 
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P. loway was attacked in the ftreets, and, chafed’-into’ the 
, chamber), where sees privy-couneil. was. fitting, ~ The 


c o 


counei itfelf -was befieged and violently attacked’: The 


town-council met with the fame fate : And-nothing could 


haye faved the lives of all of them, but their application 
to fome-popular lords, who protected them, arid difperfed 
is fedition, the actors were of fome 

former; though nobody of 


<¢ tanance > = 
countenance them sé 


ALL men, however, began to unite and’ to“encourage 


each: other,in oppofition to the religious’ innovations 
dom. — Petitions to the council 


} 18 Actin 
ilroauced mito the King 
d 


were ligned and prefented by perfons of the higheft qua- 


lity: “Ee “women took party as is ufual, with 
violence :Phe' clergy,ivevery where, Joudly~ declaimed 


againft popery: and the | y,; which they reprefented as 


the fame’:’ “The pulpits: refounded’ with vehement invec- 


tives agai antichrift: And the populace; who firft 
oppofed the fervice, was ag: compared to-Balaam’s afs, 
an.animal, in itfelf, flupid and fenfelefs, but whofe mouth 
had been opened by the Lord, to the admiration of the 
whole world". In hort, fanaticifm mingling with fac- 
tion, private intereft with the fpirit of liberty, fymptoms 
appeared, on all hands, of the moft dangerous infurrec- 
tion and diforder. 

(fue primate, a man of wifdom and prudence, wha 
was alb along averfe» to the introdu@ion: of the li- 
turgy, reprefented to the king the {tate of the nation: 
The ear) of Traquaire, the treafurer, fet out for Lon- 
den, in order to lay the matter more fully before him: 
Every circumftance, whether the condition of England 
or of Scotland was confidered, fhould have engaged him 
to defift from. fo hazardous an attempt: Yet was Charles 


h King’s 


a inflexible, 
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inflexible. In his whole condu& of this affair, there © ar P. 
appeared no marks of the good fenfe, with which he wasw-+—~ 
endowed: A lively infkance of that fpecies of character, ss 
fo frequently to be i t with; where there are found 

parts and Cae in every difcourfe and, opinion ; in 

many actions, indiferetion and imprudence, Men’s views 

of things are the refult of their underftanding alone : 

Their conduct is regulated by their underftahding, their 

temper, and their pafiions, 


To fo violent a combination of a whole pingdam, 1633. 
Charles had nothing to oppofe but a proclamation ; in i cagtham 
which he pardoned all paft offences, and exhorted the sins 
ple to be more obed a for Me pith and to fubmit 
peaceably to the ufe of the liturgy. This. proclamation 
was inftantly encountered with a public proteftation, pre- 
fented' by the earl of Hume and lord Lindefey : And 
this was the frft time, that men of quality had appeared 
in any violent act of oppofition’. But this proved a crifis, 

The infurrection, which had been advancing by a gra- 
dual and flow progrefs, now blazed up at once. No 
diforder, however, attended it. On the contrary, a new 
order immediately took place. _Four tables, as they were 
called, were formed in Edinburgh. One confifted of 
nobility, another of gentry, a third of minifters, a fourth 


of bur 
fubord 


In the hands of the four bles. the whole authority of the 


The table of gentry was divided into many 


1ate tables, according to their different counties, 


kingdom was placed, Orders were iflued by them, and 
every where obeyed, with the utmoft regularity *» And 
among the firft acts of their government was the produc 
tion of the CovENANT, 


i King’s Decl. p. 47, 48, &c. Guthry, p. 28. May, p. 37. 
& Clarendon, voli. p. gia. Rushworth, vol.ii+ pe 734. 
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Turs famous covenant confifted firft of a enunciation 


wax auy Of popery, formerly figned by James in his youth, and 


1638, 
The cove- 


nant, 


Jone. 


compofed of many inveétives, fitted to inflame the minds 
of men againft their fellow creatures, whom heaven has 
enjoined them to cherifh and to love. There followed 
a bond of union, by which the fubfcribers obliged them- 
eres 


fel¥es to r religious innovations, and to defend each 
other againft all oppofition whatfoever: And all this, for 
the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and country ', The people, 
without ‘diftin@ion of rank or condition, of age or fex, 
flocked to the fubfcription of this covenant: Few, in their 
judgment, difapproved of it; and ftill fewer durt openly 
condemn it. “The king’s minifters and counfellors them- 
felves were, moft of them, feized by the general conta- 
gion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to their 
country, it was thought, would withdraw themfelves 
from fo falutary and fo pious a combination. 

THE treacherous, the cruel, the unrelenting Philip, 
accompanied with all the terrors of a Spanith inquifition, 
was {carcely, during the preceding century, oppofed in 
the Low Countries with more determined fury, than was 
now, by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, at- 
tended with his inoffenfive liturgy. 

‘Tue king began to apprehend the confequences. He 
fent the marquis of Hamilton, as commiflioner, with 
authority to treat with the covenanters. He required 
the ‘covenant to be renounced and recalled: And he 
thon; 


» that on his part he had made very fatisfactory 

conceflions, when he offered to fufpend the canons and 

the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they could be re- 

ceived; and fo to model the high commiffion, that it fhould 

no longer give offence to his fubjeéts ™. Such oeneral 
1 King’s Decle ip, 575 58. Ruthworth, vols ii. p> 734 ‘May, p. 3% 
™ Rufhworth, vol, ii, p-0754, &c, 


declarations 


gxveyir 


dectarations could not well give content to any, much © * P, 
Lit 
lefs to thofe who carried fo much higher their pretenfions. : 
The covenanters found theméelves: feconded by the zeal 1658 
of the whole nation. Above fixty thoufand people w 


aflembled in a tumultuous manner about Edinbure 


Charles poffeffed no regular forces in either of his king- 
doms. And the difcontents in England, though fecret, 
were believed fo violent, that the king, it was thought, 
would find it very difficult to employ in fuch a caufe the 
power of that nation. ‘The more, therefore, the popular 
leaders in Scotland confidered their fituation, the lefs 
apprehenfion did they entertain of royal power, and the 
more rigoroufly did they infift on entire fatisfaction, In 
anfwer to Hamilton’s demand of renouncing the cove- 
nant, they plainly told him, that they would fooner 
renounce their baptifm ". And the minifters invited the 
commiffioner himfelf to fubfcribe it; by informing him ; 


“¢ With what peace and comfort it had filled the hearts 


“ of all God’s people ; what refolutions and beginnings 


“© of reformation of manners were fenfibly perceived in 


‘* all parts of the nation, above any meafure they had 


** ever before found or could have expected ; how great 
glory the Lord had received thereby ; and what confi- 
** dence they had, that God would make Scotland a 


6¢ oO. ” 


“ce 


bleffed kingdom 
HAMILTON returned to London : Made another fruit- 
lefs journey, with new conceffions, to Edinburgh: Re- 
turned again to London ; and was immediately fent back 
with ftill more fatisfactory conceffions. ‘The king was 
now Willing entirely to abolifh the canons, the liturgy, 
and the high commiffion court. He was even refolved to 
limit extremely the power of the bifhops, and was con- 


17th Sept. 


tent, if, on any terms, he could retain that order in the 
church of Scotland ?.. And to enfure all thefe graci 
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CH A P. offers, he gave Hamilton authority to fummon firft an 


LIL 


w+— aflembly, then a parliament, where every national griey- 


1638, 


A general 
afigmbly, 


ance might be redrefled and remedied. Thefe fucceffive 
conceffions of the king, which yet came {till fhort of the 
rifing demands of the malcontents, difcovered his own 
weaknefs, encouraged their infolence, and gave no fatis- 
faction. ‘The offer, however, of an aflembly and a par- 
liament, in which they expected to be shel matters, 
was willingly embraced by the covenanters. 

CHARLES, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, refolved to have a covenant 
on his fide; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that 
purpofe. It confifted of the fame violent renunciation 
of popery above-mentioned ; which, though the king 
did not approve of it, he thought it fafeft to adopt, in 
order to remove all the fufpicions entertained againft him. 
As the covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence 
againft all oppofition, had been careful not to except the 
king ; Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed 
to this renunciation, and which expreffed the fubfcribers 
duty and loyalty to his majefty % But the covenanters, 
perceiving, that this new covenant was only meant to 
weaken and divide them, received it with the utmoft {corn 
and deteftation. And without delay, they proceeded to 
model the future aflembly, from which fuch great at- 
chievements were expected '. 

THE genius of that religion, which prevailed in Scot- 
land, and which, every day, was fecretly gaining ground 
iting deference and fub- 


in England, was far from inci 
miffion to the ecclefi fiaftics, merely as fuch:-Or rather, 
by nourifhing in every individual, the higheft raptures 
and ecftafies of devotion, it conte: in a manner 
every individual, and in his own eyes, beftowed a charac- 
ter on him, much fuperior to what forms and ceremo- 


@ King’s Decl, p. 140, &e, . Rofiwoith, vol, ii, p.772. 
nious 
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ious inftitutions could alone confer. The clergy of © + P- 


Scotland, though fuch tumult was excited about religi- Fisesx 
ous worfhip and difcipline, were both poor, and in fmall. 163* 
numbers ; nor are they, in general, to be confidered, at 

leaft in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the fedition, 

which was raifed on their account. On the contrary, 

the laity, apprehending, from feveral inftances, which 
éccurred, a fpirit of moderation in that order, refolved 

to domineer entirely in the affembly, which was fum- 
moned, and to hurry on the ecclefiaftics by the fame 
furious zeal, with which they were themfelves tranf- 
ported °*. 

Ir had been ufual, before the eftablifhment of prelacy, 
for each prefbytery to fend to the affembly, befides two 
or three, minifters, one lay-commiffioner '; and, as all 
the boroughs and univerfities fent likewife commiffioners, 
the lay-members, in that ecclefiaftical court, nearly 
equalled the ecclefiaftics. Not only this inftitution, 
which James, apprehenfive of zeal in the laity, had abo- 
lifhed, was now revived by the covenanters: They alfo 
introduced an innovation, which ferved ftill farther to 
reduce the clergy to fubjection, By an edict of the tables, 
whofe authority was fupreme, an elder from each parifl 
was ordered to attend the prefbytery, and to give his vote 
in the choice both of the commiflioners and minifters, 
who fhould be deputed to the aflembly. As it is not 
ufual for the minifters, who are put in the lift of candi-+ 
dates, to claim a vote, all the elections, by that means, 
fell into the hands of the laity: ‘he moft furious of all 
ranks were chofen : And the more to overawe the clergy, 
a new device was fallen upon, of chufing, to every com- 


® King’s Decl. p. 188, 189. Ruthworth, vol. ii, p, 761. 

° A prefbytery in Scotland is an inferior ecclefiaftical court, the fame which 
was afterwards called a Claffis in England, and is compoted of the clergy of 
the neighbouring parishes tothe number commonly of between twelve and 


twenty. 


miffioner, 


ae 


gure 
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c i P. miffioner, four or five lay-affeffors, who, though they 


uw Could have no vote, might yet interpofe with their coun- 
7638. fe] and authority in the aflembly *, 
THE affembly met at Glafgow: And, befides a creat 


+ 
} 
i 


concourfe of the people, al] the nobility and gentry of 
any family or intereft were prefent, either as members, 
afleflors, or fpeftators; and it was apparent, that the 
refolutions, taken by the covenanters, could here meet 
with no mafiner of oppofition. A’ firm determination 
had been entered into of utterly abolifhing epifcopacy ; 
and as’a preparative to it, there was laid before the pref- 
Edinburgh, and folemnly read in all the 
churches of’ the kingdom, an accufation againft the 


bytery of 


bifhops, as guilty all of them, of h erefy, fimony, bribery, 
perjury, cheating, inceft, adultery, fornication, common 
{wearing, drunkennefs, gaming, breach of the fabbath, 
and every other crime which had occurred to the accus 
fers *. - The bifhops fent a proteft, declining the autho- 
rity of the aflembly; the commiffioner too protefted 
again{t that court, as illegally conftituted and elegted ; 
and, “in his majefty’s name, diffolved it. This meafure 
was forefeen, and little regarded. The court. ftill con- 
tinued to fit, and to finifh their bufinefs *. All the a@s 
of aflembly, fince the acceffion of James to the crown 
of England, were, upon pretty reafonable grounds, de- 
clared null and invalid. The acts of parliament, which 
affected ecclefiaftical affairs, were fuppofed, on that very 
account, to have no manner of authority. And thus 
epifcopacy, the high commiffion, the articles of Perth, 
the canons, and the liturgy, were abolithed and declared 
unlawful: And: the whole fabri 


, which James and 
Charles, in a long courfe of years, had been rearing with 
fo much care and policy, fell at once to the ground, 


"King’s Decl. p. 192, 191, 290. Cuthry, p. 39) &e. w King's 
Decl, p. 218. Ruthworth, vol, ii, p. 789, xX May, p. 44. 
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The covenant likewife was ordered to be figned by every 


one; under pain of excommunication ¥ 


‘THE indepen ty of the ecclefiaftical upon the civil 
power was the old prefbyterian principle, which had 
een zealo may adopted at the relgraatee and which, 

though James and Charles had obliged the church pub- 


licly . to oe it, had fecretly been adhered to by all 


ranks of pe ople. te was commonly afked, whether Chrift 
re fuperior? And as the anfwer feemed 


or th r W 


: yi - AP <. Chidits 
obvious, it was inferred, that the aflembly, being Chrift’s 
. - : - 3 + +h 
council, was fuperior, in all fpiritual matters, to the 
parliament, But as the cove- 


nanters were 


fequence, though it 
C quci + > 


would not be affent 


feemed to them ‘irrefr 
the ki I 


came neceflary 


tenets by military force, and not to truft en irely to fuper 
natural affiftance, of which, however, they held them- 
felves well aflured.. They ea their eyes on all fides 
abroad 1 at I > thence ever the Ide 2 an 
abroad and at home, whence ever they could expect any 
aid or fuppor 

\FTER < rance and Holland had entered into a league 


3 : my a 
gainft Spain, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 


they were to conquer aid to divide between them the Low 
Country provinces, England was invited to preferve a neu- 
trality between the contending parties, while the French 
and Dutch fhould attack the maritime towns of Flanders. 
But the king replied to d’Eftrades, the French ambafla- 
dor, who opened the propofal, that he hada fquadron 
ready, and would crofs the feas, if neceflary, with an 
army af 15,000 men, in order to prevent thefe projected 
conqueits 7. This anfwer, which proves, that Charles, 
though he exprefled-his mind with an imprudent candour, 


had, at laft, acquired a juft idea of national intereft, 


¥Y King’s Decl, P- 317 z Mem, d’Eftrades, voli i 
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extremely cardinal Richlieu ; and in revenge, 


litic and enterprizing minifter carefully fomented 
commotions in Scotland, and fecretly fupplied 


: } 
the covenanters with money and arms 


in order to en- 


ve them in their oppofition againft their fovereign. 


reiource 


ce of the Scottifh malcontents, 


1 in their own vigour and ability. 


commonw 


1 could take jufter 
greater promptitude, 


a 


ion, inflamed with 


dom was, in a manner, 


1 


and the men of greateft ability foon acquired 
their giwid intereft enabled them 


to rl of Argyle, though he long feem- 
ed aft, embraced the covenant ; 
at f leader of that party: A man 
équall cautious and determined, 
and >a figure during a faétious 
and tur ria of bocce colin Mon- 


in the German 


Wars, particu 


and thefe were in- 


vited over t in her prefent neceffity. 


The com id was 


fley, a foldier of ex- 


érience and ability. larly inlifted and 
difciplined. -Arms were cot 


n a imported from 


ch belonged to 
nition, and 


ized. And the whole country; 


; . 7 a aH 
>the marquis of Huntley ill 
ee oe 
Ime, put into at 
a M: BP, AQy 
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‘Tue fortifications of Leith were 
} 
4 


with great rapidity. Befic 


who laboured for‘pay, incredible numbers of volunteers; 
even noblemen and gentlemen, put their hand to the 
work, and deemed the moft abje& employment to be dig- 
nified by the fanctity of the caufe. Women too, of 1: ank 


and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their fex, and 


the decorum of their character, were intermingled with 
the loweft rabble; and carried on their fhoulders the 
rubbifh, requifite for completing the fortifications * 

We muft not omit another auxiliary of the covenant- 
ers, and no inconfiderable one; a prophetefs, who was 
much followed and admired by all ranks of people, Her 
name was Michelfon, a woman full of whimfies, partly 
hyfterical, partly religious ; and inflamed with a zealous 


concern for the ecclefiaftical difcipline of. the prefbyte- 


tians. She {poke at certain times only, and had of 
interruptions of days and weeks: But when fhe began to 
renew her écftafies, warning of the happy event was con- 
veyed over the whole country, thoufands crowded about 
her houfe, and every word, which fhe uttered, was re- 
ceived with veneration, as the moft facied oracles. ‘The 
covenant was her perpetual theme: The true, genuine 


covenant; fhe faid; was ratified in heaven: The king's 


5 


¥ nen if ic {poke of 


covenant was an invention of Satan: % 


Chrift, fhe commonly called him by the n of the coa 
> iu 7 


venanting Jefus, Rollo; a popular preacher, and zealous 
covenanter, was her great favourite; and payed her, on 


I 
d by the {pecs 


his part, no lefs veneration. Being def 


tators to pray with her, and {peak to her; he anfwered, 


That he durift 


*¢ in him to fp 


be ill. manners 


ej ; ap d 
ing in her 4, 
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7 


n and carried on © H’A Pe 


es the inferior fort, and thofe Wi. _y 


Lil. 


uy much,’ that it would no lor 


1639. 


er ae 
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ARLES had agréed to reduce epifcopa ‘hori . 


lon 


to fupport the cr 
e, in order to-obtain public 


gt coed | laid Rey ee Piplvante 
ut he could net confent entirely 
y 


eac 
peac 


: 
+6 -at 
tO avo 


ffential to the 


R 4 rp Coa Cus 05 1 2: } 
eing of a chrituan cottifh fubjects deem- 


ed! it incompat itution. This 


l, we muft 


1 } 1 79 


y on both hides ; 


} 
there~ 


ert * :Atomen sher 
by ‘anticir ‘udement, which 
timt, by’ i controyerfy, will 


to 4 


<7 -render-anite i Ree ee 
lly renaer quite i POIericy. 


So ereat was Charles’ 


ent and fangui- 


yn to his native 


and fo ftrone his aff 


the conteft in his breatt 


jable paffions, 
he latter affec- 
him 


> had p roject- 


1e Scotch 


GCHAR LES TL 


fepined,. that others fhould give what they themfelves 
were difpofed to refufe him. 

CHARLES’s fleet was formidable and‘ wel 

1 forces on board, he entru 


Iton, who had orders to {ail to the 


rith of Forth, and to caufe a diverfion in the forces of the 
malcontents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, 


and above 2000 horfe, and was put under the Siiitiasd 


of the earl of Arundel, a nobleman of great family, but 


honour, and extremely 
i 


popular, efp Idiery, was appointed 
I } PI 


lieutenant of Holland was general of 
the horfe. ‘The king himfelf joined the army, and he 
of England to attend him. 


e of a fplendid court, rather than 


and in this fituation, 
more fhow than real force with it, the camp arrived at 


Berwic f, 


wh ayer sera. ANIMA ] x 
lui armed, were animated, as 


verfion to England and the dread of becoming 
a province to their old enemy, as by an unfurmountable 
rss : 


fervour a religion, The pul 


T 
i 


the officers in levying recruits, and had thundered out 


anathemas all thofe x 


thty$. Yet fo prudent were the leaders 
of the malcontents, that they eee fent fubmiffive 


and craved leave to be admitted to 


f Clarendon, vol, i, ps 115, 116, 1176  Burnet’s Memoirs of 


Hamilton, 


+ 


ZR HARLES 


29th May, 


teeth 6 
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c as P. .. CHARLES knew, that the-force of the covenanters was 
wy confiderable, their fpirits high, their zeal furious; and 


1639 that, as they were.not yet daunted by any ill fuccefs, no 
reafonable terms could be expected from them, With 


0 
er 
C 
5 
“ 


regard therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on 


both fides. Sho nit to the pretenfions of the 


es that the prelacy muft be facrificed 
judi fuch a check would be 


ly, and 


utho ee 
autho late 


uti 


in 


ter, to retain, 


in that ki 


ice of majefty, 


net} 


the impotence 


reir former lice 


innate ar 
MMA al 


nfity towards 


pri 
£ 
les 
a Nn. 
"Yur the } ee 1 A 1 c 
On tne otner hz n 1. Ch: rles confider 1, that Scotland 
was never before, under any of his.anceftors, fo united, 


fence; and yet had often 


orce of England, combined 


x practice to the 


ater difficulty fhould he 
by violence, a people, in- 
;; .while he could only 


1, enervated by long peace, and 


J 


7 lukewarm 


o 
ws 
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lukewarm in his fervice ; or what was more to be dread- C H APs 
: Lilt. 


voy oor 


many of them engaged in the fame party with the 


els',. Should the war be only protracted beyond a 1639 
fummer ; (and who could expec to finifh it. in pe- 


riod?) his treafures would fail him; and, for fuy 
) 3 > I 
7] 


srience, he had ever found more ready to. en- 


mutt have recourfe to an En 


ifh parliament, which, by 


fatal ex; 


croach on the prerogatives, than to fupply the neceflities, 
of the crown.. And what if he receive a defeat from the 
rebel army? This misfortune was far from being im- 
ble. They were engaged in a national caufe, and 
ftrongly aétuated by miftaken principles. His army was 
retained entirely by pay, and looked on the quarrel with 
the fame indifference, which naturally belongs to merce- 
nary troops, without pofleffing the difcipline, by which 
fuch troops are-commonly diftinguifhed. And the confe- 
quences of a defeat, while Scotland was enraged and 


England difcontented, were fo dreadful, that no motive 


fhould perfuade him to hazard it. 

Ir is evident, that Charles had fallen into fuch a fitu- 
ation, that, whatever fide he embraced, his errors mutt 
be dangerous: No wonder, therefore, he was in- great 


perplexity. But he did worfe, than en 


the worft 


party: For, properly fpe j 
all, He concluded a fudden_ pacification, in which it 
was ftipulated, that he fhould withdraw his fleet and 
t as 
fhould difmifs their forces ; that the king’ 


army; that, within ei 


forty hour 


3 


be reftored to him; his authority be acknowle 


a general aflembly and a parliament be immed 


moned, in order to compofe all 


nett} an FS ere rs me) py eae eres Fe cm 
were the rea/ which engaged the kino to admit iuch 
a ? oad = 


Iq 
i} 
= 
e 

¢ 

€ 

‘ 


ee articles of peace, it is va 


in to enquire > 


h Rush, vol 
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c ete P. fearcely could “be any. ‘Fhe caufes of that event may 


Gen wy admit of a more eafy explication, 


3639. 


THE malcontents had been very induftrious, in repre- 
fenting to the Englifh th 


a9 4 a | Len a 
grievances, under which Scot- 
land laboured, and the ill counfels, which had been 


aes | 
-9y they fai faid, 


fuccefted to their fovereion. Their liberti 


led: “The prerogatives of the crown extended 


my 


f J 1 ¢ op 1 ig a 
} former precedent: Illegal courts ere€ted : The 


hierarchy exalted at the expenee of national privileges? 


And fo many new fuperftitions introduced by the hat 


he 


tyrannical prelates, as beeat a juft fatpici ion, that a pro- 


ject was ferioufly formed for the reftoration of popery. 


The king’s condué, furely, in 


; hid been, in 
every thing, except in eftablifhing the ecclefiaftical ca- 
nons, more legal and juftifiable, than in Ergland ; yet 
was there fuch a general refemblance, in the complaints 
of both kingdoms, that the Englifh readily aflented to all 
the reprefentations of the Scottifh malcontents, and be- 
lieved that nation to have been driven, by oppreffion, 
into the violent counfels, which they had embraced. So 
far, therefore, from being willing to fecond the king in 
fubduing the free fpirits of the Scots ; they rather pitied 
that unhappy people, who had been pufhed to thofe ex- 
tremities : And they thought, that the example of fuch 
neighbours, as well as their affiftance, might, fome time, 
be advantageous to England, and en courage her to reco- 
ver, by a vigorous effort, her violated Jaws and liberties. 
The gentry and nobility, who, without attachment to 


the court, westicare ce in the army, attended in 
great numbers the Englith camp, greedily feized, and 
propagated, me gave authority to thefe fentments: A 


retreat, very little honourable, which the ez] of Hol- 
Janc, “with a confiderable detachment of the Enolith 
had m before a detachment of the Scotch, 


all thefé humours to blaze up at once: And the 


; 
KINZ, 


kd bd 


HARE ES 1: 


king, whofe charaéter was not fufficiently vigorous or 
decifive, and who was apt, from facility, to embrace 
hafty counfels, fuddenly affented to a micafure; which 
was recommended by all about him, and which f ‘avoured 
his natural propenfion towards the wig fubjects of 
his native kingdom *. 

CuHartes, having fo far advanced in pacific meafures, 
ought, with a fteddy refolution, to have profecuted them, 

nd have fubmitted to every tolerable condition, demand- 
ed by the affembly. and parliament; nor fhould he have 
recommenced hoftilities, but on account of fuch enor- 
mous and unexpected pretenfions, as would have juftified 
his caufe, if poffible, to the whole Englifh nation. S$ 


rw] 


far, indeed, he sesh ted this pl: agreed, not 
fo 


only to confirm his 


yy rn the 
canons, the 1i 


cles of Perth; but alfo to abol 


ore 
pl 


the order itfel 


bifhops, for which he had fo zealoufly contended! But 
this conceflion was gained by the utmoft viole which 

He 
; 


even fecretly retained an intention of feizing favourable 


he could impofe on his difpofition and 
i i 


opportunities, in order to recover the ground, which he 
had loft™. And one ftep farther he could not prevail 


with himfelf to advance. The aflembly, when it- met, 


payed no deference to the king’s prepofleffions, but gave 
full indulgence to their own. ‘They voted nies ry to 


be unlawful in the church of Scotland: He was willing 
to allow it contrary to the conftitutions of that church. 


hey ftigmatifed the liturgy and canons, as popifh: He 


agreed fimply to abolifh them, They denominated the 


high commiffion, tyranny: He was content to fet it 
afide ®. The parliament, which fat after the aflembly, 


advanced pretenfions, which tended to diminifh the civil 


k Clarendon, vol. i. p. 122, 323 May, p. 46. 1 Ruth, vol, iii. 
p+ 946. m Burnet’s Memoiss, pe 154e Ruth, vol, ili, p. 9st» 
P Idem, ibid, p. 958, &c. 
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power of the monarch; and what probably affeGed 
Charles ftill more, they were proceeding to ratify the ats 
of affembly, when, ° by the king’s inftru€tions, Tra- 
quaire, the commiflioner, prorogued them. Andon ac- 
count of thefe claims, which might have been forefeen, 
was the war renewed ; with great advantages on the fide 
of the covenanters, ree difadvantages on that of the 
kine. 

No fooner had Charles concluded the pacification 
without conditions, than the neceffity of his affairs, and 


his want of money, obliged him to difband his army ; 
and, as the foldiers had been held together folely by mer- 
cenary views, it was not poffible, without. great trouble, 
and expence, and lofs of time, again to affemble them, 
‘The more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their 
pretenfions being fo contrary to the stot and ftill 
more to the inclinations of the king, it was likely, that 


they fhould again be obliged to fupport their caufe by 


arms 5 


y were therefore careful, in difmifiing their 
troops, to ee nothing but the appearance of a paci- 
fic difpofition, ‘The officers had orders to be ready on 
the firft fummons: The foldiers were warned not to think 
the nation fecure from an Englifh invafion: And the reli- 
gious zeal, which animated all ranks of men, made them 
immediately fly to their ftlandards, as foon as the trumpet 
was founded by their {piritual and temporal leaders. 
The credit, which, in their laft expedition, they had 
acquired, by obliging their fovereign to depart from all 


% tc e L 
his pretenfions, gave courage to every one, in undertak- 


ing this new enterprize *, 


vith great diffic ulty, found means te draw 


But foon di eval that, all favings 


beine gone, and great debts contracted, his 
would be infufficient to fupport them. An 


parliament, therefore, formerly fo unkind and i: 
muft now, after above eleven. years’ intermiffion, < 
the king oe tried many irregular methods of taxa 
after multip slied difgufts iven to the puritanica 


able am id 1ft t th 


fummon<¢ she affen > moft ats neceilities 
of the crown, 
Tue earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter, writs 


of France by the Scottifh malcontents ; 


ten to the king 


is letter to t 


and had conveyed tl ing. Charles, partly 


repenting of the large conceffions made to the Scots, 


partly difgufted at their fr ences and pretenfions, 


this opportunity with them. He had 


the Lower lor 


commiffioner from 


— 
> 
=} 
Qa, 


he now laid the matter before 
1e parliament, whom he hoped to inflame by the refent- 
ment, and alarm-by the danger, of this application to a 


n power. By the mouth of the lord ke Finch, 


{covered his wa 


its, and informed them, that he had 


a. able to affem is army, and to fubfift them, not 


SSS TZ. 


by any. revenue which he poflefled, but by means of a 


had con= 


which he 


crown-lands, 


grant fupplies for nt demar 


his military arman on was far ad- 


wre, fhe time precious, ar 


none of it muft be loft 


empty, 
ey? pAmr “ 
unneceéary pomp, or 


{umptuous buil 


ar he c GF 
r kind of macnificence: 
é 


That whatever fupplies h. een ie ied from his fubjects, 
i J 


had been aes ed for their advantage and prefervation, 


May, p. 56. 
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and like vapours rifing out of the earth, and gathered inte 


cloud, had fallen in fweet and refrefhing fhowers on 
the fame fields, from which they had, at firft, been ex- 
haled ; That though he defired fuch immediate affiftance 
as might prevent, for the time, a total diforder in the 
government, he was er from any intention of precluding 
them from their right to enquire into the flate of the 
kingdom, and to offe him petitions for the redrefs of 
their grievances : That as much as was poftible of this 
feten: fhouid afterwards be atone them for that pur- 
pofe: That as he expected only fuch fupply at prefent as 
the current fervice neceflarily required, it would be te- 
quifite to aflemble them again next winter, when they 

fhould have full leifure to conclude whatever bite 
had, this feffion, been left imperfect and unfinifhed: 
‘That the parliament of Ireland had twice put fuch tru 
in his good intentions as to grant him, in the beginning 
of the | and had ever experienced 
good effects from the confidence repofed in him: And 


that, in every circumftance, his people fhould find his 


and gracious king, and 


eonduét 


tween prince % and parliament Pe 


Howe 


ilar perfons, amid 


ide to them ; the minds of 


ad taken fuch a turn as to 
honour to the refractory oppofers of the 
minifters. “Thefe were the only patriots, 
ir country, the only heroes, and, 


the only lovers of their 
perhaps too, the only true chriftians. A reafonable com- 
pliance with the court was flavith dependance; a regard 


t Ruth, vol, iile pe EII4s 
to 


to the king, fervile flattery ; a confidence in his promiles, 
g 


fhameful proftitution. This general caft of thought, 


which has, more or leis, prevailed in England, during 


near a century and a half, and which bes been 

of much good and much ill in public affairs, never pre- 
5 P 39 i 

dominated more than during the reign of Charles. The 


prefent houf 


o 


of commons, being. compofed entirely of 
country 


emen, who came into parliament with all 


their native prejudices about them, could not fail to con= 
tain a majority of thefe ftubborn patriots. 

Arrairs likewife, by means of the Scottifh infurrec- 
tion, and the general difcontents in England, were d 
that the 


ing fo, near.to a cr srs of the houfe, 


jous-and penetrating, began to forefee the confe- 


and to:hope, that the time 


> r —— 2 


] 
Was now come, when royal 2 


total fubordination on popular aflemb! 


lic liberty muft-acquire a full: afcendant. 
the crown to neceffities, they had hitherto. found, that 
the king had.been pufhed into violent cot 


had ferved extremely the purpofes of hi 


And by mul 


e neselliticns.s at 
jermined on all 


ne be no longer erous to the 


ptivileges of the people. . Whatever. 


toric 
terided 


ont, 


to compofe the differences between mee 


OS 
ar 
¥, 


and to preferve the government unifori 
E ¢ 


channel, was zealoufly oppofed 


and their paft conduct and fuft 


fufficient to effect all their purpofes. 


a eT 
T HE houle of commons, move and many other 


obvious reafons, inftead of tal 


of the king’s 
g 


complaints again{t his Scottifh fubjects, or 


tions for fup} 


entered immediately 


and a fpeech, which Pym -m 
i ? } 


them on 


= 
=~ 
? 
e 
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much more hearkened to, than that which the lord 


nu 
u-x/~. keeper had delivered them in the name of their fovereigns 
16,0 The fubjeét of Pym’s harangue has been fufficiently ex 
plained above ; where we gave an account of all the grie= 
g g 
? mF 


yin the church, more real in the ftate, 
complained % 
of the 


t; when he 


oul 


into the imprifonment 


and Valens 


and Pp ‘ofecution of Sir John Elliot, 


tine‘: The affair of fhip-money was canvaffed : And 


plentiful fubje&t of enquiry was fuggefted on all handss 
Grievances were regularly clafled under three heads; 
thofe with regard to privileges of parliament, to the pros 


perty of the fubject, and to re mn.  Theking; feeing 


inexhauftible 


——— them again 


for fupply ; and { ineffectual, he came 
{ 


ife of peers, and defired their = ofices with 


uible of the kin 


the commons. ‘The peers were very ig’s 
urgent neceffities ; and thought, that fupply, on this 
occafion, ought, both in reafon and in decency, to gd 
before grievances. They ventured to  reprefent their 
*fenfe of the matter to the commons ; but their interceffion 


did harm. The commons had alv claimed; as their 


peculiar province, the granting of fupplies ;, and; thougl 


the peers had here gone no farther than offering advice; 
the lower houfe immediately thought — to vote fo 


ofition t a breach 


arles, in order to bring the matter of 


of privile 


to fome if felicited the houfe with new mef- 


A _ Hog err 
And -money gave great alarm 
Js 5 
S Clarendon, vol. i: p. 133. Ruth. vol, tit; p» 113%. May, p, 60 
t Ruth, saly. p. 1736. u Ygdem, ibids p. 11474 


w Clarendon, vol. i, p. 134 
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j +f i 9 j 1 ft } ~, ornate 
and difeuft, befides informing them, that he never in- 
to make a conftant revenue of it,. that all the 


ney levied had been regularly, with other great fums, 


Jed on equipping the navy ; he now went fo far as 


hem to abolifh entirely that impofition, by any 
law, wl 


ich the commons fhould think proper to prefent 


to him. In re only, for his neceffities, a 


idies, about. fix hundred thoufand 


sly of twelve fub 
pounds, and that payable in three years; but, at the 
fame time, he let them know, that, confidering the fitu- 


ation of his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a de= 


nial *, 


the deb 


and warmt 
Ir was urged 


happiett ‘oc 


for removing all difguits and jealou- 
and ‘people, and for reconciling’ their 


That if 


- ae ee 
overeign, for ever; to the ufe of ¢ 


7 7 1 e 
lai all enormous claims and 
dj ble manner, for 


d entertain no fufpicion 


bition or illegal ufurpation in the 
crown. had not always beer 
paid, durt its of the people, yet 


no invaiion 


, 
had been altogether deliberate j 
; 


volunt s, the refult of wanton tyranny and 


n to fubvert the 


able confidence ifk 


prefent wants, 


mifcandncty 
nor muconduci, 


on his generous na- 
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CH AP, fions as were requifite for the eftablifhment of public 
73; Smee re ap ; 

Fat. mee liberty. That he had promifed, not only on the word 
2640. a prince, but alfo on that of a gentleman (the expref- 


of 
fion which he had been pleafed to ufe) that, after the 
fupply was granted, the parliament fhould ftill have 


liberty to continue their deliberations : Could it be ful 


pected, that any man, any prince, much lefs fuch a one, 
whofe word was, as yet, facred and inyiolate, would, 
for fo {mall a motive, forfeit his honour, and, with it, 


all future truft and confidence, by breaking a promife, 


fo public and fo folemn? That even if 


he parliament 
fhould be deceived in repofing this confidence in him, they 
neitheroft any thing, nor incurred any danger; fince it 
was evidently neceflary, for the fecurity of public peace, 
to fupply him with money, in order to fupprefs the Scot- 
tith rebellion. . That he had fo far fuited his firft demands 
to their prejudices, that he only afked a fupply for a few , 
months, and was willing, after fo fhort a truft from 
them, to fall again into dependance, and to truft them 
for his farther fupport and fubfiftence. That if he now 
feemed to defire fomething farther, he alfo made them, 
in return, a confiderable offer, and was willing, for the 
future, to depend on them for a revenue, which was 
quite neceflary for public honour and fecurity. That 
he nature of the Englith conftitution fuppofed a mutual 
confidence between king and parliament: And if they 


fhould refufe it on their part, efpecially with circum- 
ftances. of fuch outrage and indignity ; what could be 
expected but a total diflolution of government, and vio- 
lent factions, followed by the moft dangerous cony ulfions 
and inteftine diforders ? 

In oppofition to thefe arguments, it was urged by the 
malcontent party, that the court had difcovered, on their 
part, but few fymptoms of that mutual truft and confi; 
dence, to which they now fo kindly invited the com- 

mons. 


a 


CHARLES 


tnons. That’ eléven’ years intermiffion ‘of par 
the longeft that was to be found if the En 
was a fufficient ‘indication of the jealoufy entertained 


uinft “yi 


a ines a * 
a yr rather of ‘delions formed for the 


Ryiaitter’ m ’; nor could any thing, 


— bea ible neceffity, 


ome invi 


‘e, for which they had con- 


otiad fo vigRE? an averfion, as the affembling of 


iglith parliament. That this neceflity, however, was 
purely minifterial, not national: And if the fame grie- 
vances, ecclefiaftical and civil, under which this nation 
itfelf laboured, had pufhed the Scots to extremities ; was 
it requifite, that the Enelifh fhould forge their own 
chains, by impofing chains on their unhappy neighbours 
That the ancient ptaétice of parliament was to give grie- 
vances the precedency of fupply ; and that this order, fo 
carefully obferved by their anceftors, was founded on a 
jealoufy inherent in the conftitution, and was never in- 
terpreted as any peculiar diffidence of the prefent fovereign, 
‘That a practice, which had been upheld, during times 
the moft favourable to liberty, could not, in common 
prudence, be departed from, where ft | 


es : 
ons for fufpicion had been afforded. 


pe 


aigvord a 


com- 


terice for this top 


Aad been employed. 


ter; and if the meetin, 


been delayed, till fo near t 


operations, there had 
dreffed all national ¢ 


mination of the 


proceeded 


f: 4 
occafion for 


afterwards to an ex 


VI, Aa fupply-. 
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¢ H AP. fupply ’.. That the intention of fo grofs an artifice was 
LUTE, : 3 : 
, to engage the commons, under pretence of neceflity, to 


w 
a 

oa 
° 


violate the regular order of parliament; and a precedent 
of that kind being once eftablifhed, no enquiry into pub- 
lic meafures would afterwards be permitted. That fearcely 
any argument, more unfavourable, could be pleaded for 
fupply, than an offer to abolifh fhip-money ; a taxation, 
the moft illegal and the moft dangerous, that had ever, 
in any reign, been impofed upon the nation. And that, 


by ba : for the remiffion of that duty, the com- 


mons would, in a manner, ratify the authority, by which 
it had been levied ; or, at leaft, give encouragement for 
ee 


rancing new pretenfions of a like nature, in hopes of 
refigning them on like advantageous conditions. 

THESE reafons, joined to fo many occafions of ill 
humour, feemed to fway with the greater number: But 
to make the matter worfe, Sir Harry Vane, the fecretary, 
told the commons, without any authority from the king, 
that nothing lefs than twelve fubfidies would be accepted 
as a compenfation for the abolition of fhip-money. This 
aflertion, proceeding from the indifcretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, difpleafed the 
houfe, by fhowing a ftiffnefs and rigidity in the king, 
which, in a claim fo ill grounded, was deemed inexcu- 


{able z. We are informed likewife, that fome men, w 
were thought to underftand the ftate of the nation, affirm- 
ed in the houfe, that the amount of twelve fubfidies was 


y The reafon probably why the-king fummoned the parliament fo late, 
wae, that he refolved to try, whether this houfe ef commons would be more 
compliant than their predeceflors, and gsant him fupply on any reafonable 
fon, and the little time allowed for debate 


terms. The ney of u 


sh he referved againft the malcontents in the 


a long feffion, till he had feen fome 


houfe, 
better proofs of theirc : A fentiment natural enoug} his fitua- 
better proofs of their co : A fentiment natural enough in his 

tidn. leis pe 138s 


4 a greater 
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2 greater fum than could be found in all England. Such c ae P, 


were the happy ignorance and inexperience of thofe , , 
1640. 


times, with regard to taxes * ! 

Tue king was in great doubt and per rplexity.. -He 
faw, that his friends in the houfe were out-numbered by 
his enemies, and that the fame counfels were {till preva- 
lent, which had ever bred fuch oppofition and difturb- 
ance. Inftead of hoping, that any fupply would. be 


xainft the Scots, whom 


granted him, to carry on war ¢ 


the majority 0 of the houfe regarded as their beft friends 
and firmeft allie es; he expected every day, that they 
would prefent him an addrefs for making peace with thofe 


rebels, And if the houfe met again, a vote, he was in- 


formed, would certainly pafs, to blaft his revenue of 


fhip-money ; and thereby renew all the oppofition, 


which, with fo much difficulty, he had furmounted, in 
levying that taxation. Where great evils lie on all fides, 
it is very difficult to follow the beft counfel; nor is it any 
wonder, that the king, whofe capacity was not equal to 
fituations of fuch extreme delicacy, fhould haftily have 


formed and executed the refolution of diffolving this par- 


liament: A meafure, however, of which he foon after 


events, more than 


repented, and which the. fuble 


any convincing reafon, inclined ev condemn. 


The laft parliament, which had ended with fuch rigour 


and violence, had yet, at firft, covered their intentions 


with greater appearance of moderati ion than this parlia- 


ment had hitherto aflumed. 


An ‘abrupt and violent diffolution na 
difcontents among the people, who ufually put entire 
confidence in their reprefentatives, and expect from them 
the redrefs of all grievances. As if there were not already 
fufficient grounds of complaint, the king perfevered ftill 
in thofe countels, which, from experience, he might 


# Clarendon, vol. i, p. 136, 
‘ 


saad 


have 
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fible, were fo dangerous and unpopular 


ey Bellafis and Sir John Hotham were fummoned before the 


i6jo 


council; and refufing to give any account of their con- 


du& in parliament, were committed to prifon. All the 
petitions and complaints, which had been fent to the 
committce of religion, were demanded from Crew, chair- 
man of that committee; and on his refufal to deliver 
them, he was fent to the Tower. ‘The ftudies and éven 
the pockets of the earl of Warwic and lord Broke, before 
the expiration of privilégé, were fearched, in expectation 


ay 


acts of authority 


of finding treaforiable papers. Thefe 
were interpreted, with fome appearance of reafon, to be 
invafions on the rights of national aflemblies >. But the 


king, after the fir ft provocation which he met with, ne 


ver refpected fufficiently the privileges of parliament; and, 


by his example, he farther confirmed their refolution; 
vard to 


when they fhould acquire e power, to pay like diff 


es of the crown. 


aig 


were 


ras for that reafon fuppofed by many to: be irre+ 


sular. Befides the king a fupply from the 


fj many canons, the convoeation, 
jea with thofe which had taken 


| m1 j  onth ' Ke clerayv 4 
piace 1) ocotiand, impoied i Oath on the cierey, and 
; Si 


» by which every one 


ed goverument of the 
ters, &e*. 


Wwarsrdica. us 
ai; because: not 


Ol. 


p, 80. - The- 


indeed, in moft re(pects, ind pendent of the 


ry of Arclibith 


on, Which re 


GC ays. Son 


ratified by confent of parliament, in whom alla uthority 
was fuppofed to be centered. And nothing, befides, 
could afford more fubject of ridicule, than an oath, 


which contained-an et cetera in the midft of it. 


Tue people; who generally abhorred the conyocation 
as much as sive revered the parliament, could fearcely 
be reftrained from infulting and abufing this: aflembly.; 
and the king was obliged to give them guards, in order 
to protect them *, An attack too was made during the 
night upon Laud, in his palace of Lambeth, by above 
§00'perfons; and he found it nece flary to fortify himfelf 
for his defence’ f. A multitude, confifting of two thou- 
fand: fe@aries; entered ‘St. Paul’s; where the high com= 
miffion then fat; tore down'the benches; and cried out, 


No bifhop, #0 high comm [fion &)" All thefe inftances of dif= 
content ‘were prefages of fome great revolution ; had the 
éourt ‘poflefled -fufficient fkilltobdifeern the danger,\ or 
fuifficient power'to! provide againftat. 

In this ‘difpofition of men’s mitds, it was in vain’ that 
the king ifftied*a’ declaration, in’ order to ‘convince his 
people of the neceffity, whieh he lay under, of diffelving 
the laft parliament”. The chief tofiic;'on' whieh he1in- 
fitted, was, that the commons imitated the bad example 
of all their predeceffors of late years, in making continual 
encroachments on his authority, in cenfuring his whole 
adminiftration and conduét, in difeuffing every circim+ 
ftance of public government, and in their indirect ‘bar- 
gaining ‘and ‘contr. iting with their king for fupply 5 as if 
nothing ‘ought to be given him but what he fhould pur- 
chafe, cither by quitting fomewhat of his royal preroga- 


tive, or by dit mninith ine and leflening his eee revenue. 


7 roy { h 

Chefe practi ices, he faid, were, contrary to the a naxims 
¢ Whitlocke, p. 33, f Dugdale,-p.62. Clarendon, vol. isp. 143> 
& Dugdale; p, 65 h Rofhworth, vol, iil p, 9166, 
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P. of their anceftors ; and thefe practices were totally incom 


psy patible with monarchy /. 


1640, 


Fre king, difappoi of parliamentary fubfidies, 
was obliged to have recourfe to other median in order 
to fupply his urgent neceffities. “The ecclefiaftical fub- 


fidies ferved him in fome ftead ; and it feemed- but juft, 


thatthe clergy fhould contribute to a war, which was, 
in agreat.meafure, of their own raifing *. He borrowed 
A 


money from his minifters and ee and fo much 


was ‘he beloved among them, that'above’300,000' pounds 


were fubfcribed in a few days: “hough nothing furely 
could: be more difagreeable to a prince, full of dignity, 
than-to bea burthenon. his “friends, inftead, of: being a 
{upport to them. | Some, attempts were: made’ towards 
forcing a loan from the'citizens ; but till repelled by the 
fpirit of liberty, which-wassnow become unconquerable', 
A loan of 40,000 pounds was extorted: from the Spanifh 
merchants, who had:bullion: in the ‘Kower, expofed to 
the attempts of the king, Coat and condutt-money for 
the foldiery was-levied on the counties ;, an ancient prac- 
tice.*, but fuppofed. to be abolifhed by. the petition of 
right.; ‘All the pepper was bought from the Eaft-India 
company upon’ truft, and fold, at great difcount, for 


ready money °. . A fcheme was propofed for coining two 


or three hundred thoufand pounds of bafe money °, Such 
were, the extremitics to which Charles was reduced, 


The frefh difficulties, which, amidft the prefent diftrefles, 


were, every day, raifed, with regard to the payment of 


fhip-money, obliged him to.exert continual ats of autho- 
rity, augmented extremely the difcontents of the people, 
and encreafed his jndigence and necefiities P, 


See note [Z] at the end of the volume. k May, p. 48. 
1. iii m Jdem, vol, i. p. 168. 
© Roth. vol. iii, p, 1216. May, p, 63 


» 1182, 1184, 1199, 1200, 1303, 1204+ 
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Tue prefent expedients, however, enabled the king, © a P, 
though with great difficulty, to march his army, con- Uy 
fifting of 19,000 foot and 2000 horfe?. The earl of 144 
Northumberland was appointed general: The earl of 
sirens who was called over from Ireland, lieutenant- 
general: Lord Conway, general of the horfe.. A fmall 
fleet was thought fufficient to ferve the purpofes of this 
éxpedition. 
So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that 
the Scotch ar my, though fomewhat fuperior, were fooner 
ready than the king’s ; and they marched to the borders 
of England. ‘To engage them to proceed, befides their 
general knowledge of the fecret difcontents of that king 
lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of fix 


OT 


dom, 
noblemen, the moft con fiderable ef England, in which 
the Scots were invited to affift their neighbours, in pone 
curing a redrefs of grievances’. Notwithfanding thefe 


warlike preparations and hoftile attempts, the cove- 
nanters {till preferved the moft pathetic and moft fubou 
five language ; and entered England, as they faid, with roth Acg. 
no other View, than to obtain: accefs to the king 7s pre- 

fence, and day! their humble petition at his royal feet 
At Newburn upon Tyne, they were oppok fed by a.detach- 


ment of 4,500 men under Conway, who feemed refolute 


to difpute with them the paflage of the riverz: “The Scots 


firft entreated them, with great civility, not to ftop them 
ia their march to their gracious fovereion ; and then 
attacked them with great bravery, killed feyeral, and 
chafed the reft fiom their ground. Such a panic feized “ee = 
the whole Englifh army, that the forces at Newcaftle Newburn, 
fied immediately to Durham ; and not yet thinking them- 
felves fafe, they deferted that town, and retreated into 


Y orkfhire s, 
q Ruhh, vol, iii, p. 1279+ F Nalfon, yol. iis p. 4279 
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CHAP. . Tue Scots'took poflefion of Newcaftle and thouch 


fufficiently elated with.their vitory, they, By exact 


1040. difcipline, ag ears in their x refolution of — 


for every thing, in order ftill to maintain the appearance 


an amicable corref 


sondence with England, They alfo 


nation was. univer! 


ewitle to be d difcon- 


LI was. difcouraged, and 
tented, both from the.contagion. of , ul -difguit, and 


heise cach ee eee 
-haviour, which they were de- 


as.an excufe for their mi 


firous of rather as want of will t than of 


‘oa . a 
courage to fi was quite exhautted, 


as very. probable; 


yet fuch was the king’s fituation, thatno provifion could 


be made, nor was even: any refolution taken, againft fuel 


an exigency, 


y at In. order tovprevent the nce .of ‘the Scots upon 
' him, the king agreed to a treaty, and named <fixteen 


ith: noblemen, who. met: with eleven’ Scotch com- 
Phe earls of Paste Bedford; 
J 


oners-at Rippon, 


Eflex, Holland, Briftol, and Berks 


} Taz} 


olton,; Wharton, Dik nfmore, P 


7 


d Howard of Eferic; were 


all of them popular men, and con- 
if € to the Scottifh invafion, 
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An addrefs arrived from the:city of London, petition- 
ing for a-parliament ; the great point to which all men’s 
projects at this time tended ¥. «Twelve noblemen. pre- 
fented'a petition to the fame »purpofe *. But the king 
contented himfelf with fummoning a great council of the 
peers at York; a meafure, which had formerly been 
taken in cafes of fudden emergency, but-which, at pre- 
fent, could ferve to little purpofe. - Perhaps, the king, 
who dreaded, above all things, the houfe of commons, 
and who expeéted no fupply from them on any reafonable 
terms, thought, that, in his ‘prefent diftrefles;-he might 
be enabled’to levy fupplies ‘by the authority of ‘the’ peers 


alone. But'the employing, fo long, the plea of a necef- 


fity, which appeared diftant and doubtful; ‘rendered it 


[ 
impofhble for him to avail himfelf of a neceffity, which 


and inevitable. 


was now at-laft become real, urgent, 
By Northumberland’s ficknefs, the command of the 


army had devolved on Strafford. That nobleman poflefled 
more vigour of mind than the king or any of the council. 
He advifed Charles rather to put all to hazard, than fub- 


mit to fuch unworthy terms as were likely to be*impofed 


upon Him: ‘The lofs. fuftained at Newburn, ~he’ faid, 


1} 


was inconfiderable; and though a panic. had, for the 


event was nothing ‘ftrance 


time, feize 
At levied troops: and the Sc bei phe } 
among new levied troops; and the Scots, being in the 
fame condition, would, no doubt, be liable, in their 
turn, to a like accident. His opinion, therefore, was, 
that the king fhould pufh forward, and attack the Scots, 


r to a quick decifion ; and, if he was 
1 3 > 


and bring the aff 
ever fo unfuccefsful, nothing worfe could befal him, 
than what, from his inattivity, he would certainly be 
expofed toy. ‘To fhow how eafy it would: be to execute 


W Rush, vol, iii, p, 1263. x Clarendon. vol, i p, 145+ 


vick, pe ¥St y Nalfon, 


vol, iii, p. 1260, May, p, 66. Wa 
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C HA P. this project, he ordered an affault to be made on fome 


LH, 


wares quarters of the Scots, and he vained an a ivantage over 


5640, 


them. No ceflation of arms had, as yet, been agreed to 
during the treaty at Rippon ; yet great clamour prevailed, 
on account of this at of hoftility. And when it was 


i 


known, that the officer, who conducted the attack, was 
a papift, a violent cai was raifed againft the’ king, 
for employing that hated fect, in the murder of his pro~ 
teftant fubjects ©. 

Jr may be worthy of remark, that feveral mutinies had 
arifen among the Englith troops, when marching to join 
the army ; and fome officers had been murdered, metely 
on fufpicion of their being papifts*, The petition of 
right had abolifhed al! martial law ; and by an inconve- 
nience, which naturally attended the plan, as yet new 
and unformed, of regular and rigid liberty, it was found 
abfolutely impoffible for the generals to govern the army, 
by all the authority, which the king could legally confer 


upon them. The lawyers. had declareds that martial 


law could not be exercifed, except in the very prefence 
of an enemy ; and becaufe it had’ been found neceflary to 
execute a mutineer, the generals thought it advifeable, 
for their fafety, to supiy for a pardon from the crown. 
This weaknefs, however, was carefully concealed from 
the army; and lord. Conway faid, that, if any lawyer 
was fo imprudent as to difcover the fecret to the foldiers, 
it would be neceflary inftantly to refute him, and to hang 
the lawyer himfelf, by fentence of a court-martial ®. 
AN army new levied, undifciplined, frightened, fedi- 
tious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, 
was very unfit for withftanding a viCtorious and high- 


{pirited erfemy, and retaining in-fubjection a difcontented 


7 } . 
and zeaious nation. 
z Clarendon, vol. i. p. 159: a Ruth. vol. iii, p. 1190, 1191, 


Ruth, vol, iii. p, 1199. 
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CHARLES I. 


CHARLES, in defpair of being able to {tem the torrent, 
at laft refolved to yield to it: And as he forefaw, that 
the great council of the peers would advife him to call a 
parliament, he told them, in his firft fpeech, that he had 
already taken this refolution. He informed them like- 
wife, that the queen, in a letter,.which fhe had writ to 
him, had. very earneftly recommended that. meafure, 
This good prince, who was extremely attached to his 
confort, and“who paffionately wifhed-to render her popu- 
lar inthe nation, forgot not, amidft all his diftrefs, the 
intereft of his domeftic tendernefs< 

In order to fubfift both armies (for the king was 
obliged, in order. to. fave the northern counties, to pay 
his enemies) Charles wrote to the city, defiring, a loan 
of 200,000 pounds. And the peers at York, whofe au- 
thority was now much greater than that of their fovereign, 
joined in the fame requeft “, So low was this_ prince 
already fallen, in the eyes of his own fubjects ! 

As many difficulties occurred in the negociation with 
the Scots, it was propofed to transfer the treaty from 
Rippon to London: A propofal willingly embraced. by 
that nation, who were now fure of treating with advan- 
tage, in a. place, where the king, they forefaw, would 
be, in a manner, a prifoner, in the midift of his impla- 
cable enemies, and their determined friends ¢, 


Clarendon, vol.i. p. 154 Ruth. vol, iii, p. 1275, 
é@ Ruth. vol, iii, p. 1279, e Ibid, p. 1305, 
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Meeting. of the. long: parliame Strafford and 


Finch and Windbank ty 


Laud impeached 


Great authority of the commons— <The } bifhops 


aitacked Tonnage and poundage——Trienwial 
bill Strafford’s trial—— Bill of attainder-——~ 


Execution of Strafford High-commifiion and 
ftar-chamber abolifhed ——King’s Journey to Scot 


land, 


HE “caufes “of dij fouft, which, for above thirty 
“years, had eve ry day been multiplying i in Engl land, 
were now come to full maturity, and threatened the king- 


dont with fome creat revolution or convulfion. The uncer- 


tain‘andundefined limits of prerogative and privilege had 
been eaverly oi duri ng that whole period; and in 
évery controverfy between prince and people, the queftion, 
however doubtful; had Awa been decided, by each 
party, in’ favour of its own pretenfions. Too lightly 
moved by the appearance of neceffity, the king had even 
affumed powers incompatible with the principles of 
limited government, and had rendered it impofible for 
his moft zealous partizans en irely to juftify his condud, 
except by topics fo odious, that they were more fitted, in 
the prefent difpofition of men’s minds, to inflame, than 
appeafe, the general difcontent. Thofe great fupports of 
public authority, law and religion, had likewife, by the 
unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, loft much 


of their influence over the people ; or rather, had ina 
great meafure gone over to the fide of faction, a autho- 
rized 
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rized the fpirit of oppofition and rebellion. The nobi- © ae P, 


lity, likewife, whom the king had no means of retaining +4 


by offices and preferments fuitable to their rank, had 
been feized with the general difcontent, and unwarily 
threw themfelves into the fcale, which already began too 
much to preponderate. Senfible of fome encroachments, 
which had been made by royal authority, men entertained 
no jealoufy of the commons, whofe enterprizes, for the 
acquifition of power, had ever been covered with the ap- 
pearance of public good, and had hitherto gone no farther 
than fome difappointed efforts and endeavours. ‘The pro- 
grefs of the Scottifh malcontents reduced the crown to 
an entire dependence for fupply : Their union with the 
popular party in England brought great acceffion of au- 
thority to the latter: The near profpect of fuccefs roufed 
all latent murmurs and pretenfions, which had -hitherto 
been held in fuch violent conftraint: And the torrent of 
general inclination and opinion ran fo ftrongly againft the 
court, that the king was in no fituation to refufe any 
reafonable demands of the popular leaders, either for de- 
fining or limiting the powers of ‘his prerogative, Even 
many exorbitant claims, in the prefent fituation, would 
probably be made, and muft neceflarily be ‘complied 
with. 

THE triumph of the malcontents over the church was 
not yet fo immediate or certain. “Though the’ political 
and religious puritans mutually lent affiftance to each 
other, there were many who joined the former, and yet 
declined al] connexion with the latter. The hierarchy 
had been eftablifhed in England ever fince the reforma+ 
tion: The Romifh church, in all ages, had carefully 
maintained that form of ecclefiaftical government: The 
ancient fathers too bore teftimony to epifcopal jurifdic> 
tion: And though parity may feem at firft to have had 
place among chriftian paltors, the period, during which 


it 
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aye! 
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- it prevailed, was fo fhort,-that few undifputed traces of 


wy it remained in hiftory.. The bifhops and their more zea« 


3640, 


lous partizans inferred thence the divine indefeizable 


arded that inftitution as 


right of prelacy: Others reg 


£ 


venerable and ufeful: And, if the love of novelty led 
fome to adopt the new rites and difcipline of the puritans, 
the reverence to antiquity retained many in their attach- 
ment to the liturgy and government. of the church. It 
ehoved, therefore, the zealous innovators in parliament 
to proceed with fome caution and referve. By promoting 
all meafures, which reduced the powers of the crown, 
they hoped to difarm the king, whom they juftly regard. 
ed, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the 
determined patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming 
againit the fuppofed encroachments and tyranny of the 
prelates, they endea:oured to carry the nation, from a 
hatred of their perfons, to an oppofition againft their 
office and character. And when men were inlifted in 
party, it would not be difficult, they thought, to lead 
them by degrees into many meafures, for which they 
formerly entertained the greateft averfion. Though the 
new fectaries compofed not, at firft, the majority of the 
nation, they were inflamed, as is ufual among innova- 
tors, with extreme zeal for their opinions. Their unfur- 


mountable paffion, difeuifed to themfelves, as well as to 


u 


others, -under the appearance of holy fervours, was well 
qualified to make profelytes, and to feize the minds of 
the ignorant multitude. And one furious enthufiaft was 
able, by his active induftry, to furmount the indolent 


efforts of many fober and reafonable ar 


= 
2. 
=. 
5 
i 


WHEN the nation, therefore, was 


tented, and little fufpicion was entertail any vidi 
to ica the church and monarchy ; no wonder, that 
almoft all ele€&tions ran in favour of thofe, who, by their 
high pretenfions to piety and patriotif, had encouraged 


the 
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the national prejudices. It is an ufual compliment to C H a P, 
LIV, 

aker ; , 

and Charles had ifttended to advance Gardiner, recorder 1640 


regard the king’s inclination in the choice of a {pe 


of London, to that important truft: But fo little intereft 
did the crown, at that time, poflefs in the nation, that 
Gardiner was difappointed of his eleétion, not onl y in 
London, but in every other place where it was attempted : 
And the king was obliged to make the choice of fpeaker 
fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of fome charaGter, but not fuf- 
ficiently qualified for fo high and difficult an office *. 

THE eager expectations of men with rega ird to a par- Meeting of 
liament, fummoned at fo critical a juncture, and during che 
fuch general difcontents 3 a parliament, which, from the N° 3- 
fituation of public affairs, could not be abruptly diffolved, 
and which was to execute every thing left unfinifhed by 
former parliaments ; theft views, fo important and inte- 


refting, engaged the attendance of all the members ;. and 


the houfe of commons was never obferved to be, from 
ne beginning, fo numerous and frequent. .. Without any 
interval, therefore, they entered upon bufinefs, and by 
unanimous confent they immediately ftruck a blow, which 


y 
/ 
may, lI a manner, urded as decifive, 


= 


THE earl of 


1 as chief minifter, 
both on account of the credit which he poflefled with his 
mafter, and of his own great and uncommon vigour and 
capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man la- 
boured under the fevere hatred of all the three nations, 


which compofed the Britifh monarchy. The Scots, 


whofe authority now ran extremely high, looked on him 


as the apie, enemy of their country, and one whofe 
i se they had moft reafon to apprehend. 


iament of Ireland to advance 


order to fupport a war againft them : 
He had levied an army of gooo men, with which he h 


‘ aad 
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C HAP. menaced all their weftern coaft: He had obliged the 
, Scots; who lived under his government, to renounce the 
3640, Covenant, their national idol: He had in Ireland pro. 

claimed the Scottifh coveranters rebels and traitors, even 


eelics the king had iflued any fuch decla 


tion againft 
and: And he had ever difluaded his mafter 


be 


them in 


he late treaty and fufpenfion of arms, which he 


rded as sriasinaies and difhonourable. So avowed and 


iolent were the Scots in their refentment of all thefe 
‘ures, that they had refufed to fend commiffioners to 
treat at York, as*was at firft propofed; becaufe, they 
faid, the lieutenant of Ireland, their capital enemy, be= 


ing general of the king’s forces, had there the chief com- 
mand and authority. 


STRAFFORD, firft as deputy, then as lord lieutenant, 
had governed Ireland during eight years with great vigi+ 
lance, activity, and prudenc e, but with very little popu- 
Jarity. In a nation fo averfe to the Englifh government 


and religion, thefe very virtues were fufficient to draw on 


ie public hatred. “The manners too and chara@er 


of this great ype though to all full of courtefy, and to 
his friends full affection, were, at bottom, haughty, 


rigid, and ve His authority and influence, during 
the time of his government, wen been unlimited; -but no 
fooner did adverfity f feize him, than the concealed averfion 
of the nation some up. at once, and the Irift parlia+ 


ment ufed every expedient to a 


him. 


railed in England 


THE univerfal difcontent, which prey 


he rt 10 All’ HF £ ‘ 
the court, was all pointed tov 


1 Pa 


the earl of 


againft 


Strafford ; though without any p: reafon, but 


becaufe he was the minifter of flate 


5 n ne moit 
favoured and moft trufted. His extraction was honour- 
able, his pater! ial fortune confi Y j attended 


h-s fudden and great elevation. And his former aflo- 


CHARLES fT. 


élatés in popular counfels, finding that he owed his ad- 
vancement to the detects: of their caufe, reprefented him 
as the great apoftate of the commonwealth, whom it 
behoved them to facrifice, as a viétim to public juftice. 

STRAFFORD, fenfible of the load of popular prejudices 
under which he laboured, would gladly have declined 
attendance in parliament; and he begged the king’s per- 
miffion to withdraw himfelf to his goveriment of Ire- 
land, or at leaft to remaifi at the head of the army in 
Yorkfhire ; where matty opportunities, he hoped, would 
offer, by teafon of his diftance, to elude the attacks of 
his enemies. But Charles, who had entire corifidence in 
the earl’s tapacity, thought, that his counfels would be 
extremely ufeful during the critical feffion which ap 
proached. And when Strafford ftill infifted on the danger 
of his appearing amidft fo many enraged enemies, the 
king, little apprehenfive that his own authority was fo 
fuddenly to expire, promifed him proteétion, and affured 
him, that not a hair of his head fhould be touched by the 
parliament &. 

No fooner was Strafford’s arrival known, than a con- 
Certed attack was made upon him in the houfe of com- 
mons. Pym, in a long, ftudied difcourfe, divided into 
many heads after his manner, enumerated all the gries 
vances, under which the nation laboured; and, from a 
complication of fuch oppreffions, inferred, that a delibe= 
rate plan had been formed of changing entirely the frame 
of government, and fubverting the ancient laws and 
liberties of the kingdom. Could any thing, he faid, 
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11th Nov, 


Strafford 


éncreafé our indignation againft fo enormous and criminal “~*~ 


a project, it would be to find during the reign of 


b 
the beft of princes, the co atiiion had been endangered 
by the worft of minifters 
LAT. 


had been feduced by wicked and pernicious counfel. W 


at the virtues of the king’ 


a 


9 
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CHA P. muft enquire, added he, from what fountain thefe waters 


LIV. 


—, of bitternefs flow ; and though deubtlefs many evil coun- 


1640. 


fellors will be found to have contributed their endeavours, 
yet is there one who challenges the infamous  pre-emi- 
nence, and who, by his courage, enterprize, and capa- 
city, is intitled to the firft place among thefe betrayers of 
their country. He is the earl of Strafford, lieutenant of 
Ireland, and prefident of the council of York, who, in 
both places, and in all other provinces, where he has 
been entrufted with authority, has raifed ample monu- 
ments of tyranny, and will appear, from a furvey of his 
actions, to be the chief promoter of every arbitrary 
counfel. Some inftances of imperious expreffions, as 
well as a¢tions; were given by Pym; who afterwards 
entered into a more perfonal attack of that minifter, and 
endeavoured to expofe his whole character and manners. 
The auftere genius of Strafford, occupied in the purfuits 
of ambition, had not rendered his breaft altogether inac- 
ceffible to the tender paflions, or fecured him from the 
dominion of the fair; and in that fullen age, when the 
irregularities of pleafure were more reproachful. than the 
moft odious crimes, thefe weaknefles were thought wor- 
thy of being mentioned, together with his treafons, before 
fo great an aflembly. And upon the whole, the orator 
concluded, that it belonged to the houfe to provide a re- 
medy proportionable to the difeafe, and to prevent the 
farther mifchiefs juftly to be apprehended from the influ- 
ence, which this man had acquired over the meafures 
and counfels of their fovereign i. 

Srr John Clotworthy an Irifh gentleman, Sir John 
Hotham of Yorkfhire, and many others, entered into the 
fame topics: And after feveral hours fpent in bitter in- 
vective, when the doors were locked, in order to prevent 
all difcovery of their purpofe; it was moved, in Confe- 

{ Clarendon, vol. ie pe 272s 
quence 
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quence of the refolution fecretly taken, that Straff 
fhould immediately be impeached of hig 
motion was received with univerfal approbation ; nor was 


nN 


there, in all the debate, one perfon who offered to {top 
the torrent by any teftimony in favour of the earl’s con- 
du&. Lord Falkland alone, though known to be his 
enemy, modeftly defired the houfe to confider, whether 
it would not better fuit the gravity of their proceccings, 
firft to digeft, by a committee, many of thofe particula:s, 
which had been mentioned, before they fent up an accu 
fation againfthim. It was ingenuoufly anfwered by Pym, 
that.fuch a delay might probably blaft all their hopes, 
and put it out of their power to proceed any farthor in 


the profecution : That when. Strafford fhould learn, 


fo many of his enormities were difcovered, his con{ci 


would didtate his condemnation ; and fo great was lus 
power and credit, he would immediately procure the dif- 


folution of the parliament, or attempt fome other de/pe- 


rate meafure for hisown prefervation : That the comm 
were only accufers, not judges ; and it was the province 
of the peers to determine, w hether fuch a complication 
of enormous crimes, in ghe perfon, did not amount to 
the higheft crime known by the law *. Without faither 
Oe 


if 


debate, the impeachment was vote 
carry it up to the lords: Moft of the hi 


.< 
=I 
ol 
oO 
om 


him.on fo agreeable an errand: And Straf 
juft entered the houfe of peers, and who little expected fo 


{peedy a profecution, was immediately, upon this 
charge, ordered into cuftody, with feveral. fymptom 


violent prejudice in his judges, as.well as in his proie- 


cutors. 


In the enquiry concerning grievances and in the cen- } 


fure of paft meafures, Laud. could not | efcape the 
fevere ferutiny of the commons; who were led too, in 
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A P. their accufation of that prelate, as well by their prejudices 
‘ againft his ar order, as by the extreme antipathy, 

1640. which his intemperate zeal had drawn upon him. After 
a deliberation, which fcarcely Jafted half an hour, an im- 
peachment of high treafon was refolved on againft this 
fubject, the fi 
the kingdom. Though this incident, confidering the 
example of Strafford’s impeachment and the prefent dif- 


t, both in rank and in favour, throughout 


pofition of the nation and parliament, meeded be no, fur- 
prize to him; yet was he betrayed into fome paffion, 
when the accufation was prefented. The commons them- 
Jfelves, he faid, ] 
of the crimes with wl obich ‘ep cha 


, did not belzeve him guilty 


rged him: An indifcretion, 
which, next day, upon more mature deliberation, he de- 
fired leave to: retract; but fo little favourable were the 
peers, that they refufed him this advantage or indulgence. 
Laud was immediately, upon this general charge, feque- 
ftered from ch rg ee and committed to cuftedy'. 
Tue capital article, infifted on againft thefe two great 


men, was re defizn which the commons fuppofed to 


have been formed of fubverting the laws and conftitution 


o 
5S 
of England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited au- 
thority into the kingdom. Of 


“fro one was fo obno 


9 


Finch. He it was, who, being fpeaker in the king’s 


third parliament, had left the chair, and refufed to put 


the queftion, when ordered: by the houfe. ‘The extraju- 


dicial opinion of the judges in the cafe of fhip-money 
had been peace by his intrigues, perfuafions, and even 


menaces. In all unpopular and illegal meafures, he was 
ever moft active : and he was even believed to have de- 

clared publicly, that, while he was keeper, an onder of 
the council Sade always with him be equivalent to a 
law. ‘To appeafe the 


ifpleafure of the commons, 


1 Clarendon, vol. i, ps 377, Whitlocke, p, 38, Rufhworth, vol. ili. 
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he defired to be heard at their bar. He proftrated himfelf 
with all humility before them ; but this fubmiffion avail- 
ed him nothing. An impeachment was refolved on ; and 
in order to efcape their fury, he thought proper fecretly 
to withdraw, and to retire into Holland. As he was not 
efteemed equal to Strafford, or even to Laud, either in 
capacity or in fidelity to his mafter; it was generally be- 
lieved, that his efcape had been connived at by the popu- 
iar leaders ™. His impeachment, however, in his abfence, 
was carried up to the houfe of peers. 

Srr Francis Windebank, the fecretary, was a creature 
of Laud’s; and that was fufficient reafon for his being 
extremely obnoxious to the commons, He was fecretly 
fufpeéted too of the crime of popery ; and it was known, 
that, from complaifance to the queen, and indeed in 


compliance with the king’s maxims of government, he 


1 


had granted many indulgences to catholics, and had 
figned warrants for the pardon of priefts, and their deli- 
very from confinement. Grimftone, a popular member, 
called him, in the houfe, the very pander and broker to 
the whore of Babylon*. Finding that the fcrutiny of 
the commons was pointing towards him, and being fen- 
fible that England was no longer a place of fafety for 
men of his character, he fuddenly made his efcape into 
France ° 

Tus, in a few weeks, this houfe of commons, not 
oppofed or rather feconded by the peers, had produced 
fuch a revolution in the government, that the two moft 
powerful and moft favoured minifters of the king were 
thrown into the Tower, and daily expected to be tried 
for their life: T'we other minifters had, by flight alone, 
faved themfelves from alike fate: All the king’s fervants 
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tly, that no proteétion could be tobe them by 


A new jurifdiction was erected in the na 


d before that tribunal all thofe es who 


credit 
f 


the commons more for- 


udence with which it was 


Not contented with the authority, which 


acquired by attacking thefe great minifters, they 
rable bodies of the 
to them. ‘Though the idol of the 


determined to fortify themfelves likewife 


0 


PoP Kh . 
the com peopic, the 


ws 


MESHES with terrors, and to overawe thofe wito might ftill be 


inclined to ipa ak the falling ruins of monarchy. 


09 


Durinc ihe late nilitary sist: feveral powers 
had been exerted by the lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants 
ies: And thefe powers, though neceffary for the 


the na 


tion, and even warranted by all former 


tute, were now 


1s who had affumed 


m was newly come 


of guilt 
nh con fequence of 


ity and prime gen- 


try of the x n, while only exertine, as they juftly 
Kaiaht the leosl sowWers ‘oF “masittecy 2 eee 
} ugar, th sora powers O1 Maouitracy, unexpecteay 


of delinquency. 


d advantage by. 


rown ;. they ef tabli thed 


V5 and the y {pt read the 


becn directed to the 


fums 


- > ae | 5 —s 
upon individuals, and 


: 1 “| “7 1 <l ae 
ir authority : Yet were all the fheriits, 
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end all thofe who had been employed in that illegal fer- 


vice, voted, by a very rigorous fentence, to be delin- 
quents. ‘The king, by the maxims of law, could do no 
wrong: His minifters and fervants, of whatever degree, 
in cafe of any violation of the conftitution, were alone 
culpable 4. 

Aut the farmers and officers of the cuftoms, who had 
been employed, during fo many years, in levying ton- 
nage and poundage and the new impofitions, were like- 
wife declared criminal, and were afterwards glad to com- 
pound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds, 

Every difcretionary or arbitrary fentence of the ftar- 
chamber and high commiffion; courts, which, from 
their very conititution, were arbitrary, underwent a 
fevere ferutiny: And all thofe, who had concurred in 
fuch fentences, were voted to be liable to the penalties of 
law '. No minifter of the king, no member of the 
council, but what found himfelf expofed by this determi- 
nation. 

Tue judges, who had given their vote againft Hamb- 
den in the trial of fhip-money, were accufed before the 
peers, and obliged to find furety for their appearance. 
Berkeley, a judge of the King’s Bench, was feized by 
erder of the houfe, even when fitting in his tribunal ; and 
all men faw with aftonifhment the irrefiftible authority 
of their jurifdiction *. 

THE fan@tion of the lords and commons, as well as 
that of the king, was declared neceflary for the confirm- 
ation of ecclefiaftical canonst. And this judgment, ‘it 
mutt be confefled, however reafonable, at leaft ufeful, it 
would have been difficult to juflify by any precedent ". 

But 


q Clarendon, vol. i. p. 175. r bid. pe 177- 
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C HA P. But the prefent was no time for queftion or difpute, 


LIV. 


warn That decifion, which abolifhed al] legiflative power ex- 


31640. 


cept that of parliament, was requifite for completing the 
new plan of liberty, and rendering it quite uniform and 
fyftematical, Almoft all the bench of bifhops, and the 


moft confiderable of the inferior clergy, who had voted 
in the late convocation, found themfelves expofed, by 
thefe new principles, to the imputation of delinquency ¥, 


THE moft unpopular of all Charles’s meafures, the 


the moft opprefiive, and even, excepting 


fhip-money, the moft illegal, was the revival of monos 


polies, fo folemnly abolifhed, after reiterated endeavours, 

by a recent act of parliament, Senfible of this unhappy 
) ! 

meafure, the kin; 


a 
5 


had, of himfelf, recalled, during the 


time of his firft expedition againft § 


cotland, many of thefe 
deftruGive patents; and the reft were now annulled by 
authority of parliament, and every one who was concern- 
ed in them, declared delinquents. The commons carried 


1s meafure, that they 


fo far their deteftation o 
affumed a power which had formerly been feldom prac- 
tifed *, and they expelled all their members who were 
monopolifts or projeétors: An artifice, by which, befides 
encreafing their own privileges, they weakened till far- 
5S g ? / 

ther the very fmal] party, which the king fecretly retained 
in the -houfe, Mildmay, 4 notorious monopolift, yet 
having affociated himfelf with the ruling party, was ftill 
allowed to keep his feat, In all queftions indeed of elec. 
that prince, the clergy bound themfeivesto. enaét no canons without the king’s 
confent. ‘Ihe parliament was never mentioned por thought of, Such pre- 
tenfions as the commons advanced at prefent, would, in any former.age, have 
been deemed firange ufurpations, 

W Clarendon, vol. i, p. 206, Whitlecke, p, 37- Ruth. vol. v. p. 235, 
359- Nalfon, yol.i. p. $07, 

* Lord Clarendon fays it was entirely new; but there are inflances of it in 
zabeth, D’Ewes, p. 296, 35% There are alfo inftances in 
he reign of James, 


the reign of 


tions, 
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heated to be fhocked with any inftance of injuftice, which 
ferved ends fo popular as thofe which were purfued by 
this houfe of commons. 

Tur whole foyereign power being thus in a manner 
transferred to the commons, and the government, with- 
out any feeming violence or diforder, being changed, in 
a moment, from a monarchy almoft abfolute, to a pure 
democracy ; the popular leaders feemed willing for fome¢ 
time to fufpend their active vigour, and to confolidate 
their authority, ere they proceeded to any violent exercife 
of it. Every day produced fome new harangue on paft 
grievances, The deteftation of former ufurpations, was 
farther enlivened: The jealoufy of liberty rouzed: And 
agreeably to the true fpirit of free government, no lefs 
indignation was excited, by the view of a violated con- 
ftitution, than by the ravages of the moft enormous 
tyranny. ; 

‘THis was the time, when genius and capacity of all 
kinds, freed from the reftraint of authority, and nourifh- 
ed by unbounded hopes. and projects, began to exert 
themfelyes, and be diftinguifhed by the public. Then 
was celebrated the fagacity of Pym, more fitted for ufe 
than ornament; matured, not chilled, by his advanced 
age and long experience: “T’hen was difplayed the mighty 
ambition of Hambden, taught difguife, not moderation, 
from former-conftraint ; fupported by courage, conducted 
by prudence, embellifhed by modefty ; but whether founded 
in alove of power or zeal for liberty, is ftill, from his 
untimely end, left doubtful and uncertain: Then too 
were known the dark, ardent, and dangerous character 
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of St. John; the impetuous fpirit of Hollis, violent and 
fincere, open and entire in his enmities and in his friend- 
fhips ; ‘the enthufiaftic genius of young Vane, extrava- 
gant in the ends which he purfued, fagacious and profound 
in the means which he employed ; incited by the appear 
ligion, negligent of the duties of morality, 


¥¢ 


pology would be received for paft meafures, 
fo contagious the general fpirit of difcontent, that even 
men of the moft moderate tempers, and the moft attached 
to the church and monarchy, exerted themfelves with the 
utmoft vigour in the redrefs of grievances, and in profe- 
cuting the authors of them. ‘Fhe lively and animated 
Digby difplayed his eloquence on this occafion, the firm, 
and undaunted Capel, the modeft and candid-Palmer, 
In this lift too of patriot royalifts are found the virtuous 
names of Hyde and Falkland. ‘Though in their ultimate 
views and intentions, thefe men differed widely from the 
former; in their prefent a€tions and difcourfes, an entire 
concurrence and unanimity was obferved. 


By the daily harangues and inveCtives againft illegal 
ufurpations, not only the houfe of commons inflamed 
themfelves with the higheft animofity againft the court: 
‘The nation caught new fire from the popular leaders, 
and feemed now to have made the firft difcovery of the 
many diforders in the government. While the law, in 
many inftances, fcemed to be violated, they went no far- 
ther than fome fecret and calm murmurs ; but mounted 
up into rage and fury, as foon as the conftitution was 
thought to be reftored to its former integrity and vigour, 
‘The capital efpecially, b 


highly animated with the f{ 


g the feat of parliament, was 
pirit of mutiny and difaffec- 


tion. Iumults were daily raifed; fe 


litious affemblies 


enc 


1¢ his own bufinefs, 


was wholly i: i on the defence of liberty and religion, 


8 : By 


By fttoncer contagion, the popular affections were com- © ph P. 
papper g ae 
municated from breaft to breaft, in this place of general ; 


rendezvous and fociety. 1649. 


Tue harangues of members, now firft publifhed and 
difperfed, ‘kept alive the difcontents againft the king’s ad- 
miniftration. The pulpits, delivered over to puritanical 
preachers and lecturers, whom the commons arbitrarily 
fettled in all the confiderable churches, refounded with 
faction and fanaticifm. Vengeance was fully taken for 
that long filence and conftraint, in which, by the autho- 
rity of Laud and the high commiffion, thefe preachers had 
been retained. The prefs, freed from all fear or referve, 
fwarmed with productions, dangerous by their feditious 
zeal and calumny, more than by any art or eloquence of 
compofition. Noife and fury, cant and hypocrify, 
formed the fole rhetoric, which, during this tumult of 
various prejudices and paflions, could be heard or attend- 
éd to. 

Te fevere fentence, which had been executed againft 
Prynne, Baftwic, and Burton, now fuffered a revifal 
from parliament. ‘Thefe libellers, far from being tamed 
by the rigorous punifhments, which they had undergone, 
fhowed ftill a difpofition of repeating their offence ; and 
the. minifters were afraid, left new fatires fhould iflue 
from their prifons, and ftill farther inflame the prevailing 
difcontents. By an order, therefore, of council, they 
had been carried to remote prifons; Baftwic to Scilly, 
Prynne to Jerfey, Burton to Guerntey ; all accefs to them 
was denied ; and the ufe of books, and of pen, ink, and 
paper, was refufed them, ~The fentence for thefe addi- 
tional punifhments was immediately reverfed, in an arbi- 
trary manner, by the commons : Even the firft fentence, 
upon examination, was declared illegal ; and the judges, 
who pafled it, were ordered to make reparation to the 

fufferers, 
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A P. fufferers *, When the prifoners landed in England, they 
Vv. g 


iad Were received and entertained with the higheft demonftra- 


x6 


ZO. 


tions of affection, were attended by a mighty confluence 
of company, their charges were borne with great magni- 
ficence, and liberal prefents beftowed on them. On their 
approach to any town, all the inhabitants crowded to 
receive them, and welcomed their reception with fhouts 
and acclamations. Their train ftill encreafed, as they 
drew near to London. Several miles from the city, the 
zealots of their party met them ‘in great multitudes, and 
attended their triumphant entrance : Boughs were carried 
in this tumultuous proceffion; the roads were ftrewed 
with flowers ; and amidft the higheft exultations of jOYs 
were intermingled loud and virulent invedtives againft the 
prelates, who had fo cruelly perfecuted fuch godly per- 
fonages*, The more ignoble thefe men were, the more 
fenfible was the infult upon royal authority, and the 
more dangerous was the fpirit of difa¥eGion and mutiny, 
which it difcovered among the people. 

Lirsurme, Leighton, and every one that had been 
punifhed for feditious libels during the precedent admi- 
niftration, now recovered their liberty, and were decreed 
damages from the judges and minifters of juftice >. 

Nor only the prefent difpofition of the nation enfured 
impunity to all libellers: A new method of framing and 
difperfing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
difeontent. Petitions to parliament were drawn, craving 
redrefs againft particular grievances; and when a fuffi- 
cient number of fubfcriptions were procured, the petitions 
were prefented to the commons, and immediately pub- 
lifhed. Thefe petitions became fecret bonds of aflociae 


% Nalfon, vol. i, p. 783. May, p. 79. & Clarendon, vol, is 
P+ 199, 200, &c, Nalfon, vol. i, p. 570. May, p. 80. bd Ruf, 
vol, v. p. 228, WNalfon, vol, i, p. 800, 
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tion among the fubferibers, and feemed to give undoubted C H A P. 


fan&tion and authority to the complaints, which they , Seal 


contained. 

Ir is pretended by hiftorians favourable to the royal 
caufe °, and even afferted by the king himfelf in a decla- 
ration “, that a moft difingenuous or rather criminal prac- 
tice prevailed, in conducting many of thefe addrefles. 
A petition was firft framed ; moderate, reafonable, fuch 
as men of character willingly fubfcribed. The names 
were afterwards torn off, and affixed to another petition, 
which ferved better the purpofes of the popular faction. 
We may judge of the wild fury, which prevailed through- 
out the ‘nation, when fo {candalous an impofture, which 
affetted fuch numbers of people, could be openly prac- 
tifed, without drawing infamy and ruin upon the ma- 
nagers. 

So many grievances were offered, both by the members, 
and by petitions without-doors, that the houfe was 
divided into above forty committees, charged, each of 
them, with the examination of fome particular violation 
of Jaw and liberty, which had been complained of. 
Befides the general committees of religion, trade, privi- 
leges, laws; many fubdivifions of thefe were framed, 
and a ftrict fcrutiny was every-where carried on. It is 
to be remarked, that, before the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the parliament aflumed lefs influence and 
authority, complaints of grievances were ufually pre- 
fented to the houfe, by any members who had had parti- 
cular, opportunity of obferving them. Thefe general 
committees, which were a. kind of ‘inquifitorial courts, 


re 


had not then been eftablifhed; and we find, ‘that the 


king, in a former declaration *, complains loudly of this 


¢ Dugdale. Clarendon,. vol, i. p. 203. ¢ Huw, Col. p. 536. 
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c HS P. innovation, fo little favourable to royal authority. But 


wm~w never was fo much multiplied, as at prefent, the ufe of 


1640, 


thefe committees ; and the commons, though they them- 
felves were the greateft innovators, employed the ufual 
artifice of complaining againft innovations, and pretend- 
ing to recover the ancient and eftablifhed government, 

From the reports of their committees, the houfe daily 
paffed votes, which mortified and aftonifhed the court, 
and inflamed and animated the nation, Ship-money was 
declared illegal and arbitrary ; the fentence againft Hamb- 
den cancelled ; the court of York abolifhed; compofitions 
for knighthood ftigmatized ; the enlargement of the forefts 
condemned ; patents for monopolies annulled ; and every 
late meafure of ‘the adminiftration treated with reproach 
and obloquy. To-day, a fentence of the ftar-chamber 
was exclaimed againft: To-morrow, a decree of the 
high-commiffion. Every difcretionary act of council was 
reprefented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; And the general 
inference was ftill inculcated, that a .formed defign had 
been laid to fubyert the laws and conftitution of the 
kingdom. 

From neceffity, the king remained. entirely paffive 
during all thefe violent operations. The few fervants, 
who continued faithful to him, were feized with aftonifh- 
ment at the rapid progrefs made by the commons in 
power and popularity, and were glad, by their unaGtiye 
and inoffenfive behaviour, to compound for impunity. 
‘The torrent rifing to fo dreadful and unexpected a height, 
defpair feized all thofe, who, from intereft or habit, were 
moft attached to monarchy. And as for thofe,. who 
maintained their duty to the king, merely from their 
regard to the conftitution, they feemed, by their concur- 
rence, to fwell that inundation, which began already to 
deluge every thing. ‘* You have taken the whole ma- 
“* chine of gayernment in pieces,” faid Charles in a dil- 

courle 
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courfe to the) parliament; ‘* a. practice frequent with © HA P. 


fkilful artifts, when they defire to clear the wheel 
‘any ruft, which may have grown upon them. The 
“< engine,” continued he, ‘¢ may‘ again be reftored to its 

former ufe and metions, provided it be put up entire ; 
“¢ fo as not a pin of it be wanting.” . But this was far 
from the intention of the commons. ‘The machine they 
thought, with fome reafon, was encumbered with many 
wheels and f{prings, which retarded and crofled its opera- 
tions, and deftroyed its utility. Happy! had they pro- 
ceeded. with moderation, and. been contented, in their 
prefent plenitude of power, to remove fuch parts only 
as might juftly be deemed {uperfluous and incongruous. 

In order to maintain that high authority, which they 
had acquired, the commons, befides confounding and 
overawing their opponents, judged it requifite to infpire 
courage into their friends and adherents; particularly 
into the Scots, and the religious puritans, to whofe 
afliftance aid good offices they were already fo much be- 
holden. 


No fooner were the Scots mafters of the northern 
counties, than they laid afide their firft profeffions, which 
they had not indeed means to fupport, of paying for every 
thing ; and in order to prevent the deftructive expedient 


of plunder and free quarters, the country confented to 


give them a regular contribution of 850 pounds a day, 


yV 


in full of their fubfiftence *. The parliament, that 


t they 


es from fo erievous a 


might relieve the. northern count 
burden, agreed to remit pay to the Scottifh, as well as 
to the Englifh army 


levied too Siow) y for fo urgent an occ 


gene 


3 and becaufe fubfidies would be 


afion,’ money was 
borrowed from the citizens upon the fecurity of particu- 
lar members... Two fubfidies, a very fi 


all {um s, were 


F Ruth. vol. tii, ps 3295, & Itappears, that a fubfidy was now 


fallen to 59,000 pounds, 


at 
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at firft voted ; and as the intention of this fupply was to 
indemnify the members, who, by their private, had fup- 
ported public credit, this pretence was immediately laid 
hold of, and the money was ordered to be paid, not into 
the treafury, but to commiffioners appointed by parlia- 
ment: A practice, which, as it diminifhed the authority 
of the crown, was willingly embraced, and was afters 
wards continued by the commons, with regard to every 
branch of revenue, which they granted to the king, The 
invafion of the Scots had evidently been the caufe of 
affembling the parliament: The prefence of their army 
reduced the king to that total fubjection, in which he 
was now held: The commons, for this reafon, very 
openly profefled their intention of retaining thefe invaders, 
till all their enemies fhould be fupprefled, and-all their 
purpofes: effected. We cannot yet {pare the Scots, faid 
Strode plainly in the houfe ; the fons of Leruiah are fill 


too firong for us*: An allufion to a paflage of feripture, 


according to the mode of that age. Eighty thoufand 
pounds a month were requifite for the fubfiftence of the 
two armies; a fum much greater than the fubject. had 
ever been accuftomed, in any former period, to pay to 
the public. And though feveral fubfidies, together with 
a poll-tax, were from time to time voted to anfwer the 
charge ; the commons {till took care to be in debt, in 
order to render the continuance of the feffion the more 
neceflary. 

THE Scots being fuch ufeful allies to the malcontent 
party in England, no wonder they were courted with the 
moft unlimited complaifance and the. moft important 
fervices. The king, having, in his firft fpeech, called 
them rebels, obferved, that he had given great offence to 
the parliament; and he was immediately. obliged to 
foften, and even retract that expreffion. The Scottith 

h Dugdale, po 73. 
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commiffioners, of whom the moft confiderable were thé 
earl of Rothes and lord Loudon, found every advantage 
in conduéting their treaty ; yet made no hafte in bring- 
ing it toan iffue. They were lodged ih the city, a sad 
kept an intimate correfpondence; as well with the magi- 
ftrates, who were extremely difaffeéted, as with the po- 
pular leaders in toth houfes. St. Antholine’s church was 
affigned them for their devotions; and their chaplains; 
here, began opealy to practife the prefbyterian form of 
worfhip, which, except in foreign languages, had never 
hitherto been allowed any indulgence or toleration. So 

ds this new reli- 
gion; that multitudes of all ranks crowded to the church. 
Thofe, who wee fo happy as to find accefs early in the 


violent was the general propenfity towar« 


morning, kept their places the whole day : Thofe, who 
were excluded, clung to the doors or windows, in hopes 
of catching, at eth fome diftant murmur or brdken 
phrafes of the hely rhetoric, All the eloquence of par- 
liament, now well refined from pedantry, animated with 
the fpirit of liberty, and employed in the moft important 
interefts, was nct attended to with fuch infatiable aviditys 
as were thefe lectures; delivered with ridiculous cant; 
and a provincial accent, full of barbarifm and of igno- 
rance. 

THE moft effectual expedient for paying court to the 
zealous Scots wzs to promote the prefbyterian dif cipline 
and worfhip throaghout England ; and to this innovatic on, 
the popular leaders among the commons; as well as thei 


moft devoted partizans, were, of themfelves; fuficiently 


inclined; ‘Fhe puritanical party, whofe progrefs, thou: 
j> £ 5 > 


fecret; had hitherto been gradual in the kingdom, taking 


advantage of the prefent diforders, began openly to pro- 


fefs their tenets; and to make furious attacks on the efta- 
blifhed religion. ‘The sneak ice of that fect in the 
i Clarendon, vol..i. p. 18@. 
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going to church, 
Spencer remarked, 
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ere all lovers of 
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by twelve clergymen 
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aaa m, It is rerharkable, that, am 


°o 


ecclefiaftical abufes there ‘cot 
given by the licencers of 
of Ovid’s Art of Love; is not fe 
fors *. 
NotTwiTuHs 
people, the leade 
caution. They intr ed a bill for pr hibiting all cler- 


e ru iftic cen= 


roceed With 
I 


gymen the exercife 


the bifhops were to be deprived of their feats in the houfe 
of peers; a meafure not unacceptable to the zealous 


Go 


of any civil office. As a confequence, 


friends of liberty, who obferved, wv ot, the devote 


attachment of that ord 


But when th 
jected by a 


monarch. 


Oo 


er fo 


it was re- 
which the 
commons 
prognottic of what they might a 
ons and interefts could never 


wpper houfe, whofe inclin 
be totally feparated from the throne. But to fhow how 


little they were difcouraged, the puritans immediately 
brought in another bill for the total abolition of epifco- 
pacy; though they thought as to let that bill fleep at 
i F a more favourable opportunity 


prefent, 
for reviving it °, 


m Clarendon, vol. i, p. 203, Whitlocke, p. 37. Nalfon, vol. i. p, 666, 
& Ruhh, vol. v. p. 171, © Clarendon, vol, i, p, 237+ 
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Amonc other acts of regal, executive power, which 
the commons were every day afluming, they iffued orders 
for demolifhing all images, altars, crucifixes. Thezea- 
lous Sir Robert Harley, to whom the execution of thefe 
orders was committed, removed all croffes even out’ of 
ftreets and markets; and from his abhorrence of that 
fuperftitious figure, would not any-where allow one piece 
of pti or fone to lie over another at right angles 4, 

THE bifhop of Ely and other clergymen were attacked 
on account of innovations '. Cozens, who had long 
been obnoxious, was expofed to new cenfures, This 
perfon, who was dean of Peterborough, was extremely 

zealous for ecclefiaftical ceremonies: And fo far from 
permitting the communicants to break the facramental 
bread with their fingers ; a privilege on which the puri- 
tans {trenuouily infifted ; he would not fo much as allow 


it to be cut with an ordinary houfehold inflrument. A 
confecrated knife muft perform that facred office, and 


mutt never afterwards be profaned by any vulgar fervice*. 


Cozens likewife was accufed of having faid,: The king 


has no more authority in ecclefiaftical matters, than the boy 
J Le 2 


who rubs my horfe’s | ‘. ‘The expreflion was violent: 
But it is certain, that all thofe high churchmen, who 
were fo induftrious in reducing the laity to fubmiffion, 
were extremely fond of their own privileges and indepen- 
a and were defirous of exempting the mitre from all 


on to the crown. 


= 
Go 
re) ie 


by the lower houfe as 2 


court of inquifition upon the clergy, and was commonly 


“OMMITTEE was elected 


lenominated the committee of feandalous minifters. The 
politicians among the commons were apprized of the great 
importance of the pulpit for guiding the people; the bi- 


q Whitlocke, p. 45. ¥ Rufhworth, vol, v. p. 351- 
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ots were enraged againft the prelatical clergy ; and both © 
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of them knew, that no eftablifhed government could be Pec 
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overthrown by ftrictly obferving the principles of juftice, 
equity, or clemency. ‘The proceedings, therefore, of 
this famous committee, which continued for feveral years, 
were cruel and arbitrary, and made great havoc both on 
the church and the univerfities. “They began with ha- 
imprifoning, and molefting the clergy ; and ended 

ith fequeftrating and ejecting them. In order to join 
itaseety to cruelty, they gave the fufferers the epithet 
of fcandalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious 
as they were miferable". The greateft vices, however, 
which they could reproach to a great part of them, were, 
bowing at the name of Jefus, placing the communion- 
table in the eaft, reading the king’s orders for fports on 
Sunday, and other practices, which the eftablifhed go- 
vernment, both in church and ftate, had ftriétly enjoined 
them. 

It may be worth obferving, that all hiftorians, who 
lived near that age, or what perhaps is more decifive, all 
authors, who have cafually made mention of thofe public 
tranfactions, {till reprefent the civil diforders and convul- 
fions as proceeding from religious controverfy, and con- 
fider the political difputes about power and liberty 
entirely fubordinate to ‘the other. It is true; had the 
king been able to abftain from all invafion of national 
privileges, it feems not probable, that the puritans ever 
could have acquired fuch authority as to overturn the 
whole conflitution: Yet fo entire. was the fubjection, 
into which Che 


es was now fallen, that, if the wound 
had not been poifoned by the infufion of theological ha- 
tred, it muft have admitted of an eafy remedy. — Difufe 
of parliaments, imprifonment and. profecution of mem-= 
bers, fhip-money, an arbitrary and illegal adminiftration ; 
* Clarendon, yol, & pe 199+ Whitlocke, p, 12%, May, p. $1. 
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aracters of antiquity; and 


he names of Pym, Hambden, Vane, as a jut 


ato, Brutus, Caffius. Profound 
unted courage, extenfive enter- 
the Roman do not 


particulars, pt 


much furpafs the Englifh patriots: But what a difference, 
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when the difcourfe, conduct, converfation, and private 


> 
as behaviour, of both are infpected ! Com 
circumftance, and confider its confe- 
ifure of thofe noble ancients was totally 


x 


in the ftudy of G 


an eloquence and philofo- 
phy; in the cultivation of polite letters and civilized 
fociety: “The whole difcourfe and language of the mo- 
ious jargon, and full of 


. fays, that the parliamentary party wers 


: They were only the roof 


¢ called, who infifted on that meafure. But 


ifhops, infifted on reducing their authority 


n bifkops, 


ceremonies of worthip and veft- 


oN 
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Tue laws, as they ftood 
church ; but they expofed the cat 
of the puritans ; and thefe unhappy} 
noxious to the prevailing feét, could not hope to remain 
Jong unmolefted. The voluntary contributior, which 


they had made, in order to affift the king in his war 


againft the Scotch covenanters, was enquired into, and 
reprefented as the greateft enormity *. By an addrefs 
from the commons, all officers of that religion were re- 
moved from the army, and application was mate to the 
king for feizing two thirds of recufants’ lands; a pro- 
portion to which, by law, he was intitled, but which he 
had always allowed them to poflefs upon eafy compofi= 
tions. The execution of the fevere and bloody laws 


againft priefts was infifted on: And one Goodman, a 


wo 


jefuit, who was found in prifon, was condemned to a 
capital punifhment. Charles, however, agreezbly to his 
fual principles, fcrupled to fign the warrant for his exe- 


cution; and the commons expreffed great refentment on 


that occafion’. There remains a fineular petition of 
Goodman, begging to be hanged, rather thai prove a 
fource of contention between the king and his 


people ”, 
He efcaped with his life; but it feems more probable, 
that he was overlooked, amidft affairs of greater confe- 
quence, than that fuch unrelenting hatred would be 
foftened by any confideration of his courage and gene- 
rofity. 

For fome years, Con, a Scotchman ; afterwards, 
Rofetti, an Italian, had openly refided at Loadon, and 
frequented the court, as vefted with a commiffion from 
the Pope. The queen’s zeal, and her authority with 


her hufband, had been the caufe of this imprudence, fo 


x Rufhworth, vol, vy. pr 1606 y Idem ibid, p. 153, 159. Nal- 
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HAywarp, a juftice of peace, ieee been Wee 


when employed in the exercife of his fice, by one James, 
a catholic madman, this enorn ity s gonked to. the 
popery, not to the phrenzy A the Boney and great 


ed the nation an ariiament*. An univerfa} 


cor afpiracy of the pap 


ne days, eres aie he had a 


and every man, for fo 
{word at his throat. Though fome perfons. of family 
and diftin@ion were ftill attached to the catholic fupers 
{tition ; it is certain that the numbers of that fect did not 
compofe the fortieth part of the nation: And the : requ 
panics, to which men, during this period, were fo fub 
ject, on account of the cathol ics, were lefs the effects of 
fear, than of extreme rage and 
them, 


THE queen mother of France, having ‘been. forced 
into banifhment by fome court+intrie cues, had retired into 
England; and expected fhelter, amidft her. prefent dif. 
trefles, in the dominions of her daughter and fon-in-law, 
But though the behaved‘in the mof inoffenfive ‘manner, 
the was infulted by the: populace on account of -her reli- 
gion ; and was eyén threatened with worfe treatment, 
‘Lhe earl. of Holland, lieutenant of Middl bie had. or- 


3 but findin; a 


apers, that the king had alfoan 
s Bret, and his chief 


nees to the catho» 


bt Huneis was to negociate wit € pe concern) 


indulger 


the calbvilics to be good and loyal fubjeGs, But 


1. 


ter, though very inn arefully kept fecret, 


t he believed Bret t 


his as any papift could 


ied 


_“~ 


their countrymen, and were very unwillingly employed 
in. fuch a fervice, he laid the cafe before the houfe of 


peers: For the king’s authority was now entirely anni- 


hilated. He reprefented the indignity of the action, that 


fo great a princefs, mother to the king of France, and to 


the sian of Spain and England, fhauld be a fronted by 
the multitude. He obferved the indelible reproach, which 
would fall upon the nation, if that unfortunate queen 
fhould fuffer any violence from the mifguided zeal of the 
people, He urged the facred rights. of hofpitality, due 
to every one, much more to a perfon in diftrefs, of fo 
high a rank, with w hom the nation was fo nearly con- 
nected. The peers thought * Prk yer to communicate the 
matter to the commons, ofe authority over the people 
was abfolute. The commons agreed to the neceflity of 
protecting the queen mother; but at the fame time pray- 
ed, that fhe might be defired to depart the kjssadoert 
“ For the quieting thofe jealoufies in the hearts of his 
“© majefty’s well-affcted fubjects, occafioned by fome ill 
ie tty uments about that queen’s perfon, by the flowing 
<< of priefts and papilts to her houfe, and by the ufe and 
‘¢ practice of the idolatry of the mafs, and exercife of 
« other fuperftitious fervices of the Romifh church, to 


199 


<* the great fean dal of true religion ° 

CHARLES, in the former part of his reign, had endea- 
voured to overcome the intractable and encroaching {pirit 
of the commons, by a perfeverance in his own meafures, 
by a ftately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at 
their utmoft height, and even ftretching beyond former 
precedent, the rights of his prerogative. Finding by. ex- 
perience how unfueceseful ‘hole meafures had’ proved, 
and obferving the low condition to which he was now 
on he refolved to alter his whole condu&, and to 
eoain the confidence of his people, by pliablenefs, by 


“3 


4 Ruthworth, vol, v. pr 2676 
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’ be averred, that this 


new extreme, into which the 


fe 


ry for want of proper 


council or fupport, was fallen, became no lefs dangerous 


to the confti rnicious to public peace, than 


the other, in which h d fo long and fo unfortunately 


d poundage 
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Ka awe 
3, Cannot de taxed 


could no longer be endured by thefe j 


liberty. In the pre 
which the commons granted 


they took-care, in the 


to aflert their own ri 


this gift, and to 
diveft the crown of ent title of afluming it. 
her finally fix, the 
ing, they voted 


thefe duties only for two ; and afterwards, from 
time to time, renewed their grant for very fhort periods!, 


rtained no inten- 


Charles, in order to fhow that 


tion ever again to feparate himfelf from his parliament, 


© It appears not, that the commons, though now entirely mafters, abo- 


lifhed the new impofitions of 


doudly complained: A certain proof that t 


prince, were in moft inftances juf, and proportioned te the new price of 


commodities. They feem rather to have 1 low, See Journ, 10 Aug, 
1625. 
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light as poffible; and de will bear: A 


Journ, ° 


pafled 


proof, that the nature of 


x June, 1641 


t bill, without any fc 


1640. 
Triennial 
Soa) ee 15) 
led during bill 
o 


made a little 
the reign of Edward Ill. i 


that parlia- 
ments fhould be held once every year, or more frequently, 
n had been made in cafe 


if neceflary : But as no stabs 
of failure, anc 
tion ; this ftatute | a been confidered merely asa general 
declaration, and was difpenfed with at pleafure. The 
defect was fupplied by thofe vigilant patriots, who now 
afflumed the reins of government. it was enacted, that, 


no precife method pointed out for execu 


if the chancellor, who was firft bound under fevere pes 
nalties, fé 
every third year, any twelve or more of the peers fhould 


to iffye writs by the third of September in 


be impowered to exert this authority : In default of the 


peers, that. the fheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. fhould 
fummon the voters: And in their default, that the voters 
themfelves fhould meet and proceed to the election of 
members, in the fame manner as if writs had been regu- 
larly ifued from the crown. Nor could the parliament, 
after it was aflembled, be adjourned, BRIE or dif- 
folved, without their own confent, during the {pace of 
fifty days. By this bill, fome of the fiobleft and moft 
yaluable prerogatives of the crown were retrenched ; but 
at the fame time, nothing could be more neceflary than 

ng 


fuch a ftatute, for completing a regular plan of law and 


liberty. A great relu@tance to aflemble | 
be expeéted in the king; where thefe 


late, eflablifh it as a maxim to carry their fcrutiny into 
every part of government. During long intermiffions of 
parliament, grievances and abufes, as was found by recent 


experience, would naturally creep in; and it would ever 


ome neceflary for the king and council to exert a 
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CHA P. great difcretionary authority, and, by acts of ftate, to 


LIV. 
Le 


640. 


fupply, in every emergence, the legiflative power, whofe 
meeting was fo uncertain and precarious, Charl es, find- 
ing that nothing lefs would fatisfy his parliament and 
people, at Jaft gave his affent to this bill, which produced 
fo great an innovation in the conftitution*, Solemn 
thanks were prefented him by both houfes. ‘Great re- 
joicings were exprefled both in the city and throughout 
the nation.. And mighty -profeffions ‘were every-where 
made of gratitude and mutual returns of fupply and con- 
fidence. This conceffion of the ki: ng, it muft be owned, 
was not entirely voluntary : It was of a nature too im- 
portant to be voluntary. The fole inference, which his 
partizans were intitled to draw from the fubmiffions fo 
frankly made to prefent neceffity, was, that he had cer- 
tainly adopted a new plan’ of government, and for the 
future, was refolved, by eVery indulgence, to acquire 


the confidence and affeGtions of his people. 

CHARLES thought, that what conceffions were made 
to the public were of little confe equence, if no gratifica- 
tions were beftowed on individuals, who hed acquired 
the direction of public counfels and determinations. A 
change of minifters, as well as of meafures, was therefore 
refolved on. ‘ In one day feveral new privy-counfellors 
were fworn; the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Effex, 
Briftol ; the lords Say, Saville, Kimbolton : Within a 
few days after, was admitted the carl of Warwici. All 
thefe noblemen were of the popular party ; and fome of 
them afterwards, when matters were pufhed to extremity 
by the commons, proved the greateft fupport of mo- 
narchy. 

Juxon, i of ieee who had never defired the 
treafurer’s ftaff, now earncft ly folicited for leave to refign 


Clarendon, vol, i. p. 209¢ Whitlocke, p, 29. Rufhworth, vol. % 
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it, and retire to the care of that turbulent diecefe, com+- C H A Pp: 


LIV, 


mitted to him. ‘The king gave his confent; and itis U~-~ 


remarkable, that, during all: the fevere enquiries carried 
on againft the conduct of minifters and prelates, the mild 
and prudent virtues, of this. man, who»bore both thefe 
invidious characters, remained unmolefted *. It was in- 
tended, that Bedford, a popular man;- of great authority, 
as well as wifdom and moderation, fhould fucceed Juxon : 
But that nobleman, unfortunately both for king and peo- 
ple, dicd about this very time. By fome promotions, 
place was made for St. John, who was created folicitor- 
general. Hollis was to be made fecretary of -ftate, in 


room of Windebank, who had fled: Pym, chancellor of 


the exchequer, in room of lord Cottington, who had 
refigned: Lord Say, mafter of the wards, in room of the 
fame nobleman: The earl of Effex, governor; and 
Hambden, tutor to the prince’. 

Wuart retarded the execution of thefe projected 
changes, was the difficulty of fatisfying all thofe, who, 
from their activity and authority in parliament, had pre- 
tenfions for offices, and who ftill had it in their pawer 
to embarrafs and. diftrefs.the. public meafurés. Their 
affociatts too in popu 


whom. the pie intended’ to 
diftinguifh by his favour, were unwilli 
reproach of having driven oa atari © 
facrificing, to their own ambitious views, the caufe ‘of 
the nation. And as they;were fenfible that they muft 
owé their preferment entirely to their weight and confi- 
deration in parliament, they were moft of. them refolved 
ftill to adhere to that aflembly, and. both to promote its 
authority, and to preferve their own ¢redit in it. On all 
occafions, they had no other advice to give the king, 
than to allow himfelf to be directed by his great council-; 
or, in other words, to refign himfelf. paflively to their 


k Warwick, p. of, i Clarendon, vol, i. p, 210) 217, 
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ren, ! 
3640. 


Strafford’s 
trial, 


inftead of acquiring friends by the honours and offices 
which he fhould beftow, he fhould only arm his enemies 
with more power to hurt him: 

Tue end, on which the king was molt intent in 
changing minifters, was, to fave the life of the earl of 
Strafford, and to mollify, by thefe indulgences, the rage 
of his moft furious profecutors. But fo high was that 
nobleman’s reputation for experience and capacity, that 
all the new counfello ors and intended minifters plainly 
faw, that, if he ef ped their vengeance, he mutt return 
egarded his death 


5 


y5; and they 


into favour and east C 
as the only fecurity which they could A bess both for the 


eftablifhment r fuccefs in 


their farth therefore; 

was fiaduon-avith=the after Jona 
as pufhed on with th 3 after long 

and folemn prepar isht to a final plue, 


fequeftred from 


IMMEDIA 


in the 1 ower, a committee 0% 


and CO! 
nt, ana Cor 


parliament 


thirteen wras h \ferx hu the Te iF ae | gs fted 
thirteen was Choien by tie HAOUCs, Ana Cnetruseec 
with the office of preparing a charge againft him; ‘Thefe; 


ofted with 


er, ee et 
joined to a 


° eV cry paper, 


authorit y to 


ard to any 


and to ufe any means of icrutiny, with 


co, After-fe 


ane ae 1, 
part of the 


ifed by fuch 


} } ne 
inded an 


D 


general and un 
=) 


powerful and implac 


S; a man muft haye 


been LIE cautious or very innocent, not to afford, dur- 


irfe-of his life, fome matter of accufation 


ittee, by direction from both houfes, took 


an oath of fecrecy ; ‘actice very unufual, antl which 


e of confpirators, more than mi- 


gave them the appear 
) 


the intention of this tri@nels 


nifters. of juftice fi 


» Volt, ps 192s n Whatlocke, p,.37. 
was 


CHARDES I 


was to render it more difficult for the earl to elude theit 
fearch, or prepare for his jultification. 

APPLICATION was made to the king, that he would 
allow this committee to examine privy-counfellors with 


regard to opinions ealnvared at the board: A con 


which Charles unwarily made, and which thenceforth 
banifhed all mutual confidence fi liberations of 


council ; where every man is fupy ave entire 


TULUE 


freedom, without fear of future punifhment or enquiry, 


of propoiing any expedient, queftioning any opinion, or 
fupporting any argument °. 
. eke eee 
Str George Ratcliffe, 


confident, was accu 


} 


land, and committed to clofe cuftody 


ared or was proiecuted agamit mae; 


fible to give 2 more charitable interpretation te 


rf } — ve er J ] ¢ ] * 
fure, than that the commons thereby intended to depriv 


Strafford, in his prefent diftrefs, of the affiftance of his 


1 


, who was moft enabled, 
7 the imnocer j 


rifh houfe of ymons,; though 
— 2 very lately beftowed ample praifes on his admi- 


niftration, entered into all the 


him, and prepared a repreientati 


into which, by his mifconduct, pofed the king 
j > 


dom to be fallen. The 


ce into Eng - 


land, to affift in the profecu their unfortunate 


governor; and, ahs intimations-from this committee, who 


entered into c 


> popular leaders in 


meafure of the Irifh parl 


Eneland,- was € i 
g 


verned and directed. 


lament go- 
mectiey which were never 
ainft Sir Richard Bolton 


srofecuted, were carried up a: 
> 
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CHAP. the chancellor, Sir Gerard Louther chief juftice, and 


LIV. 


& —. Bramhall bifhop of Derry%. This ftep, which was an 


1640, 


2641. 


exact counterpart to the proceedings in England, ferved 
alfo the fame purpofes: It deprived the king of the minis 
fters whom he moft trufted ; it difcouraged and terrified 
all the other minifters ; and it prevented thofe perfons, 
who were beft acquainted with Strafford’s countels, from 
giving evidence in his favour before the Englith parlia- 
ment. 


Tue bifhops, being forbid by the ancient canons to 
afift in trials for life, and being unwilling, by any op- 
pofition, to irritate the commons, who were already much 
prejudiced againfi them, thought proper, of themfelves, 
to withdraw '. ‘The commons alfo votéd, that the new- 


created peers ought to have no voice:in this trial ; becaufe 


the accufation being agreed to, while they were com- 


moners, their ec t to it was implied with that of al 


1 
nw 


sland. Notwithftanding this deci- 


the commons of E 


fion, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of fo 


many friends, lord Seymour, and fome others, ftill con- 


tinued to keep their feat; nor was their right to it any 


To beftow the gteater folemnity on tliis important 
trial, fcaffolds were ereéted in Welftininfter-hall ; where 
both houfes fat, the one as accufers, the other as judges. 
Befides the chair of ftate, a clofe gallery was prepared 
for the king and queen, who attended during the whole 
trial *, 

AN accufation, carried on by the united effort of three 
kingdoms, again{ft one man, unprotected by power, un- 


afifted by council, difcountenanced by authority, was 


4 Rufh. vol. v. p. 224, ¥ Clarendon, vol. i, p. 216, 
$ Idem ibid, t Whitlocke, p, 40, Ruth, vols ive pe 4fe 


Mav; p< 90. 


hikely 


ély to prove a very unequal conteft: Yet fu 
J i y | 


genius, prefence of mind, difj 


d_by.this 


maonanimous ftatefman, that, while argument and» rea- 
fon and law had any place, he obtained an_undifputed 
victory. And he perifhed at laft, overwhelmed and ftill 
unfubdued, by the open violence of his fierce and.unre- 
lenting antagonifts. 


THE articles of impeachment againft Strafford»are 


twenty-eight in gestae, and ire his condu&, as 


prelident of the council of York, as deputy or lieutenant 
of Ireland; and as counfellor or commander in England. 
But tl though four months were employed by the managers 
in framing the accufation, and all Strafford’s anfwers 


were extemporary ; it appears from comp2 rifon, not only 


from the crime of treafor 1; of which 
there is not the leait appearance, but that his condudt, 
making allowance for human infirmities, expofed to {uch 
fevere fcrutiny; was innocent, and even laudable. 

THE powers of the northern ‘council, while he was 
préfident, had becn extended, by the king’s inftrudtions, 


1 


beyond what formerly had been praé 


But that court 


being, at firft, initituted bya ftretch of royal preroed=. 


tive, it had been 1 prince to vary his, ingtruc- 


tions ; and the Jargeft at cons committed to it, was 
j 


and mot 


altogether as legal ‘as the 


Nor: was it reafonable to conc 


a een Pe 2 Re | Ee | 
uae, that otraitord, had 


Ince Ne 


ufed any art to procure thofe extemfive pov 
never once fat as prefident, . or. cxercifed;one at of jaril- 
diction, after he was invefted with the authority fo mueh 


complained of 3, 1a 


In the government.of adminiftration, hac 


been equally promotive intereft, and that 


of the fubjects committed * lar ge debt he 


had paid off: He had lef 


im In the ex- 
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chequer: The revenues, which never before anfwered 


the charges of government, were now raifed to be equal 
to them”. A {mall ftanding army, formerly i in no 
order, was augmented, and was governed by exact dif- 


cipline :. And a great force was there raifed and aah for 
the fupport of the king’s authority audit the Scottifh 
covenaniters. 

LxpusTry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced 


The fhipping of the kingdom 


amone¢ that rude. pe 
| The cuftoms tripled upon 
the fame rates ¥: “}he exports double in value to the im- 


particularly that of linen, intro- 


duced and promoted *. Agriculture, by means of the 


gradually advancing 


The proteftant religion encour? zed, without the perfecu- 


1 


tien or difeontent of the catholics. 


Tue fprings of authority he had enforced without 
Difcretionary acts of jurifdiction, 


indeed, he had by holding courts-martial, 


billetting foldiers, de ee caufes upon paper- petitions 
before the council, iffuing proclamations, and punifhing 


their infraction. “ee dif{cretionary authority, during that 
age, was ufually exercifed even in En gland. In Ireland, 


it was itill more requifi te, among a rude people, not yet 


thoroughly fubdued, ave rfe to the religion and manners 
] 


of their conquerors, ready on all occafions to relapfe into 


relsellion and diforder. While the managers of the ¢om- 
mons demanded, every moment, that the deputy’s con 
duct fhould be’ examined by the line of rigid law and 
fevere principles ; he appealed {till to the practice of alk 


, and to the uncontroulable neceflity of 


former deputies 


his fituation. 


Ruhh. vol, ive p. 120, 247. Warwick, p. 115. x Nalfon, 
vol, ii, pe 45« y Ruthy vol. iv, pe 124s z Warwick, p. 185+ 
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eae Hee 


So sates bo 


So creat was his art of managing elections, and ba- C HAP, 


lancing parties, that he had engaged the Trifh 
former debts, and for fupport of the new-levied army 3 
nor had he ever been reduced to the illegal expedients 
practifed in England, for the fupply of public necefiities. 
No imputation of rapacity could juftly le againit his 
adminiftration, Some inftances of imperious expreffions 
and even actions may be met with. “The cafe of lord 
Mountnorris, of all thofe which were collected with fo 
much induftry, is the moft flagrant and the leaft ex- 
eufable. 

Ir had been reported at the table of lord chancellor 
Loftus, that Annefley, one of the deputy’s attendants, 
in moving.a ftool, had forely hurt his maiter’s foot, who 
was at that time afflicted with the gout. Perhaps, faid 


Mountnorris,. who was prefent at table, it was do 


née in 
revenge of that public affront which my lord deputy formerly 
put upon him: But HE HAS A BROTHER, WHO WOULD 
NOT HAVE TAKEN SUCH A REVENGE. This cafual, 
and feemingly innocent, at leaft ambiguous, expreffions 
was reported to Strafford ; who, on pietence that fuch a 
fuggeftioa might prompt Annefley to avenge himfelf in. 
another manner, ordered Mountnorris, who was an 
officer, to be tried by a court-martial for mutiny and 
fedition againft his general: “The court, which confifted 
of the chief officers of the army, found the crime to be 
capital, and condemned that nobleman to lofe his head *. 

In vain did Strafford plead ih his own defehce againft 
this article of impeachment, that the fentence of Mount- 
norris was the deed, and that too unanimous, of the 
court, not the act of the deputy; that he fpoke not toa 
member of the court, nor voted in the caufe, but fat un- 
covered as a party, and then inimediately withdrew, to 

® Ruthe vol. iv, p. 137+ 
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CHA P, Jeave them to their freedom ; that fenfible of the i anne 


t 
< 


, of the fentence, he procured his inajelly s free pardon to 


1641. fountnorris ; and that he did mot even keep that noble- 
man a moment in fufpence with regard to his fate, but 


uld fooner lofe his 


inftantly told him, that he himfelf w 


hand than execute fuch a seivielnaa’ nor was his 
In vain did Strafford’s 


that Mountnorris was 


as a furthe 
a man of an infamous cha who paid court, by the 


to all 


while ‘prefent; and 


by the vileft calumnies, when 


And that Strafford, expecting like tréatment, 


ufed this expedient for no other purpofe than’ to fub- 
due the petulant fpirit of the man. Thefe’excufes alle- 
cuilt; but there ftill remains enough to proves 
ind of the deputy, though great and firm, had 
ed by the riot of abfolute power, 


ford was called over to England, he fotind 
falling into fuch confufion, by the open rebel- 


: thing 
lion pe the Scots, and the fecret difcontents of the Eng- 


ev 


had hee a or executed any Violent 


bith, 


for creat ee of Be te <ihide 


eflity is extreme, of any fcruple, 


1c 
ecremony, OF A oe y. But in fact, no illegal advice or 
ft him ; and the whole amount of 
rio a was fome peevifh, or at 
Setishs which, amidtt fuch defperate 


»xtremities, and during a bad ftate of health, had unhap- 


: fallen from Be 


in the main, fo fatisfae- 


tory; when he ate te each particular article of the 
is victory was ftill more decifive, when he 
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brought the whole together, and repelled the imputation Cc ae P. 
of treafon; the crime which the commons would infer Ly 
from the full view of his conduét and behaviour. OF all 164%. 
fpecies of guilt, the law of England had, with the moft 
fcrupulous exactnefs, defined that of treafon ; becaufe on 


that fide it was found moft neceflary to protect the fub- 


n 


ject againit the violence of the king and of his minitters 
In the famous ftatute of Edward III. all the kinds of 
treafon are enumerated, and every other crime, befides 
fuch as are there expreisly mentioned, is carefully ex- 


cluded from that denomination. But with recard to this 


guilt, Am endeavour to fubvert the fundamental laws, the 
ftatute of treafon is totally filent: And arbitrarily to in- 
troduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itfelf a fubvert fon 
of all law; and, under colour of defending liberty, re- 
verfes a ftatute the beft calculated for the fecurity of 
liberty, that had ever been ena¢ted by an Englifh par- 
liament. 

As this fpecies of treafon, difcov ered by the commons, 
is entirely new and unknown to the laws; fo is the fpe- 
cies of proof, by which they pretend to fix that guilt 


upon, the prifoner. They have invented a kind of accu- 


mulative or confirudtive evidence, by which many actions, 
either totally innocent in themfelves, or criminal in a 
much inferior degree, fhall, when united, amount to 
treafon, and fubject the perfon to the higheft penalties 
inflicted by the law. A hafty and unguarded word, a 


rafh and paffionate action, affifted by the 


sleyolent fancy 
of the accufer, and tortured by doubtful conitructions, 
is tranfmuted into the deepeft guilt; and the lives and 
fortunes’ of the whole nation, no longer protected by 
juftice, are fubjected to arbitrary will and pleafure. 

« Were has this fpecies of guilt lain fo long 
“s concealed ?” faid Strafford in conclufion :” ** Where 
‘* has this fire been fo long buried, during {9 many cen- 
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turies, that no fmoke fhould appear, til] ie burft out 
at once, to confume me and my children? Better it 
were to live under no Jaw at all, and by the maxims 
of cautious prudence, to conform ourfelves the bef 
we can, to the arbitrary will of a mafter; than fancy 
we have a law on which we can rely, and find at laft, 
that this law fhall inflict a punifhment precedent to 
the promulgation, and try us by maxims unheard of, 
till the very moment of the profecution. If I fail on 
the Thames, and fplit my veflel on an anchor ; in eafe 
there be no buoy to give warning, the party fhall pay 

me dama 


: But, if the anchor be marked out , then 
is the ftiking on it at my own peril, Where is the 
mark fet upon this crime? Where the token by which 
I fhould difcover it? It has lain concealed, under 
water ; and no human prudence, no human innocence, 
could fave me from aie deftruction, with which I am 
at prefent threatened. 

Ir is now full two hundred and forty years fince 
treafons were defined ; and fo long has it been, fince 
any man was touched to this extent, upon this crime, 
before myfelf. We have lived, my lords, happily to 
ourfelyes at home: We have lived glorioufly abroad 
to the world: Let us be content with what our fathers 
have left us: Let not our ambition carry us to be more 
learned than they were, in thefe killing and deftructive 
arts. Great wifdom it will be in your lordfhips, and 
jut providence, for yourfelyes, for your pofterities, 
for the whole kingdom, to ¢aft from you, into the 
fire, thefe bloody and myfterious volumes of arbitrary 
and conftructive treafons, as the primitive chriftians 
did their books of curious arts, and betake yourfelves 
to the plain letter of the {tatute, which tells you where 
the crime is, and points out to you the: path by which 
you may avoid it, 


Lee 
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« Ler us not, to our own deftruction, awake thofe 
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fleeping lions, by rattling up 4 company of old records, +4 
which have Jain for fo many ages, by the wall,: for- 


gotten and necleéted. Toall my affliGions, add not 


; 
this, my lords, the moft fevcre of any ; that I, for my 
e 


other fins, not for my treafons, be the means of intro- 
ducing a precedent, fo pernicious to the laws and 
liberties of my native country. 

« However thefe gentlemen at the bar fay they fpeak 
for the commonwealth ; and they believe fo: Yet, 
under favour, it is I who, in this particular, fpeak 
for the commonwealth. Precedents, like thofe which 
are endeavoured to be eftablifhed againft me, muft 
draw along fuch inconveniencies and miferics, that, 
in a few years, the kingdom will be in the condition 
exprefled in a ftatute of Henry IV. ; and no man fhall 


know by what rule to govern his words and actions. 


< Jnipose not, my lords, difficulties infurmountable 
upon minifters of {tate, nox difable them from ferving 
with chearfulnefs their king and country. If you ex- 
amine them, and under fuch fevere penalties, by every 
grain, by every little weight ; the fcrutiny will be in- 
tolerable. ‘Ihe public affairs of the kingdom muft be 
left walte ; and no wile man, who has any honour or 
fortune to lofe, will ever engage himfelf in fuch dread- 
ful, fuch unknown perils. 

«« My lords, 1 have now troubled your lordfhips a 
great deal longer than I fhould have done. Were it 
not for the intereft of thefe pledges, which a faint in 
heaven left me, I fhould be loth”—Here he pointed to 


his children, and his weeping topped him.—‘* What I 


ce 


oc 


€¢ 


forfeit for myfelf, it is nothing : But, I confefs, that 
my indiferetion fhould forfeit for them, it wounds me 
very deeply, You will be pleafed to pardon my infir- 
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re faid; but I feeI thall 


I fhall leave it, 
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fufficiently 
‘© vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to the 


of our eternal d 


ation. And fo, my 


fo, with all humi 


lity, and with all tran- 


*< guillity of mind, I fubmit, clearly and freely to your 
‘¢ judgments : And whether that righteous doom fhall be 
“* to life or death, I fhall repofe myfelf, full of cratitude 


‘* and confidence, in the arms of the preat Author of my 


; ”° 
irence *, 


‘atntr, fays Whitlocke ¢ with his ufual candor, 
never any man acted fuch a part, on fuch a theatre, with 


ncy, and eloquence, with greater reafon, 


more wifdom, co 


judgment, and te 


‘ 4 } M 
a better grace in all his 
words and ¢ and excellent perfon; 


rs, fome few excepted, 


71 
and pe 


to re remarkable, that the hiftorian, 
wh erms, was himfelf chair- 
man of that committee, ich conduéted the impeach- 


fman. ~ The accufation 


‘ers divided 


‘The mana 


Sune athe Alp as 
of rhetoric, with all the 


racy of long preparation. 


rafford was abliged to fj h deference and referve 


ile i} 


towards his moft invet enemies, the commons, the 


: ‘ > atinr > he T ws Be , ~lp 
Scottith nation, and the Irith parliament. He took only 


ch article, to recolle& himfelf: 
lixing modefty and 
> fuch a defence, 


ility with firmnefs and vigor 


ufh, vol, iv, p. 650, &cy a Rage at, 


HARLES Tf, 


that the commons faw it impofible, by a leeal profecu- 
i him. 


tion, ever to ohtgin. a fentence a: 


fi 


ky 


Q 
a 


Burt the death ord was too important a ftroke 
of party to be ch pin by any expedient, how- 


x 
ever extraordinary. Be 


les the great genius and autho- 
rity of that minifter, he had threatened fome of the 
popular leaders with an impeachment; and, had he not, 
himfelf, beep fuddenly prevented by an impeachment of 
the commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, 


charged Pym, Hambden, and others, with treafon, for 
having invited the Scots to invade England, A bill of 


attainder was therefore broucht into the lower houfe im- 


ately after finifhing thefe pleadings ; and preparator ry 


to it, a new proof of the earl’s p! oduced, in 


order to remove fuch fcrupies as might be moaned 


rd to a method of proceeding fo unufual and 


irregular. 


Sir Henry Vane, fecretary, had taken down fome 
notes of a debate in council, after the diffolution of the 


ice, he had fent the 


Jaft parliament ; and being at a d 
keys of his cabinet, as was preten ed, to his fon, Siz 
Henry, in order to fearch for fome papers, which were 
fettlement, Young 


neceflary for com plating a marr 


Vane, falling upon this paper af notes, deemed the mat~ 


ter of the utmoft confequence ; and immediately commu- 


nicated it to Pym, who now produced the paper before 


the houfe of commons. The queftion before the council 


2 Or defenfive war with the Scots. . The king 


was ; Offe 
pe ~ 
ropofes this difficulty, ‘* But how can I undertake offen- 
Yo 


<< five war, if | have no more: money ?? The anfwer 
ifcribed to Strafford was in. thefe vords: ‘* Borrow of 
s* the city a hundred thoufand. pounds : Go on vigoroully 
<< to levy fhip-money. Your majefty having tried the; 
«< affections of your people, you are ‘abfelved and loofe 
$ from all rules of government, and may do what power 

ce will 
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F fhe | 


ww — “* fhall be acquitted before God and man, And you 


1641. 


“¢ have an army in Ireland, which you may employ ta 
** reduce THIS kingdom to obedience: For [ am confi- 
** dent the Scots cannot hold out five months.” There 
followed fome counfels of Laud and Cottington equally 
violent, with regard to the king’s being abfolved from all 
rules of government *, 

THIs paper, with all the circumftances of its difcovery 
and communication, was pretended to be equivalent to 
two witnefles, and to be an unanfwerable proof of thofe 
pernicious counfels of Strafford, which tended to the 
fubverfion of the laws and conftitution. It was replied 
by Strafford and his friends, That old Vane was his moft 
inveterate and declared enemy; and if the fecretary him- 
felf, as was by far moft probable, had willingly delivered 
to his fon this paper of notes, to be communicated to 
Pym, this implied fuch a breach of oaths and of truft as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit. That the 
fecretary’s depofition was at firft exceedingly dubious: 
Upon two examinations, he could not remember any fuch 
words: Even the third time, his teftimony was not po- 
fitive, but imported only, that Strafford had {fpoken fuch 
or fuch-like words: And words may be very like in 
found, and differ much in fenfe ; nor ought the lives of 
men to depend upon grammatical criticifms of any expref- 
fions, much lefs of thofe which had been delivered by the 
f{peaker without premeditation, and committed by the 
hearer, for any time, however fhort, to the uncertain 
record of memory. ‘That, in the prefent cafe, changing 
This kingdom into That kingdom, a very flight alteration ! 
the earl’s difcourfe could regard nothing but Scotland, 
and implies no advice unworthy of an Englith counfellor. 


¢ Clarendon, vol. i, p. 224, 229, 230, &c, Whitlocke, p. 41. May, 


P93. P 
That 


- 
Oh Reg Es fs 45% 
That even retaining the expreffion, This kingdom, the © as Pe 
which alone , j 
was the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which 764#- 
alone had thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced to 


obedience. That it could be proved, as well by the 


words may fairly be underftood of - Scotland, 


evidence of all the king’s minifters, as by the known dif- 
pofition of Hs forces, that the intention never was to 
land the Irifh army in E ngland > but in Scotland. That 
of fix other counfellors prefent, Laud and Windebank 
could give no evidence ; Northumberland, Hamilton, 
Cottington, and Juxon, could recolleét no fuch expref- 
fion; and the advice was too remarkable to be eafily 
forgot. “That it was no- wife probable fuch a defperate 
counfel would be openly delivered at the board, and be- 
fore Northumberland, a perfon of that high rank, and 
whofe attachments to the court were fo much weaker 
than his connections with the country. That though 
Northumberland, and he alone, had recollected fome 
fuch expreffion, as that Of being abjalved fr om rules of go~ 
vernment ; yet, in fuch defperate extremities as thofe inte 
which the king and kingdom were then fallen, a maxim 
of that nature, allowing it to be delivered by Strafford, 
may be defended, upon principles the moft favourable to 
Jaw and liberty. And that nothing could be more ini- 
quitous, than to extraG@ an accufation of treafon from an 
opinion fimply propofed at the coyncil-table ; where all 
freedom of debate oe to be permitted, and where it 
was not unufual for the members, in order to draw forth 
the fentiments of others, to propofe counfels very remote 
from their own fecret advice and judgment ‘, 

Tue evidence of Secretary Vane, though expofed to Bilt of at- 
fuch unfurmountable objections, was the real caufe of tinder. 
Strafford’s unhappy fate; and made the bill of attainder 
pafs the commons with no greater oppofition than that of 


£ Ruthworth, vol. ive p+ $60 » 
fifty- 
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CH A P. fifty-nine diflenting votes. But there remained two other 
ing and the.lords, whofe 


egiflature, 


we -~ branches of the | 


4% aflent was requifite; and thefe, if left to their free judg- 
5 


ment, ‘és was eafily forefeen, would reject the bill without 


15} aoe ie dl (Bd 4 eee TS 
fcruple or deliberation, lo overcome this difficulty, 


the eile r ed expedients, for which they 


beholden, partly to their own induftry, part ly to 
the imprude i rfaries, 
N ExT Sunday e bill aie the commons, the 


ations concern- 


aes bi ea of executir ing i i great delin- 
quents *. ‘The populace took the alarm. About fix 


S, flocked 


and furrounded the ghee of foie h 


armed with fwords and c 


The names of the fifty-nine commoners, who had voted 
again{t the bill of attainder, were pofted up under the 


title of Siraj) 


were expofed 


titude. When any of the ed, Pe cry for ufc 


sunded in teats ears: And fuch as 


fhip to that obnoxious minifter, 


th menaces, not unaccompanied with 
ate refolutions in the furious 


5 Cee 
fymptoms of the moft def; 


ling members, by sheik affect 7 coolnefs 


] +e 
vuere, 2 
and indifference, fhowed plainly, that the popular tu- 

lif tt 


mults were not rem *, Buta new dif- 


covery, m t this time, ferved to throw every 


e and combuttion. 


SOME principal officers Piercy, Jermyn, ONeale, 


Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Afhburnham, partly attached 


&, De 43. h Idem ibid, i Clarendon, vol, 1. 
Ps 232,256. Ruth vol. v. pe 248,327y- k Whitlocke, ut fupra. 
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¢o the court, partly difgufted with the parliament; bad © H A P. 


LIV. 


formed a plan of engaging into the kine’s fervice the , , 
rm I gaging g 


Englifh army, whom they obferved to be difpleafed at 
fome marks of preference given by the commons to the 
Scots, For this purpofe, they entered into an affocia- 
tion, took an oath of fecreey, and kept a clofe corre- 
fpondence with fome of the king’s fervants. Theiform of 
a petition to the king and parliament was concerted; and 
it was propofed to get this petition fubfcribed ‘by the 
army. ‘The petitioners there reprefent the great and un- 
exampled conceflions made by the king for ‘the fecurity 
of public peace and liberty ; the endlefs demands of ‘cer- 
tain infatiable and turbulent. fpirits, whom nothing lefs 
will content than a total fubverfion of the ancient confti- 
tution; the frequent tumults which thefe faétious mal- 
¥ontents had excited, and which endangered, the liberty 
of parliament. To prevent thefe mifchiefs, the army 
offered to come up and guard that aflembly. ‘* So fhall 
“ the nation,” as they exprefs themfelves in the con- 
clufion, ‘¢ not only be vindicated from preceding inno- 
** vations, but be fecured from the future, which: are 
<< threatened, and which are likely to produce more dan- 


2? 


‘< scrous effects than the former !.” The draught of 
this petition being conveyed to the king, he was prevailed 
on, fomewhat imprudently, to counterfign it himfelf as 
a mark of his approbation. Butas feveral difficulties oc- 
curred, the project was laid afide two months before any 
public difcovery was made of it, 

Ir was Goring who betrayed the fecret to the popular 
leaders. The alarm may eafily be imagined, which this 
intelligence conveyed, Petitions from the military to the 
civil power are always looked on as difguifed, or rather 
undifeuifed commands; and are of a nature widely dif- 
ferent from petitions prefented by any other rank of men. 


1 Clarendon, vol, i, ps247. Whitlocke, p. 43» 
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Pym opened the matter in the houfe™. On the firft inti. 
mation of a difcovery, Piercy concealed himfelf, and 
Jermyn withdrew beyond fea, his farther confirmed 
the fufpicion of a dangerous confpiracy. Goring deli- 
vered his evidence before the houfe : Piercy wrote a letter 
to his brother, Northumberland, confefling moft of the 
particulars". Both their teftimonies agree with regard 
to the oath of fecrecy ; and as this circumftance had been 
denied by Pollard, Afhburnham, and Wilmot, in all 
their examinations, it was regarded as a new proof of 
fome defperate refolutions, which had been taken. 

‘Fo convey more quickly the terror and indignation at 
th's plot, the commons’ voted, that a proteftation fhould 
be figned by all the members. It was fent up to the 
lords, and figned by all of them, except Southampton 
and Robarts. Orders were given by the commons alone, 
without other authority, that it fhould be fubferibed by 
the whole nation. ~The proteftation was in. itlelf very 
inoffenfive, even infignificant ; and contained nothing 
but general declarations, that the fubferibers would de- 
fend their religion and- liberties °, But it tended to en- 
creafe the popular panic, and intimated, what was more 
exprefsly declared in the preamble, that thefe blefings 
vere now expoied to the utmoft peril, 

ALARMS were every day given of new confpiracies P ; 
In Lancafhire, great multitudes of papifts were gather- 
ing together: Secret meetings were held by them in caves 
and under-ground in Surrey : ‘They had entered into a 
plot to blow up the river with gun-powder, in order to 
drown the city 2: Provifions of arms were making beyond 
fea :. Sometimes France, fometimes Denmark, was form- 


ing defigns againtt the kingdom : And the populace, who 


m Ruth. vol. v. p. 240. " Idem ibid, p. 255. 

© Chrendon, vol. i, p.25z. Ruth. vol. vy. p> 241. . Warwick, p. 280» 

P Dugdale, p. 6g. Franklyn, p, gor, q Sir Edw, Walker, p. 349 
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CHAR ES 


are always terrified with prefent, and enraged with diftant C HA P. 
- Vv 
dangers, were 1 Ail] farther animated in their demands of 


juftice again ft che unfortunate Strafford. 


Tue king came to the houfe of lords : And though he 
exprefled his refolution, for which he offered them any 
fecurity, never again to. employ Strafford in any branch 
of public bufinefs ; he profefled himfelf totally diffatisf fied 
with regard to the circumftance of treafon, and on that 
account declared his dificulty in giving his afient to the 
bill of attainder'. “The commons took fire, and voted it 
a breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any 
bill depending before the houfe. Charles did not. per- 


ceive, that ‘his attachment to Strafford was the chief mo- 


tive for the bill; and that, the greater proofs he gave of 


anxious concern for this minifter, the more inevitable did 
he render his deftruction. 

Axsou’ eighty peers had conftantly attended Strafford’s 
trial ; but fuch apprehenfions were entertained on account 
of the popular tumults, that only forty-five were prefent 
when the bill of attainder was brought into the houfe. 
Yet of thefe, nineteen had the courage to vote againtt 
it*. A certain proof, that, if entire tr eedom had been 
allowed, the bill had been rejected by a great majority. 

In carrying up the bill to the lords, St. John, the 
folicitor-general, adyanced two topics, well fuited to the 
fury of the times; that, though the teftimony againft 
Strafford were not clear, yet, in this way of bill, private 
fatisfaétion to each man’s conicience was fufiicient, even 
fhould no evidence at all be produced; and that the earl 
had no title to plead law, becaufe he had broken the 
Jaw. It is true, added he, we give law to hares and 
deer; for. they are beafts of chace. But it was never 
accounted either cruel or unfair to deftroy foxes or 


= Rufhworth, vol. ve p- 239 © Whitlocke, ps 43. 


wolves, 
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wolves, . where-eyer they. can be found; for they are 
beafts of prey +. 

AFTER popular violence had prevailed over the lords, 
the. fame battery was next applied to force the King’s 
affent. “The populace flocked about Whitehall, and ac- 
companied their demand of juftice with the loudeft cla- 
mours and moft open menaces. Rumours of con{piracies 


againtt the parliament were anew {fpread abroad; ee 


urrections talked of: And the whole nation y 


a a ferment, as threatened fome oreat ee 


imminent convu 


On which-ever fide the king caft 


his eyes, he faw irce or fecurity. All his feryants, 
confulting their own fafety, rather than their maffer’s 


honour, declined interpofing with their adyice between 


him.and his parliament. > queen, terrified with the 
* FS e : aa f re  igmog 7 
earance of fo ty a aanger, and bearing formerly 

J 


no good 
& 


-will to Strafford, was in tears, and prefled him 


de ag which, it was hoped, 
em. n alone, whofe courage 
his other ir vile 


him, if, confcience, he did not approve of the bill, 


is to affent to it’. 


Charles’s. irrefolution ‘and 
2 let- 


STRAFFORD, heari 


e of pub- 


as 
Hee) 
a. 
Hm 


lic peace, to put an end tunate, howeve 


innocent life, and multuous people by 


granting them that ch they were fo im- 


portunate ¥; - ** Tn t] * added he, *¢ my confent will 


“« more acquit you to € 1an all the world can do be- 


*¢ fides. ‘To a -willine man there is no injury. “And as, 


*< by God’s grace, I all the world with a calm- 

** nefs and meeknefs, of infinite contentment to my 
Pr 232+ u Joid, p. 257. Warwick, p. 160. 
p. 258 vel, ¥, ps 251s 


5 “ diflodging 


~ 


z 


N= 


1 


odgins foul ; 


this wor 


A 
difl 
ot 


«<¢ 


c- 


] 
i 


was ¢ 


nvirone 


€ 


wh 
WiCTC 


\7~w be given us for our money? In order to obviate this ob- 


bill was fuddenly brougl 


it into the houfe, and 
rapidity, that the parlia- 
prorogued, or adjourned, 


hurried in like man- 


he agony of grief, 
ratiord’s doom, perceived not 
l > fatal confequence to 
of his “enemies 

ulable 2. In com- 
by which he deemed him- 
l’s murder, this concefion 
made no figure in his eyes*: A circumitance, which, if 


his refolution or penetration, ferves 


to prove the 


» of his heart, and the goodne(s of 


his kt is indeed certain, that ftrong com- 
pun confent to St 1’s execution attended 
this t ce duris > remainder of his life ; 
and es vn fatalend; the memory of this guilt 


dD bs 
recurred upon him. All 


remorfe 


of the extreme violence which was 
> lefs, both in charater and 


meafure; and though he 


es AY 9 rapa we eR, ‘ j the b pease | A 
abandoiied his belt friend, yet was he fill able to pre- 


(enemies 


erve, in fome degree, the attachment of all his adherents. 


“ARY Carleton was fent by the king to inform 


i 5 RE eRe ay eR 
He nndal PC10Oiurion W 


h necejlity had ex- 


‘prifed, and, ftart- 


he words of the feripture, Put not 


¢ 
3 
n 
~ 
n 


92. Ruthwor:h, vol. v. p. 264. 


+ See note | BB} at the end of the y lume b Whitlocke, p 44. 
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colle& his courage; and he prepared himfelf to 


the fatal fentence. Only three days * interval 


ed him. The king, who made anew effortin his behalf, 74% 


and fent, by the hands of the young prince, a letter ad- 
drefled to the peers, in which he entreated them to confer 
with the commons about a mitigation of Strafford’s fen- 
tence, and begged at leaft for fome delay, was refufed in 
both requefts *. 


STRAFFORD, in pafling fronrhis apartment to Tower- 


a) 


hill. where the feaffold was erected, ftopped under Laud’s 
> ? re 


windows, with whom he had lived in intimate 


j the ;- 


friendfhip ; and intreated the afh ce of his prayers, 1m 


The ag 


yronounced, with 


thofe awful moments which were approachii 


eee diffolved in tears ; and having { 


a broken voice, a tender bleffine or his depar 


DI 


funk into the arms of his attendants 


fuperior to his fate, moved on wita an eciat 
I 


what uiua 


and with an ait 


attended him. 


monly fuppor 


and oppreffion: He was not 


: Cy" : 
the affectionate compailion of 
mind, erect and undaunted, foun 


and maintained its unbroken refolutio: 


ae ] +} ee | re 

of death, and the triumphant ext 

enemies. Hi difcourie on the ica 

cency and courage. “ Hie feared, ne talc, that. tne 

s* omen was for the i 1 tion of the 

st ftate, that 1t commence d with the theading of inno 
1 >> LT i + 1y 

€© cent Di00d. flavin i i ther 

and friends wh attended ta eff 

ANG ifitiius 10 atrendacc iad L€%t 


to his nearer relation And n =e 
i} _ 

lit y 

; J 

! rlefs, deprive my 


as 1 WEE BET 0 J al a eeSet yee 
this licence ought to be pract a nex referve, © 
{} } — } ¢A the 
t atonen C pe I ( to tne | 
winch it SBUEE EE! tultain from 
j it-aft 
{1 , 
Dili O even a 


execution, thisovery parlia- 


-hildren the more fevere confequences 


of the violence, swith 


hict hee wrater mv hys rdncted 
whicn the projiecution fh naucted. 


AC 
parliament 


and would cor- 


Id at laft Shaw him me 1 1, 
at jait inow Aim iome inau 


y fati into at the expence 
of his own pr ife, he fo ear- 
neitiy courted were po foned 
py t 1 ) 3 oO! SW it of col the iup- 
pofed attempt to engage the army again hem, ferved 

as a confirmation of 
re 2 Se: 
I i no tol iom 
. ee PP > {; } 
wor:d teeny > elert f rag 
and , } —_ +} y R 
and ti probably We I itt iE 
Which W: I ned \ I i 4s 
a | } } 
ypul uw ¢ { ll anintred 
] aa ane peetns 
jaia to bril the rorces 1mmn ! 
Saas ; Se eat ie a EoD rn 
to tite pari Co £1 Cf OF WhiGn Fier $¢ Gence 
en th and * : nea h} h j " 
aqquits Ta yy, ana 1 [ IDOUTFNGOC 
4 nr ay eae hah fe f Bed 
i SCOUT y jeems fO Fenucr avi juteiy impfrac 
} . Pur 7 ; hart - at r : 
cable’. . By means, however, ot fe fufpicions, was 
uihwortt te 6H BES 2b 
worth, v ive Pp» 557, 568, 569, 570. 
agai Ri : : ; a $3 
h The project of bringing vp the army to London, according to Piercy, 
was propot } put hey ed it Becaufe the Scots, 
vho were in arm 2 fying in their neighbourhood, muft be at Londun as 
foon as the Eng I r yn} wincing, that it 
} no room. to ft veracity ; and confe- 
¢ ‘ ng of this te { se army, which 
shade fuch at tt time, and was a pretenc r fo many violeaces. 
hae , 
; the 
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the fame implacable fpirit {till kept alive; and the com- 


——~. Mons, without giving the king any fatisfa@tion in the 


CHAP, 
LIV. 
3641. 

High com 

mifiion and 


L 
it 


r cham- 
ber abolifh- 


Gd. 


fettlement of his revenue, proceeded to carry their in- 
roads, with great vigour, into his now defencelefs pre- 


rogative!, 


THE two ru] 
for liberty, and an averfion to the chur ch; and to both 
yo 


ons of this parli ament, were zea 


of thefe, nothing could appear more exce ptionable, than 
the court of high-commiffion, whofe inftitution rendered 
it entirely arbitrary, and afligned to it the defence of the 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. The ftar-chamber alfo was 
a court, which exerted high difcretionary powers ; and 


had no precife rule or limit, either with regard 


caufes which came under its jurifdiGtion, or the dé 
which it formed, A bill unanimoufly pafied the houfes 
o abolifh thefe two courts; and, in them, to annihilate 


a | 
i 


ie principal and moft dangerous articles of the king’s 


prerogative, By the fame bill, the jurifdiction of the 


council was regulated, and its ~ whe E, 


Charles hefitated before he gave his affen 3ut finding 

that he had gone too far to retreat,, and sa he pofleffed 
no refource in cafe of a rupture, he at lat affixed the 
royal fanétion to this excellent bill. But to fhow the 
parliament that he was fuffciently apprifed of the import- 
ance of his grant,.he obferved to them, that this new 
ftatute altered in a great meafure the fundamental laws, 
ecclefiaftical and civil, which many of his predeceflors 
had eftablifhed ! 


By removing the ftar-chamber, the kino’s power of 


Co 
o 


binding the people by his ideas was indireGly 
bolifhed ; and that important branch of prerogative, the 


5 


ftrong fymbol of seirsey power, and unintelligible in a 


i Clarendon, vol. i 
Jocke, p.47. Rutt 


Vol, Vi pe 307. 


k Idem ibid, p, 283, 284. Whit- 
hh PD, 1383, 1384, 1 Rufhworth, 


limited 


at remoy ft the 1yitem 
of sovernment more coni ftent and unifo1 Che ftar- 
chamber alon i ons. of 
licatt now 

Hy ig Ss ee 
n , which tax¢ 
nlv of common and ftatute law} the king 


1 1ilue proclan jations 


to. obey them. Tt muft, however, 


ft; 
experiment here m nade by the ; arliz 
-afh ahd adventurous. No government, at that time, 
appe 1 in the world, nor is in the 
aes of any hiftory, which mix= 
ity, Cor to. iom 
1 ; mk 
nably, bet > appear 
>could ever arrive at that 
ftate of perfection, as to fupport itl Jf with no other con- 
; , ; Sag : 
troul than the general and mngid maxims of law and 


equity. But the parliament juftly thought, that the king 
was too eminent a magiftrate to be rufted with difcre- 


tionary power, whith he might fo eafily turn to the de- 


firuétion of liberty. And in the event it has hitherto 


been found, that, though many fenfible inconveniencies 


arife from the maxim of adhering ftridtly to law, yet the 


advantages overbalance them, and fhould render the Eng- 

lith erate reful to the memory of their anceftors, who, after 
o > 

repeated contefts, at laft eftablifhed that noble, though 


dangerous, principle. 
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A sMALL committee of both houfes was appointed to 
attend the ki ‘nto Scotland, in-order, as it was pre- 


tended. to fee that the articles of paciication were 


e-= 


departure, 


Spey ate | “ariel 3 
to have a teck kine pointed, with a 
Wt " rf the king 
power to pa LW i if rie to the King. 
} t 5 
So little 1 | was now pai 
} n VWih Li¢iit 
the eitabinhed Cconmitution OF 


Amupst the great variety of affairs, which occurred dur- 


10f{t overlooked the mar- 
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ie riage of the princefs Mary with Willian 
L Dp 
wre The king concluded 


ss this a alliance without com 
1641, 


cating his intentions to the par! 
propofal with fatisfaGion 4, 


muni- 
lament, who received the 
This was the co mm 
ment of the conneétions with the 
Conne€tions, 


ence- 
family of Orange: 
which were afterwa ards attended with the 


oth to the kined 


mot{t important confequences, b gdom and 


the houfe of Stuart. 


4 Whitlocke, p, 38. 
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s, who firft began thefe fatal commotions, 


that they had finifhed a very pe rious un- 
dertaking, much, to their profit and reputation. Befides 
the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters during 
a twelvemonth, the Englifh parliament had conferred on 


them a prefent of 300,000 pounds for their brotherly 


cet. In the articles of pacification, they were 
declared to have ever been good fubjects 5 and their mili- 
tary expeditions were approved of, as enterprizes calcu- 
lated and intended for his majefty’s honour and advantage. 


To carry farther the triumph over their fovereign, thefe 


terms, fo ignominious to him, were ordered, by a vote 
of parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a day of 
thankfgiving, appointed for the national pacification § : 
All their claims, for the reftriction of prerogative, were 
agreed to be ratified: And what they more valued than all 
thefe advantages ; they had a near profpect of fpreading 


the prefbyterian difcipline in England and Ireland, from 


the feeds, which they had {cattered, of their religious 
principles. Never did. refined Athens fo exult in diffu- 


r pate, vol, i. p. 749. May, p. 104, 8 Rufhworth, ‘vol. v. 
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over a favace world; 
fe herfelf in the view of 
victorious arms; as the 


barbarotis 


Ss authority, and 


itention of ab- 
which 


and of giving fi sfaction, if 


il! 


Ined 


Inititution in 
the Scottith p: were conftituted after 


this ‘manner, 


ls chofe eisht 


bifhops eleGed eight tempo 


ounties, and eight bur- 


confent of the thirty- 


ere 5 ee | epee 
inated lords of arti 


is evident, that all the 


eceliary confequence, depended on 


1p 
he 


an tne former. 


- 1 <} arts 
cing now abolifhed, the parlia- 


: (3 beares 
ortunity, and totally 
ay 


thie: tAnAveshh teu 
til] this important point 


could not 


y {peaking, 
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as no parallel in Eneland, the 
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ed irom tne uniot 


f England would 


Too Cxtci 


by the example. of Scotland, and the too narrow pi 


gative of Scotland be enlarged from imitation of Eng- 


land. Enclifh. were;..at. that time,..a civilized 
R 
PS | 


bedient to. the laws: But among,the Scots, 


it was of little, confequence. how \the laws! were. frameds 


1, while the exorbitant ariftocracy had 
it fo much.in-their power, to! prevent their regular execu- 


tion. 


"THE peers J commons for 


Scottifh 


dvas it: had .been the: practice of 


James, continued 


an RE . 
harles,: to grace Enclifh gentle- 


men with Scotch titles; -all the determinations of parlia- 


edj would vin’ time depend upon 


ins of thefe votes: of foreigners; who 


o 
had:novihtereft or property:im ithe nation, It was-there- 


that) no man fhould 


ed not 10,000 marks 


fhould'be to appoint the 
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yroclamations 


prince, was the article, that no member of the privy 
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whole adminiftration lay, no officer of ftate, none of the 
judges, fhould be appointed but by advice and approba- 
tion of parliament, Charles even agreed to deprive, of 
their feats, four judges who had adhered to his interefts ; 
and their place was fupplied by others more ag greeable to 
the ruling party. Several of the covenanters were “allo 
fworn of the privy council. And all the minifters of 
ftate, counfellors, and judges, were, by law, to hold 
er during life or good behaviour y, 

Yue king, while in Scotland, conformed himfelf ens 
tirely to the eftablifhed chureht and affifted with great 
gravity, at the long prayers and longer fermons, with 
which the prefbyterians endeavoured to regale him. He 
beftowed: penfions and preferments on He; derfon, Gil- 
lefpy, and other popular preachers ; and practifed every 
art to foften, if not to gain, his greateft enemies, The 
earl of Argyle was created a marquis, lord Loudon an 
earl, Lefley was di gnified with the title of earl of Leven ”, 
His friends, he was ob! iged, for the prefent, to neglect 
and overlook: Some of them were difgufted : And his 
enemies were not reconciled ; but afcribed all his careffes 
and favours to artifice and neceflity, 

ARGYL LE and Hamilton, being feized with an appre. 
henfion, real or pretended, that the earl of Crawfurd and 
others meant to aflaffinate them, left the parliament fud- 
denly, and retired into the country : But upon invitation 
and aflurances, returned in a few days. This event, 
which had neither caufe nor effe@ that was vifible, nor 
purpofe, nor confequence, was commonly denominated 
the inerdent. But tl hough the incident had no effet in 
Scotland ;_ what was not expected, it was attended with 
confequences in E ngland. - The Englith parliament, 
which was now aflemb] led, being willing to awaken the 
= 


people’s tendernefs dy ene their fears, immediately 


¥ Burnet, Mem, @ Clarendon, vol, ii, p, 309 


took 


the alarm; as if the n ienants, fo they called the C 


rty, had laid a plot at once to murd 
all the godly in both kingdoms. . They applied, there- 
whom the king, had left general in the 


fouth d; and he ordered a guard to attend 
them *. 
Bur while the king\was employed in pacifying the 


commotions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to 


England, in order to apply himfelf to the fame falutary 


work in that kingdom; he received intelligence of a 


dangerous rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circum- 
ftances of the utmoft horror, bloodfhed, and deyaftation. 
On every fide, this unfortunate prince was purfued with 


c 


murmurs, difcontent, fe 


n, and civil wars; and the 
fire, from all quarters, even by the moft independent 
accidents, at once blazed up about him. 


plan of James, in the adminiftration of 


Trel: 


to reconcile that turbulent .peéple- to the authority of 


.d, continued by Charles, was, by juftice and peace 


oO 


laws, and, introducing art and induftry among them, to 


cure them of that floth and barbarifm, to which they had 


ever been {fu 


In order-to ferve both thefé purpofes, 
and, at the fame time, fecure the dominion of lreland to 
the Enelifh crown, great colonies ot Britifh had been 
carried over, and, being intermixed with the Irifh, had 
every where introduced a new face of things into that 


country. During a peace of near forty years, the inves 


terate quarrels between the nations feemed, in a great 


meafure, to be obliterated ; and though much of the 


landed property, forfeited by rebeition, had been confer- 


red on the new planters, a more t: 


n equal return had 
been made, by their inftructing the natives in tillage, 
building, manufactures, and all the civilized arts of 


irs of the Heufe 
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to greater maturity; and forwarded by his ’vigour and ine 
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r popuiar govern 


all the three kinedo 


b Sir John Ten 


of 


CHARLES 4. 


Of policy were every where abandoned, inorder to 
this ruling paffion. 


Cuartks, unable to refift, had been obliged to yield 


to the Irifh, as to the Scotch and Englith parliaments, 5 
and found too, that their encroachments ftill rofe in pro- 
portion to his conceffions. “Thofe fubfidies, which them- 
felves had voted, they reduced, by a fubfequent vote, to 
a fourch part: The court of high commiffion was deter- 
mined to bea grievance: Martial Jaw abolifhed: The 
jurifdition of the council annihilated: Proclamations 
J 

and atts of ftate declared cf no authority : Every order or 
inftitution, which depended on monarchy, was invaded ; 


e 
and tke prince was defpoiled of all his prerogative, with- 


a 


out the leaft’ pretext of any violence or ill 


adminiftration. 


Tue ftanding army of Ireland was ufually 
men; but in order to aflift the king in fupp: i 
Scotea covenanters, Strafford had raifed 8000 more, and 
had incorporated with them’a thoufand men, drawn from 


the old army ; a neceflary expedient for bef 


and dif 


pline on the new levied foldiers 


men in this army were all catholics; but the 
both commiffion and non-commiffion, were prot S5 
and could entirely be: depended on by Charles 2 


. 1 9] 1 c 
; entertained the greatelt apprenenitons 
v 


is army; and never ceafed foliciting the 
1 nS ee pr Bee) eee oe une 
to break it: Nor would they confent 


| for augmenting the ftanding a 


retaining Ireland in obedience: 
Cr 
s 1 


accufomed to idlenefs, and trained to the ufe of arms, 


ne it dangerous, that 8000 men, 


fos) 


lent and un- 


fhould be difperfed among a nation fo turl 


h ambaffador to have:them 


tranfpe 
Vor. V1. F f vice. 
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c pe P. vice. The Englifh commons, apprehenfive, that regular 
ww bodies of troops, difciplined' in the Low Countries, would 


1641. 


prove ftill more dangefous, fhowed fome-averfion to this 
ing reduced’ his allowance to 4000 


dient ; and th 


men. . But when the Spaniards had hired fhips for tranf- 
t 


porting tl troops, and, the men were ready for em- 


barkation ; the commons, willing to fhow their power, 


and not difpleafed with an opportunity of curbing and 


affronting the king, prohibited every one from furnifhing 


effels for that jeosiews And thus the project, formed by 


Charles, of freeing the country trom thele men,, was un- 


fortunately difappointed ° 
Cue old Irifh rei uated all thefe falfe fteps of the 
Enolith, and refolved to take advantage of them. Tho’ 


animofity againft that nation, for want of an occa- 
) 


fon to exert itfelf, feemed to.be extinguifhed, it was only 


compofed into: a temporary and deceitful tranquillity’. 
ir interefts, both with regard to property and religions 


lated them: to a revolt. No individual of 


Vv 
pt, according to the ancient cuftoms, had the pro- 


perty of ied particular eftate; but as the whole fept had 
tle to a whole territory, sire ignorantly preferred this 


cote aes community before the more oe and nar- 


by the Englifh, An in- 


dulgence, amounting almof a toleration, had been 


given to the cath olic religion: But folong as the churches 
kept from the priefts, 


and the ecclefiaftical revenues wer 


profane heretics, being themfelves difconterited, they en- 
deavoured continually to re tard any cordial reconciliation 
between the Englifh and the Irifh nations. 

TERE was a gentleman, called Roger More,. who, 
though of a narrow fortune, was defcended from an 
$x. Rufhworth, vol. v. p, 381 Dugdale, 


p. 75. May; book ii; ps 3s d Temple, ps 14s 2 
ancjent 


LS) 


obliged to endure the neighbourhood of 


CHARLES: £ 


gricient Irifh family, and was much celebrated among his © H A P. 


countrymen for valour and capacity. This man firit \ camel 


formed the proje€t of expelling the Englith, and afferting 
the independency of his native country °. He fecretly 
went from chieftain to chieftain, and rouzed up every 
latent principle of difcontent. He maintained a clofe 
¢orrefpondence’ with lord Maguire and Sir Phelim 
ONeale, the moft powerful of the old Irifh. By conyer- 


fation, by letters, by his emiflaries, he reprefented to his 


countrymen the motives of a revolt. He obferved to 
them, that, by the rebellion of the Scots, and faction 


of the Englifh, the king’s 


S 


authority in Britain was re- 
duced to fo low a condition, that he never could exert 


himfelf with any ti in maintaining the Englifh 


dominion over Ireland; that the catholics, in the Irifh 


houfe of commons, affifted by the proteftants, had fo 


diminifhed the royal prerogative and the power of 
lieutenant, as would much facilitate the conducting, to 
its defired effe&, any confpiracy or combination, which 
sould be formed ; that the Scots having fo fuccefsfully 
thrown off dependence on the crown of England, and 
affumed the government into their own hands, had fet an 
example to the Lrifh, who had fo much greater oppref- 
fons to complain of ; that the Englifh planters, who had 
expelled them their pofleffions, fuppreffed their religion, 


and bereaved them of their liberties, were but a handfal 
in comparifon of the natives ; that they lived in the moft 
fupine fecurity, interfpe srfed with their numerous ene+ 
mies, trufting to the protection of a fmall army, which 
was itfelf fcattered in inconfiderable divifions throughout 
the whole kingdom; that a great body of men, difci- 
plined by the government, were now thrown loofe, and 
were ready for any daring or defperate e nterprize ; that 


though the catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in fome 


® Nalfon, vol. ii- 
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. tolerable meafure, the exercife of their religion, from the 


moderation of their indulgent prince, they muft hence- 
forth expect, that the government will be conducted by 
} 


other maxims and other principles ; that the puritanical 


‘liament, having at laft fubdued their fovereign, would, 
fio doubt, as foon as they had confolidated their autho- 
rity, extend their ambitious enterprizes to Ireland, and 


make the catholics in that kingdom feel the fame furious 


perfecution, to which their brethren in England were at 
prefent expofed ; and that a revolt in the Irifh, tending 
only to vindicate their native liberty againft the violence 


of foreign invaders, could never, at any time, be deemed 


rebellion; much lefs, during the prefent confufions, 


when their prince was, in a manner, a prifoner, and 
obedience muft be paid, not to him, but to thofe who 
had traiteroufly ufurped his lawful authority f. 


By thefe confiderations, More engaged all the heads of 


the native Irifh into the confpiracy. “Che Englifhof the 


pale, as they were called, or the old Englith planters, 


being all catholics, it was hoped, would afterwards join 


which reftored their religion to its ancient 


and authority... The intention was, that Sir 
‘oirators fhould begin 


out the provinces, 


le, and the other con 


an infurrection on one da 


and fhould attack all'the Enclifh fettlements ; and that, 


on the very fame day, lord Maguire and Roger More 
fhould furp prize the caftle of Dublin. The commence- 
on the < appre ot winter ; 


from Eneland. Succours. to t 


from “Frances in confequence of; a 


ve felves and fips es of 


Sad 


arms they expect 


promife made them by cardinal Richelieu. And many 
Irith officers, who ferved in the Spanifh troops, had 


engaged to join them, as foon as they faw an infurrec- 


£ Temple, p. 72, 73, 78. Dugdale, p. 73- 
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which every day arrived from England,: of the fury ex- _ yy 


prefled by the commons againft all papifts, ftruck frefh 
terror into the Irifh nation, and both ftimulated the con- 
fpirators to execute their fatal purpofe, and gave them 
aflured hopes of the concurrence of all their country- 
men &, 

Sucu propenfity to a revolt was difcovered in all the 
Itith, that it was deemed unneceflary, as it was danger- 
ous, to entruft the fecret to many hands; and the ap- 
pointed day drew nigh, nor had any difcovery been yet 


made to the government. ‘The king, indeed, had re- 


ceived information from his ambafladors, that fomething 
was in agitation among the Irifh in foreign parts; but 


though he gave warning to the adminiftration in Ir 


secret rumours, 


the intelligence was entirely neglected ’. 
likewife, were heard of fome approaching conlpiracy ; 
but no attention was paid to them. ©The earl of Lei- 


cefter, whom the king had appointed lieutenant, remained 


Vil 


in London. — The two juftices, Sir William Parfons and 
Sir. John Borlace, were men of fimall abilities ; and, by 


an inconvenience, common to all factious times, owed 


? 


their advancement to nothine but their zeal for that 


party, by whom every thing was now governed. ‘Tran- 
quil from their ignorance and inexperience, thefe men 
indulged themfelves in the moft profound repofe, on the 
very brink of deftruction. 

Bur they were awakened from their fecurity, the very 


day before that which was appointed for the commence- 


ment of hoftilities. The caftle of Dublin, by which the 


capital Was commanded, contained arms for 10,000 


men, with thirty of.cannon, and a propor- 


tionable quantity of a1 


munition: Yet was tnis important 
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place guarded, and that too without any care, by no 
greater force than fifty men, Maguire and More were 
already in town with a numerous band of their retainers; 
Others were expected that night: And, next morning, 
they were to enter upon, what they efteemed the eafieft 
of all enterprizes, the furprizal of the caftle,. Oconolly, 
an Irifhman, but a proteftant, betrayed the confpiracy to 
Parfons 

for fafety, into the caftle, and re-inforced the guards. 


The juftices and council fled immediately, 


The alarm was conveyed to the city, and all the pro- 
teftants prepared for defence. More efcaped: Maguire 
was taken; and Mahone, one of the confpirators, being 
likewife feized, firft difcovered to the juftices, the pro- 
ject of a general infurrection, and redoubled the appre- 
henfions, which were already univerfally diffufed through- 
out Dublin *. 

Burt though Oconolly’s difcovery faved the caftle from 
a furprize, the confeffion, extorted from Mahone, came 
too late to prevent the intended infurrection. Oneale 
and his confederates had already taken arms in Ulfter, 
The Irifh, every where intermingled with the Englith, 
needed but a hint from their leaders and priefts to begin 
hoftilities againft a people, whom they hated on account 
of their religion, and envied for their riches and profpe- 
rity', The houfes, cattle, goods, of the unwary Eng- 
lith were firft feized. ‘Thofe, who heard of the commo- 


tions in their neighbourhood, inftead of deferting their 


habitations, and aflembling together for mutual protec- 


tion, remained at home, in hopes of defending their pro- 
perty ; and fell thus feparately into the hands of their 
enemies". After rapacity had fully exerted itfelf} cruelty, 
and the moft barbarous, that ever, in any nation, was 


i Ruthworth, vol. v. p. 999. Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 520. May, book ile 
6 k Temple, p. 17) 18, 19,20¢ Ruth, vols ve ps 40a 


t Temple, p. 39, 49, 79: m Idem, p. 42» 


*s 


known 


kmown or heard of, in its Operations. An univerfal 


maflacre commenced of the Englifh, now defencelefs, 


and paflively reli to their inhuman foes. No age, 


ee se ee dhs. wite weenie 
no fex, no condition, was {parec. he wife weeping 
for her 
children, was pierced with them, and perifhed by the 


and, and embracing her helplefs 


fame ftroke". The old, the young, the vigorous, the 
infirm, underwent a like fate, and were confounded in 
ene common ruin. In vain did flight fave from the firft 
aflault: Deftruction was, every where, let loofe, and 
met the hunted victims at every tum. In vain was re- 
courfe had to relations, to companions, to friends: All 


connexions were diflolved, and death was dealt by that 


hand, from which protection was implored and expected. 
Without provocation, without oppofition, the aftonifhed 
Englifh, living in profound peace, and full fecurity, were 
mafiacred by their neareft neighbours, with whom they 
had long upheld a continued intercourfe of kindnefs and 
good offices °. 

Bur death was the lighteft punifhment, inflicted by 
thofe enraged rebels : All the tortures, which wanton 
cruelty could devife, all the lingering pains of body, the 
anguifh of mind, the agonies of defpair, could not fatiate 
revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived from 
no caufe. To enter into particulars would fhock the 
jeaft delicate humanity. Such enormities, though atteft- 
ed by undoubted evidence, appear almoft incredible. 
Depraved nature, even perverted religion, encouraged 
by the utmoft licence, reach not to fuch a pitch of fero- 
city; unlefs the pity, inherent in human breafts, be 
deftroyed by that contagion of example, which tranfports 
men beyond all the ufual motives of conduét and beha- 


your. 
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and compaffionate to thofe of others, 


ft 


ir more robuft companions, in the prac- 
ice of every cruelty °. Even children, taught by the 
example, and encouraged by the exhortation, of their 


£ S 


flayed their feeble blows on the dead carcafles 


. fo childrs at: ¢ha 
lets children’ of the 


4, The very ava- 
rice of the Irifh was not a fufficient reftraint to their 


cruelty. Such was their frenzy, that the cattle, -which 


they had feized, and by ra 


becaufe they bore the name of Enelifh, were wantonly 
flauchtered, or, when covered with wounds, ‘turned loofe 


into the woods and defarts ©, 


+ buildi 


the planters, as if t 
level with 
fhut up 


rifhed in 


the natives, were confu ith fire, 


the oround. 


~ oe = 
aS afrorded 


se 
ed together, and, affum- 


from defpair, were refolved to {weetén death 


hs te ay PE eet ofa ee hey cA 
> On their abtialiins ; t ere difarmed Dy Capi- 


tul promifes of fafety, confirmed by the moft' 
fole But no fooner had they furrendered, than 
the perfidy eq to their cruelty, made 
ther 


of their unhappy countrymen ¢. 
pp j 
# 
t 


@L 4. AC oxic 9 . herr A eae ey 
OTHERS, more ingenious {till in’ their” barbarity, 


> Bvt 


i = 

1 Ay lagi 7 een to SA eG ge Le Cl aseaptee : 

brue their hands in the blood of ‘friends, brothers, pa- 
+} “4 aPC R Pee in 

re them accomplices in 


415. 7 Temple, p. soa 
? 106. Ruth, vol, y. p. 414. 
t Whitlockestp, 4473 “Ruth; ‘vol, v, Ps 416. 


guilt, 
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guilt, gave them that death which they fought to fhun C HAP. 
: 5) y 


: Lv: 
by deferving it”. 
Amrips’ all thefe enormities, the facred name of Re~ 784! 


os 


LIGION refounded on every fide; not to ftop the hands o 
thefe murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to fteel 


their hearts againft every movem ent of human or focial 


fymt elifh, as heretics, abhorred of God, 


hy.) “Phe & 


and deteftable to all holy men, were m ked out by the 
priefts for flaughter ; ; and, of all actions, to-rid the world 
of thefe declared enemies to catholic faith and> piety, 

was reprefented as the moft meritorious ¥. Natures 


which, in that rude people, was fufficiently inclined to 


atrocious deeds, was farther ftimulat« ed by pre ; and 


f 


national prejudices empoifoned by thofe averfions, more 


ble, which arofe from an enr red fuper= 


deadly and incur 


fition. While death finifhed the fufferings of each vic- 


tim, the | with joy and exultation, ftill 


echoed in his expiring ears, that thefe agonics were but 
the commencement of torments, infinite and eternal *. 
SyeH were the barbarities, “by which Sir Phelim 
ONeale and the Irifh in Ulfter fignalized their rebellion : 
An event, memora ble in the annals of human kind, and 
he 


worthy to be in perpe tual deteftation and abhorrence. 


The generous hature of More was fhocked at the recital 
of fuch enormous ¢ aii. He flew to ONeale’s camp; 
but found, that his authority, which was fufficient to 


, 
i 


1 
eeble to 


excite the’ In étion, was too 


reftrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a 
caufe, polluted with fo many crimes; and he retired 
J 


into Flander Sir Phelim, récommenas d by the great- 


nefs of his family, and perhaps too, by the-un iined 


brutality of his nature, though without any courage or 


capacity, acquired the entire afcendant over the northern 


Temple, p..100, weIdem, ps 85, 106. x Temple, 
Be 94, 107, 108s Rufhworth, vol. vs p. 407» 
; 
Te els, 


—, 
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© HAP. rebelsy, The Englith colonies were totally annihilated 
in the open cor intry of Ulfter: The § Scots, at firft, met 
with more ck. treatment. In order to engage 
them to a pafiive neutrality, the Irith pretended to diftine 
guifh between the Britifh nations ; and claiming friend. 
fhip and confan guinity with the Scots, extended not over 
them the fury of their maffacres. Many of them found 
an opportunity te fly the country: Others retired into 
places of fecurity, and prepared themfelves for defence : 
And by this means, the Scottith planters, moft of them 
at leaft, efcaped with their lives z, 

From Ulfter, the flames of rebellion diffufed themfelves, 
in an inftant, over ae other three provinces of Ireland, 
In all places, death anc Pepa iti were not uncommon ; 
though the Irifh, in thefe other provinces, pretended to 
act with moderation and ] humanity. But cruel and bare 
barous was their humanity! Not content with expelling 


the Englifh their houfes, with defpoiling them of their 


goodly manors, with wafting their oulsieindl fields ; th ley 
ftripped them of their ver ry cloaths, and:turned them out 
naked and defencelefs, to all the feverities of the feafon*, 
The heavens themfelves, as if confpiring againft that 
unhappy people, were armed with cold and tempeft, un- 
ufual to the climate, and executed what the mercilefs 
{word had left unfinifhed >, The roads were covered 
with crowds of naked Englith, haftening towards Dublin 
and the other cities, which yet oetepided 4 in. the hands of 
their countrymen, The feeble age of children, the tene 
der fex of women, foon funk under the multiplied rigours 

f cold and hung ger. Here, the hufband, bidding a if 
adieu to his expiring family, envied them that fate, 
which he himfelf expected fo foon to fhare: There, the 
fon, having long fupported his aged parent, with reluct- 


ey pryte 2 Idem, p.4ar. Ruth. vol. i, Pe 416. 
42, b Idem, p, 64. 
ance 
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ance obeyed his laft commands, and abandoning him in CHAP, 
this uttermoft diftrefs, referved himfelf to the hopes of aac 
avenging that death, which all his efforts could not pre- 164%. 
yent or delay. The aftonifhing greatnefs of the calamity 
deprived the fufferers of any relief from the view of com- 
panions in afliGion. With filent tears, or lamentable 
cries, they hurried on through the hoftile territories ; and 
found eyery heart, which was not fteeled by native bar- 
barity, guarded by the more implacable furies of miftaken 


piety and religion °. 


Tue faving of Dublin preferved in Ireland the remains 
of the Englifh name. The gates of that city, though 
timoroufly opened, received the wretched fupplicants, 
and difcovered to the view a fcene of human mifery, be- 
yond what any eye had ever before beheld ¢. Compaflion 
feized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear 
of like calamities ; while they obferved the numerous foes, 
without and within, which every where environed them, 
and reflected on the weak refources, by which they were 
themfelves fupported, The more vigorous of the unhappy 
fugitives, to-the number of three thoufand, were inlifted 
into three regiments : The reft were diftributed into the 
houfes; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to 
recruit their feeble and torpid limbs, Difeafes of un- 
known name and fpecies, derived from thefe multiplied 
diftrefles, feized many of them, and put a f{peedy period 
to their lives: Others, having now leifure to reflect on 
their mighty lofs of friends and fortune, curfed that be- 
ing which they had faved. Abandoning themfelves to 
defpair, refufing all fuccour, they expired; without 
other confolation, than that of receiving among their 
countrymen, the honours of a grave, which, to their 
flaughtered companions, had been denied by the inhuman 
barbarians °. 


s Temple, p. 88. # Idem, p. 62s e Idem, p. 43, 62+ 
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c ey P. . By fome computations, thofe, who perithed 08 all 
Na thefe cruelties, are fuppofed to be a hundred an d fifty, 


~ 
= 


er two hundred thoufand - By the moft mod lerate, and 
probably the moft 


they are made to 
amount to 40,000; if t i 


to] 


vital in fuch cafes, for 


Tue juftices ordered to Du! blin all the bodies of the 


ch were not Giseonrcdlat *e the-rebels ; and 


afflembled a forte of 1500 veterans. They foon 


inlifted, and armed from the magazines above 4000 men 
mores “They difpatched a body of 600 men to throw 


relief into Tredah, befieged by the Irifh. But thefe 
troops, attacked by the enemy, were feized with a panic, 
and were moft of them put to the fword. . Their arms, 
falling into the hands of the Irith, fupplied them with 
what they moft wanted‘, The juttices afterwards thought 
of nothing more than providing for their own fecurity 
and that of the capital. ‘The earl of Ormond, their ge- 
remonttrated a: gainft fuch timid counfels ; but was 


ebliged to fubmit to aut hority, 
THe Englithof the pale, who probably were not, at 
aR” a Fr ik j 


sirit, in the fecret, pretended to blame the infurrection, 
and to deteft the barbarity, with which it was accom- 


panied’s. By their proteftations and declarations, they 


engaged the juttices to fupply them with arms, which 


they promifed to employ in defence of the fovernment }, 
But in a little time, the i 


fts of religion were found 
more Bie over them tha: ard-and duty to their 


. 


native country, They chofe lord Gormanitone their 


jeader ; bake Sei the old Irith, rivaled them in every 


> c } j , 
act of crueity towards the 


2 NG Ace 
3. Befide $ 


; the 
cipal army of the rebels amounted to twenty thou- 


many {maller bodies, difperfed 


f Nalfon, vol. ii. p 905. & Temple, p, 33. R 
Pr 42. h’ Temple, p. 60. —Borlafe lift. p, 28, 
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fand men, and threatened Dublin with an immediate 
fiege 4, 

Boru the Englifh and Irifh rebels confpired in one 
impofture, with which they feduced many ‘of their de- 
luded countrymen : They pretended, authority: from the 
king and ‘queen, but chiefly from the latter, for their in- 
furrection ; and ‘they -afirmed, that the caufe of their 
taking arms was to vindicate royal prerogative, now 
invaded by the puritanical . parliament *. Sir Phelim 
ONéeale, having found a royal’ patent in lord Caufield’s 
houfe, whom he had murdered, tore off the feal, and 
affixed it'to a commiffion, which he had forged for him- 
felf’. 

THE king received an account of this infurrection by 


a meflenger, difpatched from the north of Ireland. He 


immediately communicated his intelligence to the Scot- 
tifh parliament. He expect that the mighty zeal, 


exprefled by the Scots for the proteftant religion, would 
immediately engage them to fiy to its defence, where it 
was fo violently invaded: He hoped, that thew horror 


which now appeared in ifs 


sid all his exhortations : 
ad twice run to 


arins, and affemble 


oreater facility 


their fovereion : He faw wit! 


a ee i GAP ig 


they could now colle& forces, which had been very lately 


difbanded, and which had been fo lo | to military 


difcipline. “Ihe cries .of ed and diftrefled 


brethren in Ireland, he pi would power- 


fully incite them to fend over which could 


atrive fo quickly, and aid them with fu oromptitude ir 


this uttermoit diit 


ufual among religious fects, 


d troops in oppofition to the rights of 


CHAP. 
LY. 
es pom 
164i. 
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parliament, 
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ftimulated either by faction or by interett. They now 
confidered themfelves entirely as a republic, and made no 
account of the authori ity of their prince; which they ha 

utterly annihilated. Conceiving hopes from the it 
diftrefles of Ireland, they refolved to. make an advanta- 
geous bargain for the fuccours, with which they fhould 
fupply their neighbouring natidn. And they caft their 


glifh parliament, with whom they were 


eye on the En 
already fo clofely conne&ted, and who could alone fulff 
any articles; which might ‘ts agreed on, Except dif- 
patching a {mall body to fupport the Scotch colonies in 
Ulfter, they would, therefore, go no farther at prefent, 
than to fend commiffioners to London, in order to. treat 
with that power, to whom the, foy yercign authority was 
now in reality transferred ™ 

THE king too, fenfible of his utter inability te fubdue 
the Irith rebels, found himfelf obliged, in this exiger 


to have recourfe to the Englith parliament, and Apend 


on their afiftance for fupp! 


y.. After communicating to 


them the intelligence, which he had received, he inform= 


ed them, that the infurrection was ‘not, in his opinion, 
the refult ofa iy rafh enterprize, but of a formed confpi- 


racy a gaintt the crown of Eng glat und. To their care and 


wifdom, therefore faid, he committed .the conduc 
and sadesaicl of the war, which, in/a caufe fo diane 
ant to national and religious interefts, muft of neceflity 
be immediately entered upon, and vigoroufly purfued *. 
Tue Englith parliament was now afflembled ; and dif- 
covered, in every vote, the fame difpofitions, in which 
they had feparated. The exalting of their own autho- 
rity, the diminifhing of the king’s, were ftill the objects 
purfued by the majority. Every attempt, which had 
been made to gain the popular leaders, and by offices to 


attach them to the crown, had failed of fuccefs, either 


™ Ruth, vol, ve p. 407, H Clarendony vols iie Pr 30% 
for 


o 


© HA Ras EWS, bi 


for want of fkill in conducting it, or by reafon.of the C H A Ps 
flender preferments, which, it was.then in the king’s ~ 0, 
power to confer. The ambitious and enterprifing patrtots 164% 
difdained to accept, in detail, of a precarious power 5 

while they efteemed it fo eafy, by one bold and vigorous 

aflault, to poflefs themfelves for ever of the entire fove- 

reignty of the ftate. Senfible that the meafures,. which 

they had hitherto purfued, rendered, them extremely ob- 


noxious to the king ; were many of them in themifelve 
] 


exceptionable ; fome of them, ftrictly fpeaking, illega 
they refolved to feek their own fecurity, as well as great- 
neis, by enlarging popular authority in England, The 
great necefiities, to which the 


sae PreAaneee 
was reduced; the 


o 


violent prejudices, which generally, throughout the na- 
tion, prevailed againft him; his facility in making the 
moft important conceffions ; the example of the Scots, 
whofe encroachments had totally fubverted monar 


All thefe circumftances. fz 


Bete 2 Hs } 
r inftigated the comm 
their invafion of royal prerogative. And the danger, to 
which the conftitution feemed to have been fo lately ex- 


pofed, perfuaded many, that it never could be fuficiently 

fecured, but by the entire abolition of that authority, 
: @ 

which had inva 


Bur this project, it had not been in the pov 


in the intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had 
it not been for the paffion, which feized the nation for 
prefbyterian difcipline, and for the wild entl 


which at that time accompanied it. The licence, ‘whic 
i > icp. 


the parliament had beftowed on this fpirit, by checki 


CK 


ecclefiaftical authority ; the countenance and encourage- 
ment, with which they had honoured it; had already 
diffufed its influence to a wonderful degree: And all or- 
ders of men had drunk deep of the intoxicating ‘poifon. 
In every difcourfe or convyerfation, this mode of religion 


entered; in all bufimefs, it had a fhare; every elegant 
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c pny P. pleafure or amufement, it utterly annihilated ; many vices 


1641. 


ened OF COrruptions of mind, it promoted ; even difeafes and 
bodily diftempers were not totally exempted from it ; and 


it became requifite, we are told, for all phyficians to be 


expert in the fpiritual profeffion 


and, by theological 


confiderations, to allay thofe religious terrors, with 
which their patients were fo generally haunted, Learn- 
ing itfelf, which tends fo much to enlarge the mind, and 
humanize the temper, rather ferved on this occafion to 
exalt that epidemical frenzy which prevailed. Rude as 
yet, and imperfe€t, it fupplied the difmal fanaticifm with 
a variety of views, founded it on fome coherency of 
fyftem, enriched it with different figures of elocution ; 
advantages ‘with which a people, totally ignorant and 
barbarous, had been happily unacquainted. 

From policy, at firft, and inclination, now from ne- 
ceflity, the king attached himfelf extremely to the hie- 
rarchy: For like reafons, his enemies were’ determined, 
by one 


1 
monarchy. 


and the fame effort, to overpower the church and 
> L 


WHILE the commons were in this difpofition, the 


Trifh rebellion was the event, which tended moft to pro- 


mote the views, in which all their meafures terminated. 


A horror againft the papifts, however innocent, they had 
conftantly encourag a terror from sie confpiracies of 


lip! 
ole, they had at all times 


o 


that fect, however 


1 


en out a rebellion, 


endeavoured to excite. 


c J 


dreadful and unexpected ; accompanied with circumftances 


the moft de 


ble, of v 


oe record : 


It of the Irith c 


ntd fpofition of men’s 


minds, to attribute to t} 


} 


Accuftomed, 


fo much the 


in all ini s, to join 


papifts, the people immediately fu 


ft} l narty wt he 
atical party with the 


errr re 
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Cet) he 4AQ 
; x : Soe Pe = ‘A 
to be the refult of their united counfels. And when CH 4A# 
aa 
y heard, that the Irith rebels pleaded the king’s com- \y~,-muy 
~ ¥ 1] 1 +7 Sel tena esi: 4 
miffion for all their violences; biwotry, ever credulous  164r. 
and , 2 alle ed without Siu 1 
ana ma nant, ailented WitNoOul icrupie to tn is 


M4 3: Wier | rane } } ss 
impofture, and loaded the. unhappy 
J 


I prince the 
shoie en mitv £ 4 contriv: har! z ] 
Whole enormity of a contrivance fo barbarous and inhu- 
) 


the difficulties and diftrefles 


efled alone the po 


as f n4 mens 
randized themieives ; and it teem 


ct <A eG Spa BR's Sa Tams ye ea ar Se, Rak ges 
nefs, that the [rifh rebellion had fi eceeded, at fo critical 
a juncture, 


cation of Scotland 


. — ty hatin - ean ] m 
prefion of the king’s, by which he commit 


CC 


ct 


the care of Ireland, they immedi: 
interpreted in the moft unlimited 
other occafions, been gradually en 


cutive power of the crown, wh 


moft natural branch of authorit 


Ireland, they at once aflumed it, fully and entirely, as 


a 


if delivered over to them by at 


tr gift or affignment. 
And to this ufurpation the king was ob 


fubmit ; both becaufe of his inability to refift, and lef 


fhould expofe himfelf {till more to the r proach of favour- 


ing the progrefs of that odious rebellion. 


THE project of introducing farther innovations in 


England being once formed t 


commons, it became a necef 
operations with regard to Ireland would, all of them, t 
confidered as fubordinate to the fo 


cefs, when once underta 


rity, and even being, mutt entirely 


, ) oi 
they toox no iteps towards its 


likewife tended to give them the fup 


© See note [CC] at the end of the v 
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foon be excited 


entertained for 


believe, 
that jt I . = 
that it -would be « y their rebel- 


jected encro 
ments on the prerogative. 
nacement of the war, they 


courtfhip and 


7 connexion with 


aaa ee every 


Ireland, ig in thefe military 


enter 


under pretence of the 


[rifh expedition; but referved it for purpofes, whic 


concerned them more nearly: “Fhey took arms from the 


king’ s maga IZINES it ft Kep it 1, with a fecret in- 


tention of emp f; Whatever 
law they 


ir of enab] 


was voted, under col 


ing them to recover 


the royal ‘aflent, his 

p 
1:31 ntale ee 
nicious counteis, which 
1] 


threatened total deftruction to 


throughout al 


c } Pie eres : 
were ror a long time fent over to 


moncy remitted, during the extreme di ftrefs of that king- 
dom; fo itro ment to the com- 


: seine to thofe pious 
zealots,.’ whofe votes bi denchiad nothing but death and 
deftruction to the Irifh rebels. 


‘To make the attack on re 


y by regular ap- 
proaches, it was thought proper to frame a general remon- 
ftrance of the ftate of 


cr ot 
committee, wich, at the firf#t 


lament, 


P Clarendon, vol. it. p, 435 irk Jaiker, p. q. Nalfen, 


vol, ij. p. 618, 
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had been chofen for that purpofe, and which had hitherto © oy P. 
made no progrefs in their work, received frefh injunctions ; 


to finifh that undertaking. 164s 


TuE committee brought into the houfe that remon- Theremon- 
ftrance, which has become fo memorabie, and which was **4A¢¢ 
foon afterwards attended with fuch important confe- 
quences, It was not addreffed to the king; but was 
openly declared to be a appeal to the people. The 
harfhnefs of the matter was equalled by the feve- 
rity of the language. It confifts of many grofs falfe- 
hoods, intermingled with fome evident truths : Mali 
nant infinuations are joined to open invectives: Loud 
complaints of the paft, accompanied with jealous prog- 
nofti 


ever invidious, whatever fufpicious meafure, 


ions of the future. Whatever unfortunate, what- 


ent of his 


embraced by the king from the commencem 
rith mercilefs rhe- 


The unfuccefsful ¢ ex peditions to Cadiz 2 and the ifle 


reion, is infifted on 


toric : 
of Rhé, are mentioned: The fending of fhips to France 
for the fuppreflion of thé hugonots: The forced loarts : 
The illeg 


commands: The violent diflolution of fo 


il confinement of men for not =e 


The arbitrar} 


government W hich always 


queftioning, fining, and. imprif ; 
their conduét in the houfe: The levying o 2 


confent of the commons: The introd 
I Sinan authority © 


tious innovations into the cl h, 
law : In fhort, every thing, which, cither with or w th- 
iven offence, during the courfe of fifteen 


out reafon, had ; 


years, from the acceffion o f the king to the ¢: of ths 
J 
n oe 3 nces 


prefent parliament. And, thoug 


laare pnactea «fi 
laws enacted for 


had been already redrefled, and 
praife of thete 


rainit their return, 
; 


future fecurity 


advantages was afcribed, not to 


4 
ti 


king, but to: the 
parliament, who had extorted his Sane at to fuch f. 
Ge 2 


Nov. 


too, they afferted, towards 
t, than towards the people 
Vitor we he Oe 

whole revenue. rendered i 
whole revenue, rendered it 


Cc 1 their tem 
heir own commiflioners; who were inde-= 
they p nded, liberally 
upports in his necefiities. By an infult ftill more 
evious, the very giving of money to the Sc le- 


- 


VVIN®& wat t their fovereion, they reprefented as an 


ance of their duty towards him.. A I] their grie- 


nad all 
vances, they faid, which amounted to no lefs than a total 
fubverfion of 


' the conftitution, proceeded entirely from 


ned combin: 


n of a popifh fa&tion, who had 
ever f{wayed the king’s counfels, who had endeavoured, 
by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their fi 


7 
|- 


into Enoland and Scotlan< 


ad now, at laft, 


y 


excited an open and blood; 


bellion in Ireland *, 


(rts remonftrance, fo 


ull of acrimony and violence, 
vas a plain fignal for fome farther attacks intended on 
royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the co 


a 


/ 


C 


already made, however important, were not tob 


as fatisfactory. What pretenfions would be a 


how unprecedented, how unlimited, were eafily ima 
gined ; and nothing lefs was forefeen, whatever ancient 
names might be preferved, than an abolition, almof 
1h 
1onftrance met with 
in the houfe of commons, was very great. For above 


peal 


nich probably 


total, of the monarchical government 


oppolition, therefore, which the ren 


fourteen hours, the debate 


Was warmly manage 


from the wearinefs of 


the king’s party, 


chiefly of the elderly people, and men of cool 


CuO 
{pirits, the vote v 


at laft carried by a {mall majority 


a 


ime after, the remonf{trance was or- 


* Ruhh. vol. v. p. 438. Nalfon, vol. ii, p. 694. s Whitlocke; 
P: 490 Dugdale; ps 7x. Nalfon, vol, ii,.p, 663, 
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dered to be printed and publifhed, without being carried) pres Ps 
up to the houfe of peers, for their aflent and concur- Woy 


641. 
rence, rO4t 


WHEN this remonftrance was difperfed, it excited Reevant on 
both fides, 


y-where the fame violent controverfy, which attended 
it when introduced into the houfe of commons. ‘This 
parliament, faid the partizans of that affembly, have at 
laft profited by the fatal example of ‘their predeceffors:; 
and are refolved, that the fabric, which they have gener- 
oufly undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, 


fhail not be left to future ages infecure and imperfe&t. At 


he time when the petition of ri it requifite vindi- 


cation of a violated’ conftitution, was extorted from the 


unwilling prince ; who but imagined, that liberty was at 


{} 1 «} + > Wd itheanratnartl Sveengie 
lait fecurec ind that the laws would thenceforth main- 
tain es in oppofition to arbitrary aut! 


what was the event? <A 7 


to 
the people, or rather their ‘ancient right was more exactly 
defined : But as the power of invading it {till remained in 
} ~ 5 Cr . = ¢ Ps ss he 
the prince, no fooner did an opportunity offer, than he 


totally difregarded all:laws and preceding engagements, 
j g engag 


made his will and pleafure the fole rule of govern- 


ment. ‘Thofe lofty ideas of monarchical government, 
1 


are united in his mind with the irrefiftible illufions of 
felf-love, which are corroborated by his miftaken prin- 
ciples of religion, it is vain to hope, that, in his more 
advanced age, he will fincerely renounce, from any fub- 
fequent reflection or experience. Such converfions, if 
ever they happen, are extremely rare; but to expedct, 
that they will be derived from neceflity, from the jealoufy 
and refentment of antagonifts, from blame, from reproach, 
from oppofition, muft be the refult of the fondeft and 
moft blind credulity. Thefe violences, however necef= 
fary, are fure to irritate a prince againft limitations fo 

G¢3 cruelly 
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metits too, they afierted, towards 
; eminent, than towards the peoples 
ee i (ie : 
his whole revenue, rendered it 
1 ae J J By ee eal . e 
totally precarious, and made even their temporary fup- 
plies be paid to their own commiffioners, who were inde= 
| of him; they pretended, that they had liberally 


1im in his necefiities. By an infult ftill more 


3, the very giving of money to the Scots, for le- 


war againit their fovereign, t they eae cs as an 


of their duty towards him. And all their grie- 
vances, they faid, which amounted to no lefs than a total 
fubve : 


the ee proceeded entirely from 
the formed combination of a popifh faction, who had 
ever fwayed the king’s counfels, who had endeavoured, 
by an uninterrupted effort, to introduce their fuperftition 
into. England and Scotland, and who had now, at laft, 


ion in [reland*. 


fo full of acr rimony and violence, 
was a plain fignal for fome farther attacks intended on 
royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the conceffions, 
already made, however important, were not to be regarded 
as fatisfactory. What pretenfions would be advanced, 
how unprecedented, how unlimited, were eafily ima- 
gined ; and nothing lefs was forefeen, whatever ancient 
names might be preferved, than an abolition, almoft 
total, of the monarchical government of Eng] The 
therefore, which the remonftrance met with 
in the houfe of commons, was very great. For above 
fourteen hours, the debate 


oppofttion, 


was warmly managed; a! 
from the wearinefs of the king’s party, which probabl 


confifted chiefly of 


the elderly people, and men of cool 
{pirits, the vote was at laft carried by a {mall majorit 


fe alowan 8 OR SE mn . 
oi eleven *. some time after 


? Ruh, vol. vi p. 438. 
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dered to be printed and publifhed, without being carried) 
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up to the houfe of peers, for their aflent and concur- Woy 


rence, 


1641, 


WHEN this remonftrance was difperfed, it excited hey on 
oth fides, 


every-where the fame violent controverfy, which attended 
it when introduced into the houfe of commons. This 
parliament, faid the partizans of that aflembly, have at 
laft profited by the fatal example of ‘their predeceffors’; 
and are refolved, that the fabric, which they have gener- 
oufly undertaken to rear for the protection of liberty, 


fhail not be left to future < infecure and imperfect. At 


the time when the petition of right, that requifite vindi- 


cation of a violated conftitution, was extorted from the 


prince ; who but imagined, that liberty was at 


] 
> 


d, and thatthe laws would thenceforth main- 


tain themfelves in oppofition to arbi 


what was the event? <A right was indeed acq 
the people, or rather their ‘ancient right was more exactly 
defined : But as the power of invading it {till remained in 
the prince, no fooner did an opportunity offer, than he 
totally difregarded all‘laws and preceding engagements, 
and made his will and pleafure the fole rule of govern- 
ment. ‘Thofe lofty ideas of monarchical government, 
which he had derived from his early education, which 
are united in his mind with the irrefiftible illufions of 
felf-love, which are corroborated by his miftaken prin- 
ciples of religion, it is vain to hope, that, in his more 
advanced age, he will fincerely renounce, from any fub- 
fequent reflection or experience. Such converfions, if 
ever they happen, are extremely rare; but to expedct, 
that they will be derived from neceflity, from the jealoufy 
and refentment of antagonifts, from blame, from reproach, 
from oppofition, muft be the refult of the fondeft and 
blind credulity. . Thefe violences, however necef- 
fary, are fure to irritate a prince againft limitations’ fo 

Ge cruelly 
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cruelly impofed upon him; and each conceffion, whiclt 


he is enforced to make, is regarded as a temporary tribute 


paid to faction and fedition, and is fecretly attended with 
a refolution of fei izing every favourable opportunity to re- 
tract it. Nor fhould we imagine, that opportunities of 
that kind will not offer in the courfe of human affairs. 
Governments, efpecially thofe of a mixed kind, are in 
continual fluctuation : The humours of the people change 


tually from me extreme to an bers An nor i 
tually from one extreme to noth d efo 


lution can be-more wife, as well as more juft, than that 


of employing the prefent advantages apaintt the king, 


oS 


vho had formerly pufhed much lefs tempting ones to the 


utmoft extremity a ple and his parliament. 


It:is to be feared, ious rage, which has 
cized the multitude, be allowed to evaporate, they will 
return to the ancient ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; 


with it, thofe principles of flavery, which 


cates with fuch zeal on its fubmiffive profelytes. 


itriots, who are now the public idols, may then 


} 


the objeéts of general deteftation; and equal 


of joy attend their ignominious execution, with 
thofe which fecond their prefent advantages and triumphs. 


1 


Nor ought the apprehenfion of fuch an event to be re- 
garded in them as a felfith confideration: In their fafety 
is involved the fecurity of the laws : The patrons of the 
atal blow to the 
conftitution: And it is but juftice in the public to pro- 


conftitution. cannot fuffer without a 


tect, atany haz thofe who have fo generoufly expofed 
? c 
j reft, 


themfelves to the ppest for the public intereit 


Wea hat thougl overnment of Eng 


+ 


in many of its 


Che laws will flourifh the more 


Js of moderation, that the 


the error is 


6 ch 


a } 
reign, than-cn op} 
invafions, they faid, and thofe 


uence, had undoubtedly been made 


re we to look for 


ton tyranny and injuftice of the prince, not even in his 


ambition or immoderate aj 


ound himfelf en: 


after they had emb< 
A y C 


ew 


r af 
airaid 


’ being g foi 
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courfe againft him. 


er s fovereign ble with more moderation of 


té 2 juftice, more humanity, more honour, ofa 
o! animous difpofition. What. pity that 

fuch a prince fhould fo long have been: harraffed with vent 
rigours, fufpicions, umnies, complaints, incroach- 

ments; and been forced from: tl 


path, in which the toc 


iples woul ned: him to beo 
{f feme few inftances are found of pat 
petition of right, which he himfelf the 


ana 


more natural way for hdd 


preventing the return of like inconveniencies, than by a 
: >] 
teal : the revenue be mak 


1e ancientd 
ne ancient a 


From what eye 


What farther fecurity j 


aig 
canbe defired. or ex 


ceffions, fo far from being infufficient for public fecurity, 
have rather erred on the other extreme ; and, by depriv- 
power of felf-defence, are the real caufe 


the commons are snfions 


hithe 


tto unheard of in 


whole fyftem of the conftitutisn. But would they be 


content ‘with moderate advantages, is it not e\ ident, 
that, befides other important conceffions, the prefent par- 
liament may be continued, till the government be accuf- th 
tomed to the new track, and every part be reftored to full 


harmony and concord? . By 


fucceffion 


CHARLES I. fx 


fucceffion of parliaments is eftablifhed, as everlafting © 7 ee P. 
guardians to the laws; while the king pofl fles no inde- cassiilel 
pendent power or military force, by which he can be +64! 
fupported in. his invafion of them. No danger remains, 

but what is infeparable from all free conftitutions, and 


what forms the. very effence of their lil The danger 


ifpofition, and of general 


of a change in the 
difguft, contracted againft popular privileges. To pre- 
vent fuch an evil, no expedient is more. proper, than to 
contain ourfelves within the: bounds of moderation, and 
to confider, that all extremes, naturally and infallibly, 


beset each other. . In the fame manner as the paft ufur- 


pation 


the nec 


s of the crown 


however excufable on account of 


Yr 


4 onrAdaAcatinn® tron S hance. the arnte 
or prov ocations from whence they aroie, 


have excited an immeafurable appetite for liberty ; let us 


beware, left our encroachments, by introducing anare 
make the’ people feek fhelter under the peaceable and de- 
fpotic rule of a monarch. Authority, as well-as liberty, 
is requifite to government ; and is even requifite to the 
fupport of liberty itfelf, by maintaining the laws, which 


can alone reculz 


hat madnefs, while 


e and protect it. 


every thing is fo happily fettled under ancient forms and 


- {hi « “7 ” >. : nre eee 6) SEN earl ar 
inftitutions,’ now more exactly poled and a 


ufted, to try 


j 


the hazardous experiment of a new conttitution, and re~ 


nounce the mature wifdom of out anceftors for the crude 


} 


whimfies of turbulent innovators | Befides the certain and 


inconceivable chiefs of civil war; are not the perils 


1 the delicate fra 


1e of liberty muft inevi- 


ly fuftain amidf the furious fhock of arms? Which- 


ever fide prevails, /he can fcarcely hope to remain inviolate, 
and may fuffer no lefs, or rather greater injuries from 
the boundlefs pretenfions of forces engaged in her caufe, 
than from the invafion of enraged troops, inlifted on the 
aes 


de of monarchy, 


THE 
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Tue king, upon his return from Scotland, was tes 
ceived in London with the fhouts and acclamations of the 
people, and with every demonfiration of regard and affec- 
tion t,. Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor, a man of 
merit and authority, had promoted thefe favourable dif. 
pofitions, and had sisal the populace, who. fo lately 
infulted the king, and who fo foon after made furious 
war upon him, to give him thefe marks of their dutiful 
attachment, But all the pleafure, which Charles reaped 
monftrance of the commons, which was prefented him, 
together with a petition of a like ftrain. The bad coun- 
fels, which he ‘allows are there complained of; his 
concurrence in the Iri bellion plainly infinuated ; the 
{cheme, laid for the ce tia of popery and fup 


from this joyful reception, was foon damped by the re- 


ftition, inveighed againft; and, for a remedy to all thefe 


evils, he is defired to entruft every office and command to 
perfons, in whom his parliament fhould have caufe to 
confide". By this phrafe, which is fo often repeated in 


all the memorials and addrefles of tha at time, the commons 


it themfelves and their ieee: 


d an anfwer to it. In this con- 


der great EE: Not on ily the ears 
£ 


1e people were extremely prejudiced 


beft topics, upon which he could juftify, or at leaft ap 


logize for his former conduct, were fuch as i 


fafe or prudent for him at t 


time to em 
was the national idolatry towards 


blame the gas conduct of thefe af 


So shi were the complai ints ag 


isis} 


t Rufhwort By Vol. Vv. p. 42Q¢ 
vol. ii. p. 6 
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that, had the king afferted the prerogé ative of fupplying, © 4A Pp 
5b Do? LV 

by his own authority, the deficiencies in government, __—)—J 

arifing from the obftinacy of the commons, he w uld have 164% 


enc reafed the clamours, with which the whole nation 
already refounded. Charles, therefore, cot ntented him- 
felf with obferving, in gen ral, that even during that 


period, fo much complained of, the people enjoyed a 


great meafure of h ippinefs, not only comparatively > in 


of their ne aERDONEES but even in refpect of thofe 
ted the moft fortunate. 


fincerity in the pelos 


ision; he co nplained of the 


‘ r . eyo 8 = +4 
wn out in the remonitrance, with 
2 ee had ap ve reat 
though he had protected no mini- 
juftice, retained no unpopular 
fervant, and c nferred offices on no one who enjoyed 

> > 


not 2 high character and eftimation in the public. ‘* If, 


S10 roe nif L 

éc - line this.” he adds, *¢ any malignant party 
1ding this, 4 ads any mailgnant party 

cc e heart, and be to facrifice the peace 

«s of their country to their own ies 


< ends and ambition, unaer whatever pretence of reli- 


« ojion and ¢ hey fhall endeavour to leiien 
“¢ my repu and to wea 

eh de emer | ee to 
ae r and auth ; if they. fhall* attempt, 


laws, to loofen the 


yernment 


© in upon u 
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tly the hard fituation, in which Charles 


ed to con- 


parliamentary enctoach- 


Ss pO 


m 


former til 


which the crown hax 


hed and annihilated : 


ery compatib 


fj j e monarchy, 
In ordér to elude this law, the king offered’ to raife 
I \ 3 for the Irifh fervice: But the com- 
mons were afraid left fuch an a; 1y {hould be too much 


ng to fubmit to fo 

me to the houfe of 

ut the preamble; 
ie 


ion with 


fent be avoided, 
I 


4 


s€ received 


with réfentment. rds, as well as coramons, 


paffed a v« 


, declaring it to be a high breach of privi- 
lege for the king to 


of any bill, which wa 


tation in either of th 


in ag e he 


timents with regard to it, before it be prefented to him 
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for hig aflent in a parliamentary manner. The king was © HA P- 


LV, 
obliged to compofe al] matters by an apology *. mnneese 
[HE gerieral queition, we may obferve, with r { #8 


to privileges of parliament, has always been, anc 


continues, one of the greateft myfteries in the 


(ojo) 


conftitution ; and, in fome refpects, notwithftanding the 
accurate genius of that government, thefe privileges are 


at prefent as undetermined as were formerly the preroga- 


tives of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on 


long precedent cannot be centroverted : But though it 


were certain, that former kings had not in any inftance 


taken notice of bills lying before the houfes (which yet 
appears to have been very ufual) it follows not, merely 


from their never exertir 


» fuch a power, that they had 
renounced it, or never were poflefled of it. Such privi- 
leges alfo as are effential to all free aflemblies which deli- 


l¢ 


berate, they may be allowed to aflume, whatever precedents 


may prevail: But though the king’s interpofition, by an 
offer or advice, does in fome degree overawe or reftrain 


liberty; it may be doubted, whether it impofes fuch 


evident violence as to entitle the parliament, without any 
other authority or conceffion, to claim the privilege of 
excluding it. But this was the favourable time for ex- 
tending privileges; and had none more exorbitant or 
unreafonable been challenged, few bad confequences had 
followed. The eftablifhment of this rule, it is certai 


in, 
contributes to the order and regularity, as well as free- 
dom, of parliamentary proceedings. 

THE interpofition of peers in the ele&tion of com- 
moners was likewife about this time declared a breach of 
privilege ; and continues ever fince to be condemned by 
votes of the commons, and univerfally pra& 


d through- 
out the nation. 


xX Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 457, 455, &c. larendon, vol. it, p. 327+ 
Nalfon, vol, ii, p. 733, 750 751, &c- 
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Every meafure purfued by the commons, and, fill 


Cr 
j 


more, every attempt made by their partizans; were full 


of the imoft inveterate hatred againft the hieratchy; 
and fhowed a determined refolution of fubverting the 


eftablifhment: Befides fummberlets 


whole ecclefiattic 
y underwent 


vexations and per 
from the arbitrary power of the lower h 


; the peers, 
while the king was in Scotland, having pafled an order 
for the obfervance of the laws with regard to public wor- 
fhip, the commons affumed fuch authority; that, by a 
vote alone of their houfe; they fufpended thofe laws, 
though enacted by the whole legiflature: And they par- 
ticularly forbade bowing at the name ‘of Jefus; a prac- 


tice which gave them the higheft fcandal, and which was 


one of their capital objections ag: the eftablifhed 
relicion ¥, They complained of the king’s filling five 
vacant fees, and confidered it as an infult upon them, 


that he fhould complete and ftrengthen an order, which 


they intended foon entirely to abolifh7. They had acs 


1 treafon, for enacting canons 
o 


cufed thirteen bifhops of h 


without confent of a parliame? though, from the foun- 
dation of the monarc no other method had ever been 
practifed: And ears now infifted; that the pee upon 


this general accufation, fhould fequefter thofe bifhops 
Ss > 1 


from their feats in parliament, and commit them to pri- 
fon. Their bill for takings i > votes had 
laft winter been rejected But they agai 
introduced the fame bill, prorogation had ir 


tervened ; and they Sat 7 fome minute alter- 
ations, to elude that rule of fgeclieaian which oppofed 


t 3 this bill to the lords, 


them. And when they fer 
they made a demand, the moft abfurd in the world, that 
the bifhops, being all of them parties, fhould be refufed 


¥ Rufhworth, vol, v. p. 335, 386, Nalfon, vol. ii, p, 482. 


% Nalfon, vol, iis p. 513, @ Ruth, vol, ve p. 359s 
‘. a vote 
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2 > with regard to tha queftion’, After the refolu-C HAP. 
¥ LV. 
tion was once formed by the commons, of invading the ; j 


nment of church and ftate, it could not 14% 
be aaa that their proceedings, in fuch a violent 
attempt, would thenceforth be altogether regular anc 
equitable: But it muft be confefled, that, in their attack 


on the hierarchy, they ftill more openly tranfgrefied 


bounds of moderation ; as fuppofing, no doubt, that the 
facrednefs of the caufe would fufficiently atone for em- 
ploying means the moft irregular and unprecedented. 
This principle, which prevails fo much among zealots, 
never difplayed itfelf fo openly as during the Gantadlions 
of this whole period. 

Bur, notwithftanding thefe efforts of the commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the upper houfe, 
either to this law, or to any other, which they fhould 
introduce for the farther limitation of royal authority. 
The majority of the peers adhered to the king, and plainly 
forefaw the depreffion of nobility, as a neceflary confe- 
quence of popular ufurpations on the crown. “he 


infolence, indeed, of ey commons, and their hauchty 
> é 


} 


treatment of the lords, had already rifen to a great hei 


and gave fufficient warning of their future attem 


upon 
that order. They muttered fomewhat of their regret that 


the 


fhould be enforced to 


y e the kinedom alone, and 
) § 
that the houfe of peers would have no part in the honour. 


Nay, they went fo far as openly to tell the lords, “* That 
é > d 2 


“¢ they themfelves were the repr the 
t whole kingdom, and that the peers w but 


<¢ individuals, who held their feats in a 
«© city: And therefore, if their lordfhips 
y 


«¢ fent to t 


He pail 


1éts neceflary for the prefervation 


*¢ of the people, the fuch of the 
&¢ lords as are_more fenfi of the danger, muft join 
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c i 2 P. “* together, and reprefent the matter to his majefty ¢/” | 4 

LY’. So violent was the d cratical, enthufiaftic fpi 
& amd © § 1en Was tne acmocraticai, en 11aitic {pt trit dif_ at 
1641. fufed throughout the nation, that a total confufion of all tc 
rank and.order was juf to apprehended ; and the th 


wonder was_ not, the nobles fhould 


t] 
eT 
feek fhelter under the throne, but that any of them fhould 


venture to defert it. But a 
many, and carried them wid # 
maxims of civil policy. Amor i 
king are ranked the earl a 


ral, a man of the firft family and fortune, and endowed ‘i 
with that dignified pride, which fo well became his rank : 
{ L) = ae iy ee 7 = x 
and ftation: The earl of Effex, who inherited all his 


father’s popularity, and having, from his early youth, 


s, united to a middling capacity 


fought renown in art 


that rigid inflexibility of honour, which forms the proper 
érnament of a nobleman and a foldier: The lord Kim- 
bolton, foon after earl of Manchefter, a perfon diftin- 
guifhed by humanity, generofity, affability, and every 
amiable virtue. “Thefe men, finding that their credit 


ran high with the nation, ventured to encourage thole 


popular diforders, whi they vainly azined, they 


poffeffed authority fufficient controul. . 
In order to maintain a in the upper houle, y 
the commons had recourfe t populace, who, on 
other occafions, had d them {uch important fervice- 
Amidft the greateft fecu they affected continual fears : 
of deftruction to them{e and the nation, and feemed a 
to quake at every breath or rumour of : 
again excited the people it 
confpiracies, by reports of infurrections f 
ligence of By ns from abroad 
gerous combinations at home ie 


adherents. When Charles difmi 


€ Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 416: 


wn 
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‘they had ordered during his abfence, they complained ; 
and, upon his promifing them a new guard, under the 
command of the earl of Lindefey, they abfolutely refufed 
the offer, and were well pleafed to infinuate, by this in- 
ftance of jealoufy, that their danger chiefly arofe from the 
King himfelf¢, They ordered halberts to be brought into 
the hall where they aflembled, and thus armed themfelves 
again{t thofe confpiracies, with which, they pretended, 
they were hourly threatened. Al {tories of plots, how- 

ver ridiculous, were sta attended to, and were 
difperfed among the multitude, to whofe capacity they 
Were well adapted. Beale, a taylor, informed the com- 
mons, that,’ walking in the fields, he had hearkened ‘to 
the difcourfe of certain perfons, unknown to him, and 
had heard them talk of a moft dangerous confpiracy. »A 
hundred and eight ruffians, as he learned, had been ap- 
pointed to murder a hundred and eight lords and com- 
moners; and were promifed rewards for thefe aflafiinations, 
xs for each com- 


¢ 
5 


ten pounds for each lord, forty fhillings 
moner. Upon this notable intelligence, orders were 
iffued for ay ce een and jefuits, a conference was 
defired with the lords, and the deputy-lieutenants of fome 
fufpected counties were ordered to put the people in a 
pofture of defence °. 


Tue pulpits likewife were called in aid, and refound- 


igion, from 


ed with the dangers, which threatened rel 

he defperate attempts of papifts and malignants. Mul- 
titudes flocked towards Wedftminfter, and infulted the 
prelates and fuch of the lords as adhered to the crown. 


Fhe peers voted a declaration againft thofe tumults, and 


fent it to the lower houfe ; ‘but thefe refufed their -concur- 


rence §, Some feditious apprentices, being feized- and 


a Jou rn, 3oth Nov. 1641. 


committed 
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committed to prifon, immediately received their liberty, 
by an order of the commons £. The theriffs and juftices 
having appointed conftables with {trong watches to guard 
the parliament; the commons fent for the conftables, 
and required them to difcharge the watches, convened 
the juftices, voted their orders a breach of privilege, and 
fent one of them to the Tower*. Encouraged by thefe 
intimations of their ple hice the populace crouded about 
Whitehall, and threw out infolent menaces againft 
Charles himfelf. Several reduced officers and young 
during this-time of dif 
order and danger, offered their fervice to the king. 


gentlemen of. the inns of court, 


Between. them and the populace there pafled frequent 
fkirmifhes, which ended not without bloodfhed. By 
way of reproach, thefe gentlemen: gave the rabble the 
appellation of ROUNDHEADS; on account of the fhort 


cropt hair’ which they wore: Thefe called the others 
YAIVALIERS. ae ches the nation, which was before 


elisious as well as civil caufes 


ig 
of adeieds: was alfo- fupplied with party-names, under 
which the factions might rendezvous: and figmalize their 
mutual hatred i. 

MeanwHiteE the tumults ftill continued, and even 
encreafed, about Weftminfter and Whitchall. The cry 
continually refounded againft Lifsops and rotten-hearted 
lords*, he former efpecially, being eafily diftinguifh- 
able by. their habit,. and being the object of violent hatred 
to all the fectaries,. were expofed to the moft dangerous 
infults',. Williams, now created archbifhop of York, 
having been abufed by the populace, haftily called a meet~ 
ing of his brethrén. By his advice, a proteftation was 


drawn and addrefled to the king and the houfe of lords, 


& Nalfon, vol. ii: p. 784; 792% h Thid. p.792, Journ. 24, 28, 
and 29th of December 1641, i Clarendon, vol, ii. p. 339 


k Idem ibid. p. 339. ran 
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The bifhops there fet forth, that, though they had an 
ment, yet, in 


undoubted -right to fit and vote in par 
coming thither, they had been menaced, affaulted, af- 
fronted, ty the unruly multitude, and could no longer 


with { 


y attend their ee in the houfe. For this rea- 


fon they protefted againft all laws, votes, and refolutions, 


as null and inyalid, which todd pafs during the time 


c 


or 


>] 
their forced and violent abfence. ‘This proteftation, 


which, tho 


juft and leeal, was certainly ill-timed, 


was fignec by twelve bifhops, and communicated to the 


king, who | approved of it. As foon as it was pre- 
I 


fented to the lor that houfe defired a conference with 
the commens, whom they informed of this unexpected 
proteftatim, . The opportunity was feized with joy and 


riumph. An impeachment of high treafon was imme- 


diately fent up againft the bifhops, as endeavouring to 


dubvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legiflature™, “Chey were, on the firit 
demand, ‘equeftered from parliament, and committed to 
cuftody. No man, in either houfe, "ventured to fpeak a 
word in their vindication ; fo much difpleafed was every 
one at the egregious imprudence, of which they had been 
guilty. One perfon alone faid, that he did not believe 
them guilty of high treafon; but that they were ftark 
mad, and therefore defired they might be fent to bed- 


lam % 


A Few days after, the king was betrayed into another 
indifcretion, much more fatal : indifcretion, to which 
all the enfuing diforders and civil wars ought, immedi- 
ately and directly, to be afcribed. ‘This was the im- 
peachmen: of lord Kimbolton and the five members. 

WHEN the commons employed, in their remonftrance 

E > 2 


language fo fevere and indecent, they had not been actuated 


m Whitlodke, p. 51. Rufhworth, vol. v. p. 466,  Nalfon, vol. ii, 
P+ 794s ® Clarendon, vol, ii ps 355+ 
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y by infolence and paffion: Their views were moré 
lid and profound. ‘They confidered, That, in a vio- 


, fuch as an inv afion of the ancient conftitu- 


ped the more leifure was afforded the people to reflect, 


uld they be inclined to fecond that rafh and 


t 


ae ae that the peers would certainly 


refufe their concurrence, nor were there any hopes of 


prevailing on them, but by exciting the populace to 
tumult and diforder; that the employing of fuch odious 


means for fo Sata ee an nee: would, at long-run, lofe 
, SS ah eee 1 _ s. ma? le | LS. 

them ail their popularity, and turn the tide of favo to 
the contrary party ; and that, if the king only remained 
and cautioufly eluded the firft violence of 


in tranquillity, 

the tempeft, he bia in the end,. certainly prevail, and 
be able at scat to preferve entire the ancient laws and 
conftitution. “They were therefore refolved, if poffible, 


a 


to excite him to fome violent paffion ; in hopes that he 
would commit indifcretions, of which they might make 
advantage. 

Ir was not long before they fucceeded beyond their 
raged to find that all his 


that the people, 


fondeft wifhes. Charles was enr 


conceffions but increafed their de 


who were returning to a of duty towards him, were 


acain rouzed to fedition and tumults; that the blackeft 


rainft him, and even the 


calumnies were propag 
Trifh maflacre aferibed to his counfels and machinations 5 
and: that a method of addrefs was adopted not only unfuit- 
1 


eat a prince, but which no private 


1 


able towards fo 


thout refentment. When :he 


entleman. could bear vy 


sonfidered all thefe encre of infolence in, the 


commons,. he was apt .to a ae mea- 


fure, to his own indolence and faci 


the ladies of the court farther 
reprefented, that, if he exerted the vigour, 


jeff yf AANnIKC he — horne 
the majefty of a menarch,. the daring ufurpe 
S E 


CTH ARSE TS) ¥: 


fubje&s would fhrink before him. Lord Digby 


ed on 


of fine parts, but full of levity; and hurt 
pitate paffions, fuggefted like counfels; and 


who, though commonly moderate in ‘his tem 


ever difpofed-to-hafty refelutions, gave way to 
importunity of his friends and fervants ° 


HERBERT, attorney-general, appeared in the houfe of * 


peers, and, in his majefty’s name, entered an accufatior 
of high treafon againft lord Kimbolton and five com- 
moners, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, 
and: Strode, ‘The articles were, That they had traiter- 


oufly endeavoured to fubvert ia fundamenta 


government of the kingdom, to de; 


regal power, and to impofe on 


and tyrannical authority; that they! 


many foul afperfions on his maj 
to alienate the affections of his people, a 
odious to them; that they had attempted to draw his late 


army to difobedience of his royal comn 


with them in their traiterous defi 


yited-and encouraged a foreign power to invade the king- 


dom‘; that they had aimed ati fubverting the ri 


very being ‘of parliaments; that, in order to comp 
their traiterous defigns, they had endeavoured, as far as 


in them lay, by force and terror, to compel the parlia- 


ment to join with them, and, to that end, 


raifed and countenanced tumults againtt 


parliament ; and that they had-traiteroufly confpired to 


levy, and actually had levied, war again{t the king °, 
THE whole world ftood amazed at this important accu- 
fation, fo fuddenly entered upon, without concert, deli- 


beration, or reflection. Some of thefe articles of accufa- 


tion, men faid, to judge by appearance, feem to be 
Cl ii. ps 360. P Whitlocke, p. 50. Rufhworih, 
WOl.V. p. 4736 Valfon, vol, ii, p. 812, Eranklyn, -p. 906. 
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h n nd pelea a oe eae, S-Gns | TPre 
the enterprizes, of which they were 


as they concurred with the majority in their votes and 


proofs might, perhaps, be produced, 


viting the Scots to invade England; 


the act of oblivion w 


ing’s concurrence, had voted that na- 


thoufand pounds for their brotherly 


afiftance f While the houfe of peers are fcarcely able 
to maintain their sieges or reject the bills fent 


them by the commons 


3 


the popi e, fuppofing them inclined, to pafs a fentence, 
which muft totally sesgcu the lower houfe, and put an 
to their ambitious unc ? ‘Thefe five mem- 


x 7 


oular party; and if thefe be taken off, 


be expected by their followers, who are 


es in the fame t 


Jeadeis is ever the laft triumph over a 
1 routed party; but furely was never before 


o the full tide 


D 


. ~ re kctieson ae 2? =e 
ed, in oppolition toa faction, durit 


power and fuccefs. 


men had not leifure to wonder at the indiferetion 


of this meafure: Their aftonifhment s excited by new 


attempts, {till more saees ant udent. A fer- 


n 
i) 


jeant at arms, in the } 
tne nve 


a c 
thant anv fh 
Mitnout any polt- 


to fearch for 


the 


{tudies, were fealed, and locked. The houfe voted ail 


thefe violences to be 


wnded ever ne ] 
manded eyery one to de 


"The king, irritated by all this oppefition, refolved next 


Jay to come in perfon to the houfe, with an intention to WU_— 


demand, perhaps feize in their prefence, the perfons whom 
he had accufed. 

Tus refolution was difcovered to the countefs of Car- 
lifle, fifter te Northumberland, a lady of fpirit, wit, and 
intrigue *. She privately fent intelligence: to. the five 
members ; and they had time to withdraw, a2 moment 
before the king entered. He was accompanied by his 
ordinary retinue to the number of above two hundred, 
armed as ufual, fome with halberts, fome with walking 
fwords. The king left them at the door, and he himfelf 
advanced alone through the hall ; while all the members 


ftood up to receivehim, ‘The fpeaker withdrew from his 


on of it.. The fpeech, 


chair, and the king took poffe! 
which he made, was as follows; ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am 
<¢ forry for this occafion of coming to you. . Yefterday, 
*¢ [ fent a ferjeant at arms, to demand fome, who, by my 


“¢ order, were accufed of high treafon. Inftead of obe- 


«¢ dience, I received a meflage. I muft here declare to 
‘© you, that, though no king, that ever was in England, 
<© could be more careful of your privileges than I fhall 
<¢ be, yet in cafes of treafon no perfon has privilege. 
«Therefore, am I cgme to tell you, that I muft have 
 thefe men wherefoever I can find them. Well, fince 
<¢ J {ee all the birds are flown, I do expect. that you will 
<< fend them to me as foon as they return. But I aflure 
* you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
<¢ force, but fhall proceed againft them in a fair and legal 
<¢- way: For I never meant any other. And. now fince 
“ I fee I cannot do what I came for, I think this no 
«© unfit occafion to repeat what I have faid formerly, that 
<¢ whatever I have done in favour and to the good of my 
“¢ fubjeéts, I do intend to maintain it *,” 
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WHEN the king was looking around for the accufed 
members, he afked the fpeaker, who ftood below, whe- 
ther any of thefe perfons were in the houfe ? The fpeaker, 
falling on his knee, prudently replied: ‘ I have, Sir, 
“¢ neither eyes to fee, nor tongue to fpeak in this place, 
‘<< but as the houfe is pleafed to direct me, whofe fervant 
“‘-Tam. And I humbly afk pardon, that I cannot give 
anfwer to what your majefty is pleafed to 
‘¢ demand of me'.” 


£HE commons were in the utmoft. diforder ; and, 


when ithe e king was dena 


ry “+100 alm 
dar ting, fome members cried aloud, 


oe 
ra) 


9 ae perp reer dt 

ns Privilege i privilege / And the 
a eth can npetieh ea Aa acs cated) Aen 

E sessile Bien till next day °. 


‘THAT €Eveni 


greater apprehenfion, removed into the city, which was 


members, to fhow the 


their fortrefs. “The citizens were, the whole night, 


in arms. Some people, who were appointed. for that 


pDpo 
f 


purpote, or 


aps actuated by their own terrors, ‘ran 
from gate to gate, crying out, that. the cavaliers were 
coming to burn the city, and that the king himfelf was 
at eres head. 

ExT morning Charles fent to the mayor, and ordered 
him to call a common-council immediately. About ten 
o’clock, he himfelf, attended only by three or four lords, 
went to Guildhall: He told the council; that he was 
forry to hear of the apprehenfions entertained of him; 


that he was come to them without any suard, in order 


to fhow how much he relied on. their affections ; and 


that he had accufed certain men of high treafon, againft 


whom he would proceed in a leoal way, and therefore 
prefumed that they would not meet with protection in the 
city. Af 


an 


y other gracious expreffions, he told one 
of the fheriffs, who of the two w: 


ed the leaft in- 


clined to his fervice, that he would dine with him. He 


fn 
aS Citeer 


book ii. p, 20, un Whitlocke, p. 51+ 
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departed the hall w ithour receiving the applaufe,’ which © eer P. 
he expected. In paf | hexheard 

the cry Y> Prit Jiament 16426 
refounding from all aeieetenn One. of the! populace; 

more infolent than the reft, drew nigh to his-coach,- and 


f 


fe] 
4 
4 


called out with a pene voice, Lo your tenti, O 


the words employed by the mutinous [fraelites, when 


they abandoned Rehoboam,, their rafh: and: illecounfelled 
er s10 Ww, 
fovereign 

Weuen the houfe-of.commons ‘met, they affected the 
greatelt di fmay and terror ; Hourning themfelves 
for fome day s, ordered a committee to fit in. merchant- 
tay lors I 


the city, The committee madé- an exact 


enquiry into all circumftances attending the king’s entry 
into the houfe r-Dé 


paffionate {peech; every menacing: 


geftus re.of any, even the meaneff, of his attendants; was 


recorded and aggravated. An intention-of offering vie- 
lence to the cancun of feizing the accufed:members 
in the very houfe, and of murdering.all who fhould make 
refifte ance, Was inferred. And that unparalleled: breach 
: for fo it was called, was till afcribed to.the 


cou 


sand their adherents. . This expreffion, 


morials, and 


at 


prefent, is fo. apt: to excite 
begat at that time the deepeft and 


moit real cc 1out the kingdom. 


A LETT 


communic 


was pretended to be intercepted, and was 


ted to the committee, who pretended to lay 


great ftrefs upon it. 


One catholic. there congratulates 
another on the accufation of the members; and repre- 


fents that 


ent as a branch of the fame pious contrivance, 
which had excited the Irifh infurrection, and by which 


the profane heretics would foon be exterminated in Eng- 


Rush. vol. v, p. 47 Clarendon, vol, ii, p. 361» 


Nalfon, vol, ii, p, 
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Pe ‘Tue houfe again met ; and, after confirming the votes 


LS 


i~— of their committee, inftantly adjourned, as if expofed ta 


ORs FG 


4 


& 
y 


the moft imminent perils from the violence of their 


enemies, ‘This practice they continued for fome time, 
When the people, by thefe affected panics, were deity: 


up to a fufficient deeree of rage and terror, it wa thought 


proper, that the accufed members fhould, wie a tri- 


umphant and military proceffion, take their feats in the 
houfe. The river was covered with boats, and other 
veflels, laden with {mall pieces of ordnance, and prepared 
for fight.. Skippon, whon the parliament had appointed, 

by their own authority, major-general of the city-mili, 
tia’, conducted the members, at the head of this tumul- 
tuary army, to Weftminfter-hall. And when the populace, 
by Jand and by water, palled Whitehall, they ftil! afked, 

with infulting fhouts, (bat has become hl the king ana his 
cavaliers ? And whither ave they fled ? 


Tue king, apprehenfive of danger from the enraged 
multitude, had retired to Hampton-court, deferted by alt 
the world, and overwhelmed with grief, fhame, and re- 
morfe, for the fatal meaures, into which he had been 
hurried. His diftreffed fituation he could no longer 
afcribe to the rigors of deftiny, or the malignity of 
enemies: His own precipitancy and indifcretion muft 
bear the blame of whatever difafters fhould henceforth 
befal him. The moft fai:hful of his adherents, between 
forrow and indig 


ation, were confounded with reflections 
lov 


on what had ade ed, znd what was likely to fol 


? 
every profpect blifted, faction triumphant, the 


peeing 


S 


difcontented populace inflamed to a degree of fury, they 


itterly defpaired of in a caufe, to whofe ruin 


friends and enemies feemed equally to confpire. 


y 


Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 43. % Wi 
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Tur prudence of the king, in his conduG of this 
affair, nobody pretended to juftifr.. The legality of his 
proceedings met with many and juft apologies ; though 
generally offered to unwilling ear. No maxim of law, 
it was faid, is more eftablifhed ormore univerfally allow- 
ed, than that privilege of parliament extends not to trea- 
fon, felony, or breach of peace; nor haseither houfe, 
daring former ages, ever pretendad,: in any ox f thofe cafes, 
to interpofe in behalf of its manbers. ‘Though fome 
inconveniencies fhould refult from the obfervance of this 
maxim ; that would not: be fufficent, without other au- 
thority, to abolifh a principle eftablithed by uninterrupted 
precedent, and founded on the tazit confent of the whole 
legiflature. - But what are the inconveniencies fo. much 


} } 5 ¥*} 
dreaded ? “The on pretence of treafon, may feize 


any members of the oppofite fastion, and, for a time, 
gain to his partizans the majority of voices. But if he 
feize only a few; will he not lof-more friends, by fuch 
a grofs artifice, than he confinesenemies? » If he feize a 
great number ;. is not this expedimt force, open and bare- 
ficed ? And what remedy, in all times, againft fuch 
force, but to oppofe to it a force, which is- {uperior ? 


Even allowing that the king intended to employ y violence, 


not authority, for feizing the members ; thewgh at that 


time, and ever afterwards, he pofitively afferted the con- 
s conduét admit of excufe. Th at the 


is an inviolable 


never yet preterded. And if the com- 


mons Comiple > affront offered them, by an attempt 


to arreft their members in their very prefence; the blame 


mutt lie entirely on themfelv es, who had formerly refufed 


compliance with the king’s meflage, when he. peaceably 


demanded thefe memb The eee is the great 


executor of the 


¢mploygd, both in order. to pr y and.to 
* protege 
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- protect the houfe’ againtt thofe infults which their difobes 

CHARLES knew to how little purpofe he fhould urge 
thefe reafons againft the prefen 
Hevpropofed, therefore, by a’ meflage, that they would 


t. fury of the commons, 


agree upon: a legal method, by which he might, carry on 


his profecution: againft the members, left farther mifuns 
derftandings happen. with regard to privilege. They 
defired him to. lay. the. grounds of accufation before the 
houfe ; and pretended that they muft fir judge, whether 
it- were proper: to: give up their members to a leg ral trial, 
‘The king then informed them, that he would er for 
the caine all profecution : By fucceflive meflages, he 
afterwards offered a pardon to the members; offered to 
goncur in any‘ law that fhould acquit or fecure them; 
@itered any reparation to the houfe for the breach of pri- 
yilege, ‘of which, he acknowledged, they-had reafon to 
complain’, ‘They were refolved to accept of no fatif- 
faction, unlefs he would difcover his advifers in that 
illegal meafure: A condition; to which, they knew, 
that, without rendering himfelf for ever yile and con- 


temptible, he could not poffibly fubmit. Meanwhi 


a 
2 
they continued to thunder againift the violation of parlia- 


mentary privileges, and, by their violent outcries, to 


inflame the: whole nation. . The fecret reafon of their dif- 
pleafure, however obvious, they carefully concealed. In 
the king’s accufation of the members, they plainly faw 
his aaa ment of late parliamentary proceedings ; and every 
tion dreaded the fame fate, fhould 


adherent of the ru dogs fa 
royal authority be re-eftablifhed in its ancient luftre. By 


the moft. unhappy condu&@, Charles, while he extremely 


nents, the will, had alfo encreafed 


augmented, in his’o; 


the ability, of hurting him. 


a See note [DD] at the end of the volume. 
b Dugdale, p. 84, . Rufhworth, vol, v. pe 484, 488, 492, &Ce 
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1 order farther to excite the people; whofe cifpofitions 
were already very feditious, the expedient of petitioning 
was renewed. A petition from the county of Bucking- 
ham was prefented ‘to the houfe by fix thoufand men, 
who promifed. to live and ‘die in defence of the privileges 
of parliament °. The city of London, the county of 
Effex, that of Hertford, Surrey; Berks, imitated this 
example. A petition from the apprentices was gracioufly 
received *. Nay, one was encouraged from the porters 5 
whofe numbers amounted; as -they-faid, to fifteen thou 
fand®. The addrefs of that great body contained «the 
fame articles with all the others ; the privileges of paxli- 
ament, the danger of religion, the rebellion of Ireland; 
the decay of trade. The porters: further defired, that 
juttice might be done upon offenders, as the atrocioufnefs 
of their crimes had deferved. And they added, That if 
fuch remed ies were any longer fufpended, they would be forced 
to extremities not fit to be nites and maké good the fayings 

That neceffity has no law ‘ 

ANOTHER petition was Srefaneed by feveral poor peo~ 


ple, or beggars, in the ‘name of many thoufands more ; 


88 
in which the petitioners propofed as a remedy for the 
public miferies, That thofe noble worthies of the houfe of 
peersy who concur with the happy votes of the commons, may 
Separate themfelves from he refi, and fit and vote as one ent: Ire 
body. The commons gave thanks for this petition *. 

‘THE very women were feized with the fame rage. . A 


brewer’s wife, followed by many thoufands of her fex, 


brought a petition to the houfe ; in which the petitioners 
exprefled their terror.of the pa and prelates, and their 
dread of like maflacres,. rapes, and outrages, with thofe 


which had been exercifed wpon their fex in treland. 


‘They had been neceffitated,. they faid, to-imitate the ex 


> 
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“ample of the woman of Tckoah: And they'claimed equal 


wr Tight with the men, of declaring, by petition; their fenfe 


3642, 


of the public caufe; becaufe Chrift had purchafed them 
at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chrift con= 
fifts equally the happinefs of both fexes. Pym came to 
the door of the houfe; and, having told the female 
zealots, that their petition was thankfully accepted, and 
was prefented in a feafonable time, he begged that their 
prayers for the fuccefs of the commons might follow their 
petition. Such low arts of popularity were affected | 

And by fuch illiberal cant were the unhappy people in- 
one fo civil difcord and convulfions ! 

ALL petitions, in the meantime, which favoured the 
church or monarchy, from whatever hand they came, 
not only were difcouraged ; but the petitioners were fent 
for, imprifoned; and ‘profecuted as delinquents: And 
this unequal conduét was openly avowed: and juftified. 
Whoever defire a change, it was faid, muft exprefs their 
fentiments; for how, otherwife, fhall they be known? 
But thofe who favour mn eftablifhed government in church 
or ftate, fhould not petition ; becaufe they already enjoy 
— they wifh for 5, 

Tue king had poflefled a great party in the lower 
houfe, as appeared in the vote forthe remonftrance ; and 
this party, had every new caufe of difguft been carefully 


avoided, would foon have become the majority; from 


yed by 


the odium attending the violent meafures, em} 
the popular leaders. A great majority he always poflefled 

in the houfe of peers; even after the bifhops were con- 
fined or chafed away ; and this majority ‘ait not have 
been overcome, but by outrages, which, in the end, 


would Have drawn diferace and ruin on thofe who incited 

them. By the prefent fury: of the people, as by an inun- 

dation, were all thefe-obitacles fwept away, and every 
A Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 449 


rampart 
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Farhpart of royal authority laid level with the ground, 
The victory was purfued with impetuofity by the faga- 
cious commons, who knew the importance of a favour- 
able moment in all popular commotions. The terror of 
their authority they extended over the whole nation; and 
all oppofition, and even all blame vented in private con- 
verfation, were treated as the moft atrocious.crimes, by 
thefe fevere inquifitors: Scarcely was it permitted to 
find fault with the condudt of any particular member, if 


he made a figure in. the houfe; and refle&tions, thrown 


1 


out on Pym, were at this time treated as breaches of pri- 
vilege. The populace without doors were ready to exe- 
cute, from the leaft hint, the will of their leaders; nor 
was it fafe for any member to approach either houfe, who 
pretended to controul or oppofe the general torrent. Af- 
ter fo undifguifed a manner was this violence conducted, 
that Hollis, in a Speech to the peers, defired to know the 
names of fuch members as fhould vote contrary to the 
fentiments of the commons!: And Pym faid in the lower 
houfe, that the people muf not be reftrained in the ex- 


f k 


preffions of their juft defires *. 

By the flight, or terror, or defpondency of the king’s 
party, an undifputed majority remained every-where to 
their opponents ; and the bills fent up by the commons, 
which had hitherto ffopped with the peers, and would 
certainly have been rejected, now pafled, and were pre- 
fented for the royal aflent. Thefe were, the preffing bill 
with its preamble, and the bill againft the votes of the 
bifhops in’ parliament. The king’s authority was at that 
time reduced to the loweft ebb. . The queen too, being 
fecretly threatened with.an impeachment, and finding no 
refource in her hufband’s protection, was preparing to 
retire into Holland. ‘The rage of the people was, on ac- 
eount of her rel 


ion, as well as her {pirit and activity, 


i King’s-Deelar. of rath of Auguft, 16423 k Tbid, 


univerfally 


Fk 


> p8a 


oF, 
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Cc pis, P. univerfally levelled againft her. Ufage, the moft igtios 


‘ 


ben, Mitious, {he had hitherto borne with filent indignation; 


1642. 


Theicommons, in their fury againft priefts, had feized 
her very confeflor ; nor would they releafe him upon her 
repeated applications. «Even a vifit of the prince to hig 
mother had been openly complained of; and remonftrances 
againft it had been prefented to her}, Apprehenfive of 
attacks ftill more violent; the was defirous of facilitating 
her efcape ; and fhe prevailed with, the king to pafs thefe 
bills, in hopes of appeafing; for a:time, the rage of the 
multitude ™, 

‘THESE new conceflions; lowever important, the king 
immediately found to have no other effect; than had all 
the preceding ones : ‘They were made the foundation of 
demands ftill more exorbitant, » From the faci ility of his 
difpofition, from the impotence: of | his fituation; the 
commons ‘believed; that he could now refufe them nos 
thing: And they regarded the leaft moment of relax xation; 
in their, invafion of royal: author itys, as highly impolitic, 
during the uninterrupted torrent of iad cael The 

very moment they were informed of thefe laft acquifitions, 
they. affronted the queen, by ope: 


x fome snssiiieeiced 


letters writ to her by lord Digby J hey carried upoan 


impeachment againft Herbert, attor "ney~-general,s for obey- 


ing. his mafter’s commands in accufine their members % 
g 


And they profecuted, with-frefh vicour their plan of the 
y 2 rk 


inilitiay on which: they refted ‘all future hopes of an un- 
controuled authority. 

THE comnions were fenfible, that monarchical vovern- 
ment, which; during fo many ages, had been eftablithed 


in. England; would ee of its former 


dignity,» after the initial hor 


3 


would all their new-invented liz 


s be able seine! 


1 Nalfon, vol. ti. p. 12. p, 4236 
BRam, volvv. p. 489. Clarendo 435, 
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to fupprefs an authority, to which the nation had ever © BE P. 


been accuftomed. The fword alone, to which all hu- (Wy 


man ordinances muft fubmit, could guard their acquired 
power, and fully enfure to them perfonal fafety againft 
the rifing indignation of their fovereign, ‘This point, 
therefore, became the chief objet of their aims. A 
large magazine of arms being placed in the town of Hull, 
they difpatched thither Sir John Hotham, a gentleman of 
confiderable fortune in the neighbourhood, and of an an- 
cient family ; and they gave him the authority of gover- 
nour, ‘They fent orders to Goring, governor of Portfmouth, 


to obey no commands but fuch as he fhould receive from 
od 


+} 
tac 


the parliament. Not content with having oblig 
king to difplace Lunsford, whom he had appointed go- 
vernor of the Tower °, they never ceafed foliciting him, 
till he had alfo difplaced Sir John Biron, 2 man of unex- 
ceptionable charaéter, and had beftowed that command 
on Sir John Conyers, in whom alone, they faid, ud 


could repofe confidence. After hate r a fiaid ate at 

tempt, in which the peers refufed their concurrence, to 
give public warning, that the people fhould put them- 
felves in a pofture of defence againft the enterprizes of 


papifts and other ill-affected perfor 
by a bold and decifive ftroke, to feize at once the whole 


is°, they now refolved, 
power of the fword, and to confer it entirely on their own 
creatures and adherents. 

Tue fevere votes, pafled in the beginning of this par- 
liament, againft lieutenants and their deputies, for exer 
cifing powers aflumed by all their predeceflors, had totally 
difarmed the crown, and had not left in any magiftrate 
military auth aority , fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of the nation. “To remedy this inconvenience now,ap- 
peared neceflary. A bill was introduced and paffed the 


two houfes, which reftored to lieutenants and deputies 


© Ruth. vol. ve pr 459. P Naifon, vol, ii. p. 850. 


ag 423 the 


16420 
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ywers, of which the votes of the commons 
them; but at the fame time the names of 


ill; and thefe 


confifted en of n ment could 
confide. th y were accountable, 
by the exprefs terms of the bill, not to the King, but to 


oe by ol¢ of their enterp to intert 
no {weetnels with their te 


ill fo deftructive of 


folence feemi 


. : 
1 an il 


4 


honourable to the perfon: 


of the kins. ‘I are the words: ** Wh 
aa of late-a m defperate deficn 
g 

“ey i0ufe of ¢ h we ‘have juft caufe 
‘¢ to believe an effect of counfels of papifts 
“é ill-af nave already raifed 
$6 are 2 in L nd. And whereas, 
«* by.re i e re cannot but fear they 
cc eet] ; . i pe 3 


try Shir +} like rebellions 4 i 
Wiil proceed, not only to itir up tne dike repeluons ane 


; but alfo to 


Jelay.. When 
4 $f anted 


or 
ly i grantee, 


a ae ees 
uld evel 


150 feiss 9 A thisinhae etaite his 
si portance, aia uit thereiore reipite nis 
q Lh. vol 
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anfwer till his return '. 


al 
} 


he parliament inftantly dif- C H A Py 
s LV. 


- } 7 ther meflace im oe SE NE Bi, Sie eS Sa LT] 
patched another meilage to him, with folicitations ftill , 
pate! g 1icitations i 
‘ "They es TAA thei ares ATH ot 4 
more importunate. i ney €X] ied their gre t erief on 1642. 
: %, 22d Feb, 


account of his majefty’s anfwer to their juft and neceflary 


: weedeat hat any dz “ j ee 
petition. Th orefented, that any delay, during dan- 


ers and diftractions and preffing, was not lefs 


és PSS ® } ie Yel } eee 0 Nee i” ele a Re Lin aa 
unfatisfactory and deftructive than an abfolute denial: 


They infifted, that it was to fee put in execu- 


r for public fa 


And they 2% 
] 4. - + - | ot SAynronntr 7 ra y- 1 an ; 
affirmed, that the people, in many counties, had applied 


to them for that } >, and, in fome places, were, of 


ree ee ed oa es Meo eye Bory 
this infolence, the king durft 


ipon a flat denial excepting to -the 
upon a flat denial. xcepting : 


} } uch d rite ry 
whicn threw fuch difhonour vu 


he on!w deft 
he only deiire 


thority, if it were defective, fhould firft be coi 


to beftow comm 


for fuch a work", 
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gatives of the crown entire and 
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4 ‘ ; 3 
alone. They inftantly replied, that the dangers and dif- 
tempers of the nation were fuch as could endure no longer 
delay ; and unlefs = king fpeedily complied with their 


demands, they fhould be inforced, for the fafety of prince 


and people, 


of the militia by the authority of 
both houfes, and were refolved to do it accordingly. 
They afferted, that thofe parts of the kingdom, which 
had, from their own authority, put themfelves in a pofture 


of defence during thefe prevailing fears and jealoufies 


had acted fuitably to the declarations and directions of 


both houfes, and conformably to the laws of the king- 
dom. And while they thus menaced the king with their 
power, they invited him to fix his refidence at London, 


where, they knew, he would be entirely at mercy ”. 


<< — am fo much am at this meflage,” faid the 


cof 


king in his prompt rep! that I know not what to an- 


a tong 


s¢-fwer. You fpeak o ” ealoufies and fears ! Lay your 


*¢- hands on your hearts, and afk yourfelves whether I 
y > 

<¢ may not ee be d a medy with fears and jea loufies : 

«< And if fo, I affure you, that this meflage has nothing 


ee cea ae 

«¢ As to the militia, I a fo much of it before I 
« save that anfwer, and am fo much aflured, that the 
anfwer is agreeable to ae in juftice or reafon you 
*¢ can afk or Tin honour grant, that I fhall not alter it 
in any point. 

For my refidence near you, I with it might be fafe 


“¢ and honourable, and that I had no caufe to abfent my- 


<< {elf from Whitehall: Afk yourfelves whether I have 
SS anOL se 

“© WHat would you have? Have [I violated your 
“Jaws? Have I i s any bill for the eafe and 


vol. i. chap, iv, 


CHARLES: TI. 


fecurity of my fubjects ? Ido not afk what you have 
done for me. 


«¢ Have any of my people been tranfported with fears 


‘¢ and apprehenfions ? I offer as free and general a par- 
“5 don yourfelves can devife. All this confidered, 
<¢ there is a judgment of heaven upon this nation, if 
cc 


thefe diftractions continue. 

¢ Gop fo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts 
and intentions are upright for the raainvapatee of the 
“¢ true proteftant profeffion, and for the obfervance and 
prefervation of the laws} and I hope God will blefs 
§* and affift thofe laws for my prefervation ed 


Wo fooner did the commons Bae of obtaining the 


itly voted, that 


thofe who advifed his maje 


ftate, and mifchievous pro 


nation; that this denial is of fuch dangerous confequence, 
that, if his majefty perfift in it, it will hazard the peace 
and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, unlefs fome fpeedy 


1 authority of both 


r 


remedy be applied by the wifd 
t 


houfes; and that fuch of the fubjeéts as have put them- 
felves in a pofture of defence againft the common danger, 


have done nothi 


but what is juftifiable, and approved 


by the houfe z. 


Lest the people might be averfe to the feconding all 


thefe ufurpations, they were plied with rumours of dan- 


ger, with the terrors of in on, with the dread of Eng- 
' 


lith and Irith papifts ; and the moft unaccountable panics 


were fpread throughout the nation. Lord Digby having 


ee ee: A cep pe pag 3 
entered Kinefton in a coach and fix, attended by a few 


livery-fervants,, the intelligence was conveyed to London; 


and it was i 


diately voted, that he had appeared in a 


bof ile manner, to the terror and dfiright of his ma aa $ 


Rufhworth, vol, ve ps» 53% Z Thid, part iii, vol. i, chap, 
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and extort his cons 
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rom t ienominious flavery, 
eatened. The {mall interval of 


ea! AP Csaba Cahn 
€ tafal accuiation of tne 


nt to open the eyes of 


ronlinment, with 4% 


eized. Qne rafh and p 


med but a fmall counterl 
which had been 


many refolved 


3 
learn tran? >i them fror 
ceaom tranimitted them irom 


vol i, chap. ii, Pp. 49 
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their an 
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yandoning all law and 
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for all the counties, 


manifert ufurpation.; an c 
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sn ftriGtly to obferve the law | 


was he determined, he faia, to ob 


to pay it 2 like obedience. ‘The 
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tion; warned the 


liament not to imitate an example, 
on which they threw fuch violent | blame ; and the parlia- 


le they cloathed the fonal fears or ambition 


e of eas and imminent danger, 


made un! xy for the moft exceptionable 


That the liberties of the 


part of the king’ 
longer expofed to“any peril from royal 
authority, fo narrowly circumferibed, fo exaétly defined, 


infupported by revenue and. by military power, 


aintained upon very plaufible topics: But 


danger, wines it. to have any exiftence, was 
t kind 3 
folves all law and le vels all limitations, feems apparent 


fimpleft view of thefe tranfaGtions. So obvi- 


reat, urgent, inevitable; which dif- 


ous indeed was the king’s prefent inability to invade the 
conftitution, that the fears and jealoufies, which operated 
on the people, and pufhed them fo furioufly to arms, 
were undoubtedly not of a civil, but of a reli gious nature. 
The diftempered imaginations of men were agitated with 
a continual dread of popery, with a horror for prelacy, 
with an antipathy to ceremonies and the liturgy, and 
with a violent affection for whatever was moft oppofite 
to thefe objects of averfion. The fanatical fpirit, let 
loofe, confounded all regards to eafe, fafety, intereft; and 
diffolved every moral arid civil obligation ¢ 

Eacu party was now willing to throw on its antago- 
nift the odium of commencing a civil war; but both of 
them prepar od for an event which they deemed inevitable. 
‘To gain the people’s favour and good opinion, was the 


chief point on both fides. Never ‘was there a people lefs 
corrupted by vice, and more aCtuated by principle, than 


the Englith during that perio 
du 


public {pirit, more difinterefted zeal. The infufion of 


: Never were there indivi- 


is who poflefled more capacity, more courage, more 
£ 


© See note [EE] at the end of the volume, 
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one ingredient, in too large a proportion, had corrupted © rity P. 


all thefe noble principles, and converted them into the , nin 


moft virulent poifon. ‘To determine his choice in the 
approaching contefts, every man hearkened with avidity 
to the reafons propofed on both fides. The war of the 
pen preceded that of the fword, and daily fharpened the 
humours of the oppofite parties. Befides private adven- 
turers without number, the king and parliament them- 
felves carried on the controverfy, by meflages, remon- 
ftrances, and declarations; where the nation was really 
the party, to whom all arguments were addrefled, Charles 
had here a double advantage. Not only his caufe was 
more favourable, as fupporting the ancient government 
in church and ftate againft the moft illegal pretenfions : 
It was alfo defended with more art and eloquence. Lord 
Falkland had accepted the office of fecretary ; a man who 
adorned the pureft virtue with the richeft gifts of nature, 
and the moft valuable acquifitions of learning. By him, 
affifted by the king himfelf, were the memorials of the 
royal party chiefly compofed. So fenfible was Charles of 
his fuperiority in this particular, that he took care to 


difperfe every-where the papers of the parliament toge- 


ther with his owa, that the people might be the more en- 


abled, by comparifon, to form a judgment between them: 
The parliament, while they diftributed -copies of their 


own, were anxious to fupprefs all the king 


g’s compofi- 
tions §, 

To clear up the principles of the conftitution, to mark 
the boundaries of the powers entrufted by law to the fe- 
veral members, to fhow what great improvements the 
whole political fyftem had received from the king’s late 
conceflions, to demonftrate his entire confidence in his 
people, and his reliance on their affections, to point out 


the ungrateful returns which had been made him, and 


§ Ruthworth, vol. v. pe 75% 
the 
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the enormous encroachmer infults, and in 


enities, td 


which he had been expof 


s were the tonics, whi 
e were the topics, which, 


much juftnefs of reafoning and propriety of ex. 


41 


were infifted on in the king’s declarations and 


efe writings were ‘of co: 


tended much to recor the nation to Charles, it was 


¢ecil 
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CH A P. openly inlifted by the parliament for their own purpofes, 


LV, 


bem eens 2nd the command of them was given to the earl of Effex, 


4642, 


roth June, 


In London no lefs than four thoufand men inlifted in one 
day ". And the parliament voted a declaration, which 
they required every member to fubfcribe, that they would 
live and die with their general. 

Tuey iffued orders for bringing in loans of money and 
plate, in order to maintain forces, which fhould defend 
the king and both houfes of parliament: For this ftile 
they ftill preferved. ‘Within ten days, vaft quantities of 
plate were brought to their treafurers. Hardl ly were there 
men enow to receive it, or room fufficient to ftow it 
And many with regret were obliged to es back their 


offerings, and wait till the treafurers could find leifure to 
1 


receive them. Such zeal animated the pious partizans of 


o 


n 94 


the parliament, efpecially in the city ! The women gav 
up all the plate and ornaments of their houfes, and even 
their filver thimbles and bodkins, in order to fupport the 
good caufe againi{t the malignants °. 

MEANWHILE the fplendor of the nobility, with which 
the king was environed, much eclipfed the appearance at 
Weftminfier. Lord-keeper Littleton, after fending the 
great feal before him, had fled to York. Above forty 
peers of the firft rank attended the king ?; whilft the 
houfe of lords feldom confifted of more than fixteen mem- 
bers, Near the moicty too of the lower houfe abfented 
themfelves from counfels, which they efteemed fo full of 
danger. “Ihe commons fent up an impeachment againft 
nine peers, for deferting their duty inparliament. ‘Their 
own members alfo, who fhould return to them, they 
voted not to'admit, till {atisfied concernin g the reafon of 
their abfence. 


® Vicar’s God in the mount, © Whitlocke, p. 58. Dugdale, 
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CHARLES made a declaration to the peers, who att ended CH A P, 


him, that he expected from them no obedience to any qin mand 
) J 


commands, which were not warranted by the laws of the 
land. The peers anfwered this declaration by a proteft, 
in-which they declared th heir refolution to"obey no com- 
mands but fuch as were warranted by that authority 4. 
By thefe deliberate SS fo worthy of an Eng- 
lith prince and Englith nobility, they meant to contend 
the furious and Rue eae pishadion jee by the par- 
liament. 

THE queen, difpofing of the crown-jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchafe a cargo of arms and ammu- 


nition. Part of thefe, after efcaping many perils, arrived 


{afely to the king. His preparations were not near fo 


* to remove 


forward as thofe of the parliament. © In or 
all jealoufy, he had refolved, that their ufurpations and 
ilecal 


and thought, that, to recover the confidence of 


pretenfions fhould be apparent to the whole world, 


he people, 


was a po int much more mater ial to his inte than the 


collecting of any m 


5 Or 


tion’ no longer admit- 


yred“himfelf for defence: 
With a fpirit, 


one party apprehended, nor the other expected, he em- 


ployed all the advantages which re 
roufed up his adherents to arms, 1 
prince’s ius en¢reafed in proportion to his diffic e 


and he never appeared greater than when plunged-into the 


deepeft perils and diff From tl 


indeed, of Cha in part the 


which Ex ; at this time involved. 


fed him 


errors, or rather weaknefles, had rai 


q Rufhworth, vel. ve p. 626, 627. May, book ii, p. 36. W arwicks 
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to a total abo- 


ment fhould have place, according to advice of parlia- 
that tl dina it litia, b 
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€ would not long flourifh, when the ftock upon which © HA Ps 


i 


ed, by the king and all his counfellors, 


fo ignominious a peace. harles accordingly refolved 
1 he 
his 


but there ftill remained to him a good caufe, 


hearts of his loyal fubje€ts, which, with God’s 
he doubted not, would recover all the reft.” 


herefore fome forces, he advanced fouthwards ; 


he erected his ro 


yal ftandard, the 
of difcord and civil war throughout the 
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Commencement of the civil war—--State of parties— 
Battle of Edgehill. Negotiation at Oxford—— 


Victories of the royalifts in the weft Battle of 


Stratton———Of Lanfdown—--Of Roundway-down 

—--Death of Hambden Briftol taken-—Siege 

of Gloucefter battle of Newbury Adzions in 

the north of England Solemn league and cove- 

nant Arming of the Scots State of Ireland. 

CHAP, HEN two names, fo facred in the Englifh con- 

— 3 ftitution as thofe of Kinc and PARLIAMENT, 

1642. were placed in oppofition to each other; no wonder the 
Commence- 


ment of the People were divided in their choice, and were agitated 
ewilwar. with the moft violent animofities and factions. 

THE nobility, and more confiderable gentry; dreading 

a total confufion of rank from the fury of the populace, 

inlifted themfelves in defence of the monarch, from whom 

they received, and to whom they communicated their 

State of par- luftre. Animated with the fpirit of loyalty, derived 

ties. from their anceftors, they adhered to the ancient princi- 

ples of the conftitution, and valued themfelves on exert- 

ing the maxims, as well as inheriting the poflefiions, of 

the old Englifh families. And while they pafled their 


ile 

time moftly in their country-feats, they were furprifed to 
4 > d z 

hear of opinions prevailing, with which they had ever 

been unacquainted, and which implied, not a limitation, 

but an abolition almoft total, of monarchical authority. 


Tue city of London, on the other hand, and moft of 


i I, a 


the great corporations, took part with the parliament, and 


a 
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adopted with zeal thofe democratical principles, on which © pat P. 


the pretenfions of that aflembly were founded. The g£0- LAWN 
I 6 


vernment of cities, which, even under abfolute monar- 
chies, is commonly republican, inclined them to this 
party: The fmall hereditary influence, which can be 
retained over the induftrious inhabitants of towns; the 
natural independence of citizens ; and the forcé of popular 
currents over thofe more numerous aflociations of man- 
kind ; all thefe caufes gave, there, authority to the new 
principles propagated throughout the nation. _Many 
families too, which had lately been enriched by com- 
merce, faw with indignation, that, notwithftanding their 
opulence, they could not raife themfelves to a level with 
the ancient gentry: They therefore adhered to a power; 
by whofe fuccefs they hoped to aequire rank and confider- 
ation', And the new fplendor and glory of the Dutch 
commonwealth, where liberty fo happily fupported induf- 
try, made the commercial part of the nation defire to feé 
a like form of government eftablifhed in England. 

THE genius of the two religions, fo clofely at this 
time interwoven with politics, correfponded exaétly to 
thefe divifions. The prefbyterian religion was new, re- 
publican, and fuited to the’geniys of the poprilace : The 
other. had an air of greater fhow and ornament, was 
eftablifhed on ancient authority, and bore ‘an affinity to 


the kingly and ariftocratical parts of the conftitution, 


The devotees of prefbytery became of courfe zealous par-= 


tizans of the parliament: ‘The friends of the epife 


church valued themfelves on defend 


monarchy. 

Some men alfo there were of liberal education, who, 
being either carelefs or ignorant of thofe difputes, ban- 
died about by the clergy of both fides, afpired to nothing 
but an eafy enjoyment of life, amidft the jovial entertain- 

t Clarendon, vol. tii, p. 4e 
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CHAP. ment and focial intercourfe of their companions. All 


iy thefe focked to the king’s ftandard, where they breathed 


a freer air, and were exempted from that rigid precifenels 


and melancholy aufterity, which reigned among the par- 


liamentary party. 
NEVER was a el more unequal than feemed at 
firft that between contending parties: Almoft every 
antave lay againft the royal caufe, ‘The king’s reve- 
had been feized, from the beginning, by the parlia- 
, who iflued out to him, from time to time, {mall 
fums fe prefent fubfiftence ; and as foon as he with- 
jrew to they totally topped all payments. Lon- 
ion ind ea-ports, except Newcaftle, being in 
thei is, the cuftoms yielded them a certain and con- 


ble fupply of money ; and all contributions, loans, 


were more eafily raifed from the cities, 


the ready money, and where men lived 


‘ion, than they could be levied by the 


open countries, which, after fome time, 


And the earl of 


Nc having embraced the 
D at their defire, the 
; utenant; who at once eftablith- 
ed his authority in the fleet, and kept the entire dominion 


ah . bits 7 Pa or 1 
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of the fea in the hands OF that affembly. 
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THE veneration for parliaments was at that time exe CH A P. 


treme throughout the nation". The cuftom of reviline 


thofe affemblies f for corruption, as it had no pretence, fo 


was it unknown, during all former Few 6r ho in 


ftances of their encroachins ambitioi or felfifh claims had 
- 2 
hitherto been obferved. Men confid the houfe of 


commons, in no other light than as the reprefentatives o 


the nation, whofe bntenott was the fame with that of ihe 


public, who were the eternal guar and liberty 


and whom no motive, but the Hebelficn defence of the 
people, could ever engage in an oppc 


The torrent, therefore, of general 


parliament. What is the great advant. 


the privilege of affixing epithets fell 
party. The king’s adherents were the 


Malicnant: Their adverfaries were th 
Well-affecied. And as the force of the 


united than that of the country, and at o 


and protection to the parliamentary anh who could 
eafily fupprefs the royalifts in their ne 


the whole kingdom, at the commenc 


ars 
feemed to be in the hands of the parliament ~, 

Wuart alone gave the king ifation for al} 
the advantages poflefk d by his 5 wa ke na 
ture and qualities of his adherents e bravery and 
activity were hoped for, from the gen {pirit the 
nobles arid geritry, than from the bale d ; fF the 
multitude. And as the men of éftates, at their own ex- 
pence, levied and armed their tenants : befides an attache 
ment to their mafters, greater forte and « rage were to 
be expected in thefe rufti troops, than inthe fic 

i hu i t 
i a en fely li 
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CH A P. commotions; and this ifland enjoyed the fingular advan- 


LVL. 


was tage (for fuch it furely was) of fighting out its own 


1642, 


quarrels without the interpofition of foreigners. France, 
from policy, had fomented the firft diforders in Scotland; 
had fent over arms to the Irifh rebels ; and continued to 
give countenance to the Englifh parliament : Spain, from 
bigotry, furnifhed the Irifh with fome fupplies of money 
and arms. ‘The prince of Orange, clofely allied to the 
crown, encouraged Englifh officers, who ferved in the 
Low Countries, to inlift in the king’s army: The Scot- 
tifh officers, who had been formed in Germany, and in 
the late commotions, chiefly took part with the parlia- 
ment, 

TuE contempt, entertained by the parliament, for the 
king’s party, was fo great, that it was the chief caufe of 
pufhing matters to fuch extremity againft him ; and many 
believed that he never would attempt refiftance, but muft 
foon yield to the pretenfions, however enormous, of the 
two houfes. Even after his ftandard was ereéted, men 
could not be brought to apprehend the danger of a civil 
war; nor was it imagined, that he would have the im- 
prudence to enrage his implacable enemies, and render 


his own condition more defperate, by oppofing a force, 
The low condition, in 


which was fo much fuperior. 
which he appeared at Nottingham, confirmed all thefe 
hopes. His artillery, though far from numerous, had 
been left at York, for want of horfes to traniport it, 
Befides the trained bands of the county, raifed by Sir 
John Digby, the fheriff, he had not got together above 
three hundred infantry. His cavalry, in which confifted 
his chief ftrength, exceeded not eight hundred, and were 
very ill provided with arms. The forces of the parlia- 
ment lay at Northampton, within a few days march of 


him; and confifted of above fix thoufand men, well 
armed and well appointed. Had thefe troops advanced 
2 upon 


inks 1 


— 
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upon the king, they muft foon have diffipated the fmallC A P. 


LVI. 


force, which he had aflembled. By purfuing him in his Wo, 


iey would have fo difcredited his caufe and dif- 


1 his adherents, as to have for ever prevented his 


retreat, tl 


couragec 


collecting an arm y able to make head againft them. But 
the earl of Effex, the parliamentary general, had not yet 
received any orders from his mafters *, What rendered 


them fo ba 


formerly taken, is not eafily 


vard, after fuch precipitate fteps as they had 


y explained. It is probable, 
that, in the extreme diftrefs of his party, confifted the 
prefent fafety of the king. The parliament hoped, that 
the royalifts, fenfible of their feeble condition, and cons 
vinced of their flender refources, would difperfe of them- 
felves, and leave their adverfaries a victory, fo much the 
more complete and fecure, as it would be gained without 
the appearance of force, and without blootthed. Per- 
haps too, when it became neceflary to make the conclud- 
ing ftep, and offer barefaced violence to their fovereign, 
their fcruples and apprehenfions, though not fafficient to 
overcome their refolutions, were able to retard the execu- 


tion of them ¥. 


Sir Jacob Aftley, whom the king had appointed major- 
general of his intende army, told him, that he could 


not give him aflurance but he might be taken out of his 
bed, if the sebels fhould make a br ritk attempt to that pur- 
pofe. Al! the king’s attendants were full of well-grounded 
sepeereryione, Some of the lords having defired that 

meflage might be fent. to the parliament, ‘with overtures 
to a treaty ; Charles, who well knew, that an accommo- 
dation, in his prefent condition, meant nothing but a 
total fubmiffion, haftily broke up the council, left. this 


propofal fhould be farther infifted on. But next day 


ear] of eee whom no one could fafpee c 


or timid counfels, having offered the fame advice, it was 


% Clarendon, vol, iii, p, 1, 2 Y Idem ibid. p. 18. 
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ii ; z Z : 
t+ hearkened to with more coolnefs and deliberation. He 


that, though fuch a ftep would probably encreafe 


e of the liament ; this was fo far from be- 


ing an objection, that fuch difpofitions muft neceffarily 
turn to the advantage of the royal caufe: That if they 


£. rs ~ a oe 
reruied to tre 


ich was moft probable, the very found 


of peac as fo popular, that nothing could more difguft 


the nation than fuch haughty feverity: That if they ad- 
mitted of a treaty, their propoefals, confidering their pre- 
fent fituation, would be fo exorbitant, as to open the eyes 
of their moft partial adherents, and turn the general 
favour to the king’s party: And that, at worift, time 
might be gained by this expedient, and a delay of the 


imminent danger, with which the king was at prefent 


LES, on aflembline the council, had declared 


| advances towards an accommodation ; and had 


10w nothing left him but his honour, 


this laft pofieffion he was refolved fteddily to preferve, 


| rather to perifh than yield any farther to the preten- 


e743 AS ce ; BEA Sa kale foes. 
fioris of his enemies*. But by the unanimous detire 


ampton’s advice. “That nobleman, therefore, with Sir 
John Colepeper and Sir William Uvedale, was difpatched 
to London, with offers“of.a treaty’. The manner, in 
which they were received, gave little hopes of fuccefs. 
Southampton was not allowed by the’ peers to take his 
feat; but was ordered to deliver his meflage to the ufher, 
and immediately to depart the city : —The commons fhow- 
ed little better difpofition towards Colepeper and Uvedale*. 
Both houfes replied, that they could admit no treaty with 
the king, till he took down his fiandard, and recalled his 
proclamations, in which the parliament fuppofed them- 


z Clarendon, vol, iii. p. Je 2 Idem ibid, 


» Ruhh. vol.v. p. 734. © Clarendon, vol, ili. p. 10+ 
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houfes ; 
the parl 
ents were declared traitors. They defired him in return 


parliament, and 


Rea a : ; 
fs his forces, to. refide with his 


i 
Se SEN IR a bro Shae ioe hess ahoandar 
rive up delinquents to thelr justice 5 that is, abancon 


elf and his friends to the mercy of his enemies *. 


Both parties 


ves, that, by thefe meflages 


; > 


and replies, they had gained the ends, which. they pro- 


G 


pofed*. The king believed, that the people were made 


fufficiently fenfible of the parliament’s infolence and aver- 
fion to peace: The parliament intended, by this vigour 
in their refolutions, to fupport the vigour of their military. 


operations. 


THE courage of the parliament was encr 
their great fuperiority of force, by two recent events, 
which had happened in their favour. Goring was gover- 
nor of Portfmouth, the beft fortified town in the king- 
dom, and, by its fituation, of great importance. This 
man feemed to have rendered himfelf an implacable ene- 


my to the king, by betraying, probably magnifying, the 


fecret cabals of the army; andthe parliament thoug 


5 


ity to them mighit, om that account, be en- 


T ecan 


on. .But the fame levity of mind {till 


attended him, and the fame diffegard to engagements and 
profeffions, He took underhand his meafures with the 
court, and declared againft the parliament. But, though 
he had been fufficiently fupplied with 1ey, and long 


Sire ha 
ht, that 


before knew his danger; fo {mall was hi g 
he had left the place entirely deftitute of provilions, and, 
in a few days, he was obliged to furrender to the forces 
of the parliament~. 


4 Rufhworth, vol, vp. 786. Dugdale, p, 102» © Whitlocke, p. $9. 
4 Rufhworth, vol, vip, 683, Whitlocke, p, 60, Clarendon, vol. ili, p. 19. 
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THE marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the 


ee iP 3) greateft quality and character in the kingdom, and equally 


1642, 


with the king, defcended, by a female, from Henry VII. 
During the reign of James, he had attempted, without 
having obtained the confent of that monarch, to tarry 
Arabella Stuart, a lady nearly related to the crown; and, 
upon difcovery of his intentions, had been obliged, for 
fome time, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was 
looked on with an evil eye at court, from which, in a 
great meafure, he withdrew; and, living in an indepen- 
dant manner, he addicted himfelf entirely to literary 
occupations and amufements. In proportion as the king 
declined in popularity, Hertford’s character flour ithed 
with the people; and when this parliament affembled, 
no nobleman poflefled more general favour andvauthority. 
By his fagacity, he foon perceived that the commons, not 
con cent with correcting the abufes of caverta were 
carried, by the natural current of power and popularity, 
into the oppofite extreme, and were committing viola- 
tions, no lefs dangerous than the former, upon the Eng- 
lifh conftitution. Immediately he devoted himfelf to the 
fupport of the king’s falling authority, and was prevailed 
with.to be governor to the young prince, and refide in 
the court, to which, in the eyes of all men, he gave, by 
his prefence, a new luftre and authority. So high was 
his charaéter for mildnefs and humanity, that he fill 
preferved, by means of thefe popular virtues, the publi¢ 
favour ; and every one was fenfible of the true motive of 
his change. Notwithftanding his habits of eafe and ftudy, - 
he now exerted himfelf in faites an army for the king ; 
and being named general of the weftern counties, where 
his intereft chiefly lay, he began to affemble forces in So~ 
merfetfhire. By the affiftance of lord Seymour, lord 
Paulet, John Digby, fon of the earl of Briftol, Sir Fran- 
cis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together fome 
appearance 


CHARLE’S. T: 


five of the danger, fent the earl of Bedford, with a con- WARY 


fiderable force againft him. On his approach, Hertford 
was obliged to retire into Sherborne caftle; and, finding 
that place incapable of defence, he hin wife ps iffed over into 
Wales, leaving Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir John Berkeley, 
Digby, and other officers, with their horfe, confifting of 
about a hundred and twenty, to march into Cornwal, 
hopes of finding that county better prepared for their 
reception ®. 

Ax the difperfed bodies of the parliamentary army 

were now ordered to march to Northampton; and the 
earl of Effex, who had joined them, found the whole 
amount to 15,000 men". ‘The king, though his camp 
had been gradually reinforced from all quarters, was fen- 
fiblé that he had no army, which could cope with fo 
formidable a force; and he thought it prudent, by flow 
marches, to retire to Derby, and thence to Shrewfbury, 
in order to countenance the levies, which his friends were 
making in thofe parts. At Wellington, a day’s march 
from Shrewfbury, he made a rendezvous of all his forces, 
and caufed his military orders to be read at the head of 
every regiment. That he might bind himfelf by reci- 
procal ties, he folemnly made the following declaration 
before his whole army : 

“¢ | po promife, in the prefence of seunlgery God, 
*¢ and as [ hope for his blefling and protection, that I 
“¢ will, to the utmoft of my power, defend and maintain 
‘© the true reformed proteftant religion, eftablifhed in the 
*¢ church of England, and, by the grace of God, in the 
* fame will live and die. 

« ] pesire that the laws may ever be the meafure of 
*© my government, and that the liberty and property of 
* the fubject may be preferved by them with the fame 

& Clarendon, voh Vis pe 2, 3, &Cs h Whitlocke, p. 60. 
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appearance of an army; when the parliament, apprehen- C H A P. 
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“6 care as my. own juft rights. And if it pleafe God, by 
s* his blefling on this army, raifed for my neceflury de- 
“Ss fence, to preferve me from the prefent rebellion; Ido 
folemnly and faithfully promife, in the fight of God, 
*< to maintain the juft privileges and freedom of parlia- 


<< ment 


1 
nent, and to govern tot 


utmoft of my power, by 


*< the known ftatutes and cuftoms of the 


cinedom, and 


“¢ particularly, ta obferve inviolably the laws, to which 


E 
have given my confent this hye) Meanwhile, 


a 
° 
me 


<< if this emcrgence, and th a which I 


am driven, beget any viclation of lan w, 1 hope it thall 


<< he imputed by God and. man to is authors of this 
ss r; not to me, who have fo earneftly laboured to 
“< preferve the peace of the kingdom. 


Pd at YE LBW RE TT FE 
VY HEN 1 Wi 


‘ail in thefe particulars, I thall 


** expect no aid or relief from man, nor any orstabiae 
<< from above: But in this refolution, 1 hope for the 
i 


of all good men, and am confident 


“¢ chearful ailift 


eee slaftarno EF hear j ?? 
** of the bleffine of heaven 


TuovuGu the concurrer r the church un tedly 
encreafed the king’s adhere fafely be ned, 
that the high monarchical doétrines, fo much inculcated 


by the clergy, bad never done him.any real fervice. The 
bulk of that ger 
now attended the king in his difttefles, breathed the {pirit 


Ity ; And in the hopes alone 


nerous train of nobility and gentry, who 


x 


ef liberty as well as ug lo 


of his fubmitting to a legal and limited government, 


were they willing ijn his defenee to facrifice their lives 


king’s army lay at Shrewfbury, and he 

himfelf in collecting money, which he 

received, though in no great quantities, by voluntary 

contributions, and by the plate of the univerfities, which 

was fent him; the news arrived of an action, the firft 
4 Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 16,27. Dugdale, p, 104. 

which 
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which: had happened in thefe. wars, and where he was C Fs AP. 


fuccefsful. 

On ‘the appearance of commotions in England, the 
princes Rupert and Maurice, fons of the unfortunate Pa- 
Jatine, had offered their fervice to the king; and the 
former, at that time, commanded a body of.horfe, which 
had been fent to Worcefter, in order to watch the mo- 
tions of Effex, who was marching towards that city. No 
fooner had the prince arrived, than he faw fome cavalry 
of the enemy approaching the gates. Without delay, he 
brifkly attacked them, as they were defiling from a lane, 
and forming themfelyes. Colonel Sandys, who led them, 
and who fought with valour, being mortally wounded, 
fell- from his horfe. “Che whole party was routed, and 
was purfued above amile. ‘The prince hearing of Effex’s 
approach, retired to the main body k This rencounter, 
though in itfelf of {mall importance, raifed mightily the 
reputation of the royalifts, and acquired to prince Rupert 
the character of promptitude and courage ; qualities, 
which he eminently difplayed during the whole. courfe of 
the war. 

Tue king, on muftering his army, found it amount 
to 10,000 men. Theearl of Lindefey, whoin his youth 
had fought experience of military fervice in the Low 
Countries !, was general ; Prince Rupert commanded the 
horfe: Sir Jacob Aftley, the foot: Sir Arthur Afton, 
the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the artillery. Lord 
Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop of guards. 
The eftate and revenue of this fingle troop, according to 
Jord Clarendon’s computation, was at leaft equal to that 
of all the members, who, at the commencement of war, 
voted in both houfes. Their fervants, under the com- 


k Clarendon, vol, iii, p.25, May, book iii. p. 10, i He was then 
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C HA P. mand of Sir William Killigrew, made another troop, ‘and 
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Battle of 
Edge-hill. 


23d of O&, 


always marched with their matters ™. 

Wits this army the king left Shrewfbury, refolving 
to give battle as foon as poffible to the army of the parli- 
ament, which, he heard, was continually augmenting by 
fupplies from London. In order to bring on an adtion, 
he dire€&ted his march towards the capital, which, he 
knew, the enemy would not abandon to him. Effex had 
now received his inftructions. The import of them was, 
to prefent a moft humble petition to the king, and to 
refcue him and the royal family from thofe def fperate 
malignants, who had feized their perfons". Two days 
after the departure of the royalifts from Shrewfl bury, he 
left Worcefter. Though it be commonly €éafy in civil 


ee. 
within fix miles 


wars to get intelligence, the armies were 
of each other, ere either of the gener 


with the approach of his enemy. Shrewfbury and Wor- 
cefter, the places from which they fet out, are not above 


$ Was acquainted 


twenty miles diftant ; yet had the two armies marched 
ten a in this mutual ignorance. So much had military 
fkill, during a long peace, decayed in England °. 

THE jeje army lay near Banbury: That of the par- 
liament, at Keinton, in the county of Warwick. Prince 
Rupert fent intelligence of the enemy’s approach. Tho’ 
the day was far advanced, the king refolved upon the 
attack: Effex drew up his men to receive him. Sir 
Faithful Fortefcue, who had levied a troop for the Irith 
wars, had been obliged to ferve in the parliamentary 
army, and was now pofted on the left wing, commanded 
by Ramfay, a Scotchman. No fooner did the king’s 
army approach, than Fortefcue, ordering his troop to 
difcharge their piftols in the ground, put himfelf under 


m Clarendon, vol, iii, p. 41, Warwick, p, 231, n Whitlocke, 
p. 59. Clarendon, vol. iii, p,27, 28, &c, © Clarendon, vol, itis 
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the command of prince Rupert. Partly from this acci- C HA P. 
der 


nt, partly from the furious fhock made upon them by 
the prince; that whole wing of cavalry imme diately 
fled, and were purfued for two miles, The right wing 
of the parliament’s army had no better fuccefs. Chafed 
from their ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Afton, they 
alfo took to Hight. The king’s body of referve, commanded 
by Sir John Biron, judging, like raw foldiers, that all 
was over, and impatient to have fome fhare in the action, 
heedlefsly followed the chace, which their left wing had 
precipitately led them. Sir William Balfour, w ho com- 
manded Effex’s referve, perceived the advantage: He 
wheeled about upon the king’s infantry, now quite un- 
furnifhed of horfe ; and he made great havoc among them. 
Lindefey, the general, was mortally wounded, and taken 
prifoner. is fon, endeavouring his refcue, fell likewife 
into the enemy’s hands. Sh atiaeety Verney, who car- 
ried the king’s ftandard, was killed, and the ftandard 
taken ; but it was afterwards recovered. In this fitua- 
tion, prince Rupert, on his return, found affairs. Every 
thing bore the appearance of a defeat, inftead of a victory, 
with which he had haftily flattered himfelf. Some ad- 
vifed the king to leave the field: But that prince rejected 
fuch Disitlantgdoirs counfel. ‘The two armies faced each 
other for fome time, and neither of them retained courage 
fuficient for a new attack. All night they lay under 
arms; and next morning found themfelves in fight of 
each other. General, as well as foldier, on both fides, 
feemed averfe to renew the battle. Effex firft drew off, 
and retired to Warwick. ‘The king returned to his for- 
mer quarters. Five thoufand men are faid to have been 
found dead on the field of battle ; and the lofs of the two 
armies, as far as we can judge by the oppofite accounts, 
was nearly equal. Such was the event of this firft battle, 
aes at oe or Edge-hill °. 
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SomE of Effex’s horfe, who had been driven of the 


tarce, carried news of a total defeat, and ftruck a mighty 
ter‘or into tHe city and parliament. After a few days, a 
mere juft account arrived ; and then the parliament pre- 
terded toa complete victory 4. The king alfo, on his 


lifplay his advantages; though, 


pait, was not wanting to c 
except the taking of Banbury, a few days after, he had 
few marks of victory to boaft of. He continued his 
march, and took pofleffion of Oxford, the only town in 
his dominions, which was altogether at his devotion. 
\rrerR the royal army was recruited and refrefhed ; 
asthe weather ftill continued favourable, it was again 
pu: in motion. A party of horfe approached to Reading, 
of which Martin was appointed governor by thie parlia- 
ment. Both governor and garrifon were feized with 2 
panic, and fled with precipitation to London. ' The king, 
hoping that every thing would yield before him, advanced 
with his whole army to Reading. The parliament, who, 
infead of their fond expectations, that Charles would 
never be able to colleét an army, had now the profpett 
of a ‘civil war, bloody, and of uncertain event; were 
farher alarmed at the near approach of the royal army, 
while their own forces lay at a diftance. ‘They voted an 
adcrefs for a treaty. The king’s nearer approach to 
Coebroke quickened their advances for peace. North- 
umberland and Pembroke, with three commoners, pre- 
fented the addrefs of both houfes; in which they befought 
his majefty to appoint fome convenient place where he 
micht refide, till committees could attend him with pro- 


pofils. The king named Windfor, and defired that their 


garifon might be removed, and his own troops admitted 


into that caitle *, 
q Whitlocke, p. 61. Clarendon, vol, iii, p. 59. t Whitlocke, 


p. 6x Clarendon, vol. ili, p. 73. 
MEANWHILE 


CH AtREE nS 1 


MEanwuite Effex, advancing by hafty marches, had 
arrived at London. But neither the prefence of his army, 


precarious 4 oes of a treaty, retarded the king’s 
approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, two reci- | 


ments quartered there, and, after a fharp action, beat 


them from that village, and took about soo 
The parliament had fent orders to forbear al! hoftilities 


and h ad Pham the fame — the sae though 


eeosrainess rau complaiits were railed againit t 


attack, as if it had been the moft apparent perfidy, and 
c ral ] be of 4 
breach of treaty‘... Inflamed with refentment, as well as 


as W 


anxious for its own meee the city marched its trained 


bands in excellent order, and joined th 
Effex. The parliamentary army now 
aay 000 men, and was much fupe1 

After both armies had faced each othe 


and thence to 


Ch: sibs drew off and retired to Readi 


Oxford. 
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ment of 1©,000 pounds, and another of 23,518, on the 
reft of the kingdom’, And as their authority was at 
prefent eftablifhed in moft counties, they levied thefe 
taxes with regularity; though they amounted to fums 
much greater than the nation had formerly paid to the 
public exigencies. 


Tue king and parliament fent reciprocally their dé- 
mands ; and a.treaty commenced, but without any cefla- 
tion of hoftilities, as had at firft been propofed. The 
earl of Northumberland, and four members of the lower 
houfe came to Oxford as commiffioners *. In this treaty, 
the king perpetually infifted on the re-eftablifhment of 
the crown in its legal powers, and on the reftoration of 
his conftitutional prerogative ¥: The parliament ftill re- 
quired new conceffions, and a farther abridgment of regal 
authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears and 
jealoufies. Finding the king fupported by more forces 
and a greater party than they had ever looked for, they 
feemingly abated fomewhat of thofe extravagant condi- 
tions, which they had formerly claimed; but their de- 
mands were ftill too high for an equal treaty. Befides 
other articles, to which a complete victory alone could 
entitle them, they required the king, in exprefs terms, 
utterly to abolifh epifcopacy ; a demand, which, before, 
they only infinuated: And they required, that.all other 
ecclefiaftical controverfies fhould be determined by their 
affembly of divines; that is, in the manner the moft re- 
pugnant to the inclinations of the king and all his par- 
tizans. They infifted, that he fhould fubmit to the 
punifhment of his ‘moft faithful adherents. And they 
defired him to acquiefce in their fettlement of the militia, 
and to confer on their adherents the entire power of the 


Ww Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 1714 x Whitlocke, p. 64 
¥ Rufh, vol. vie py 2026 
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fword. In anfwer to the king’s propofal, that his 3 maga- © OG: P, 


zines, towns, forts, and thips, fhould be reftored to rON 
him, the parliament required, that they fhould be put 143. 


into fuch hands as they could confide in; The nine- 


teen propofitions, which they formerly fent the king, 


fhewed their inclination to aboli fh monarcl ny: They onl ‘ 


afked, at prefent, the power of doing it. And having 


how, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treafon, by 
levying wat againft their torfendigh : it is evident, that 


ir fears and jealoufies muft, on that account, hi ave 


multiplied extre emely; and have rendered their perfonal 
fafety, which they interwove with the fafety of ii 


nation, itill more incompatible with the authority of the 


monarch. Though the gentlenefs and lenity of . the 


kine’s temper might have enfured them aecain 


b 


of future vengeance; they preferred, as is, no doubt, 


natural, an independent fecur 
with fovereign power, to the ftation of fubjects, and 


ity, accompanied too 


that not entirely guarded from all apprehenfions of 


anger 2 
danger ?, 


THE conferences went no farther than the firft demand 


on each fide. The parliament, finding that there was 
ikelihood of coming to any agreement, fuddenly re- 


1 their commiffioners. 


A MILITARY enterprize, which they had concertec 
early in the fpring, was immediately undertaken. 


which lay neareft 


Reading, the garrifon of the king 
to London, was-efteemed a place of confiderable ftrength, 
in that age, when the art of attacking towns was not 
well underftood in Europe, and was totally unknown in 
England. The earl of Effex fat down before this place 1sth Aprils 
with an army of 18,000 men; and carried on the attack 
by regular approaches. Sir Arthur Afton, the gover- 


2 Ruthworth, vol, vi. p. 166. Clarendon, vol. iii, Pp. TI9p 
* See note [GG] at the end of the volume, 
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wounded, colonel Fielding fucceeded to the 


or 
and. Ina little time the town was found to be no 
-in acondition of defence; and though the king 
approached, with an intention of obliging Effex to raife 


} 


the difpofition of the parliamentary army was 


fo ftrong, as rendered that defign impracticable. Field- 


ing, therefore, was contented to yield the town, on 
condition that he fhould bring off all the garrifon with 
the honours of war, and deliver up deferters. This laf 
article was thought fo ignominious and fo prejudicial to 
the king’s intereft, that the governor was tried by a 
council of war, and condemned to lofe his life, for 
confentine to it. His fentence was afterwards remitted 


by the king ° 

Essex’s army had been fully fupplied with all necef- 
faries from London: Even many fuperfluities and luxu- 
ries were fent them by the care of the zealous citizens; 
Yet the hardfhips, which they fuffered from the fiege, 
during fo early a feafon, had weakened them to fuch a 


dex 


prize. And the two armies, for fome time, encamped 


ree, that they were no longer fit for any new enter- 


in the neighbourhood of each other, without attempt- 


ing, on either fide, any action of moment. 


Brsipes the military operations between the princi- 
pal armies, which lay in the centre of England; each 
county, each town, each family almoft, was divided 
within itfelf; and the moft violent convulfions dhook the 
whole kingdom. Throughout the winter, continual 
efforts had every-where been «made by each party to 
furmount its antagonift; and the Englifh, rouzed from 
the lethargy of peace, with eager, though unfkilful 
hands, employed againft their fellow-citizens their long- 


neglected weapons, The furious zeal for liberty and 


b Ruth, vol. vis p. 265, &c, Clarendon, vol. iii. p, 237% 248, &c. 


prefby- 


prefbyterian dif 
trouled throughout the nation, now at laf 
0% ardour for monarchy and epifcopacy ; when the 


intention of abolifhing thefe ancient modes of 


ment was openly avowed by the parliament. Conven- 
tions for neutrality, though, in feveral counties, they 
had been entered into, and confirmed by the moft folemn 
oaths, yet, being voted illegal by the two houfes, were 


ly broken *; and the fire of difcord was {pread 


immedia 
into every quarter. The altercation of difcourfe, the 
controverfies of the pen, but, above all, the declama= 
tions of the pulpit, indifpofed the minds.of men towards 
each other, and propagated the blind rage of party ¢. 
Fierce, however, and inflamed as’ were the difpofitions of 
the Englifh, by a war both civil and religious, that great 
deftroyer of humanity; all the events of this period are 


suifhed by atrocious deeds either of treachery 


or cruelty, than were ever any inteftine difcords, which 
had fo long a continuance. A circumftance which will be 
found to reflect great praife'on the national.charater of 
that people, now fo unhappily rouzed to arms. 

In the north, lord Fairfax commanded for the parlia- 
ment, the earl of Newcaftle for the king. The latter 


were 


nobleman began: thofe affociations, which were after- 


he kingdom, 


wards fo much practifed in other parts of t 


He united in a league for the king the 


= 
W eftn 


Northumberland, Cumber 


Bifhopric, and aiitused: fome ti 


ciation. Finding that Fairfax, af 
5 ) 


in the fame affo 
by Hotham and the earrifon of Hull, was making pro- 


grefs in the fouthern parts of Yorkfhire; he advanced 
with a body of four thoufand men, and took pofleffion of 


York. At T cies. he attacked the forces of the parlia- 


© Clarendon, vol, ilie p. 137,239. ¢ Dugdale, p.-95. 
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it his victory was not 


ae 3 ‘ : 
—,—_ decifive. -In other rencounters he obtained fome incon- 


1643. 


fiderable advantages. But the chief benefit, which re- 
fulted from his enterprizes, was, the eftablifhing of the 
kino’s authority in all the northern provinces. 


In another part of the kingdom, lord Broke was 


killed by a thot, while he was taking pofleffion of Litch- 


field for the parliament *. After a fharp combat, near 
Stafford, between the ear! of Northampton and Sir John 


} + 


, the former, who commanded the king’s forces, 


was killed while he 


great valour; and his 


though they had ob- 


orces, difcourage 
> J irag 


tained the advant ion, retreated into the 
town of Stafford ¢. 


Sir William Waller began to diftiaguifh himfelf among 


s of the parliament. Active and indefatigable 
he was fitted 


which, being 


in his opera 


by his geni to the nature 
ps, conducted by unexperienced 


1 fuccefs to every bold and fudden 


taking Wrinchefter and Chichetter; 


1 
Managea bY 


he adv: ] } 
ne adva 


7; 
rf 
4 


locefter, which was in a manner 


ert, who had levied confiderable 


blockaded by lord 
forces in Wales for the royal party #. While he at- 


, a fally from Glocefter 


tacked the Welfh on one fid 


made impreffion.on the other. Herbert was defeated ; 


e 


. and was viewing from a window 
of the royalifis had fortified them- 
mour, but was fhot through thie eye bya 
an; and had formerly faid; that he 
1 fr all the cathedrals of England, Itwas 
he royalifts, that he was killed on St, Chad's day 
:thedral, which pierced that very eye by which 
f all cathedrals, Dugdale, p. 118. Clarendon, 


, p. 66. Ruth. ‘vol, vi. ps 1522 Clarendon, 


five 


— 
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booms 


five hundred of 
taken prifoners ; 
eulty to Oxford. 
defended by a confiderable 


Waller, from the cowardice of colonel Price, the vover- 


was furrendered to 


nor. ‘Tewkefbury underwent the fame fate. W orcefter 


refufed him admittance; and W: ler, without placing 


any garrifons in his new conquefts, retired to Glocefter, 
and he thence joined the army under the ear] of Effex », 


But the inolt memorable actions of valour, during 


0g 


this winter-feafon, were performed in the weft. When 
Sir Ralph Hopton, with his fmall troop, retired into 
Cornwall before the earl of Bedford, that nobleman, 
defpifing fo inconfiderable a force, abandoned the pur~ 
fuit, and committed the care of fupprefling the royal 
party to the fheriffs of the county,. But the affeCtions 
of Cornwall were much inclined to the king’s fervice, 
While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander Carew lay 
g the 
parliament’s ordinance for the militia, a meeting of the 
county was aflembled at Truro; and after H opton pro- 
duced his commiffion from the earl of Hertford, the 


at Launcefton, and employed themfelves in executi 


king’s general, it was agreed to execute the laws, and 
to expel thefe invaders of the county. The train-bands 
were accordingly levied, Launcefton taken, and all 


to obedience under the 


Cornwall reduced to peace 


king. 
& 
Ir had been ufual for the royal party, on the com- 


toclaim, on all occafions, 


mencement of thefe 
the ftrict execution. of t 


1@ laws, which, they knew, 


ament, rather 


ea of neceffity, and avow the 
tranfgreffion of any ftatute, had alfo been accuftomed to 


& Roh. vol, vi, p. 263. 
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LVI, 


eae Pret them in their own favour i. But though the king 


1643- 


was naturally the gainer by fuch a method of conducting 


ow 


war, and it was by favour of law that the train-bands 
were raifed in Canal ; it appeared that thofe maxims 
were now prejudicial to the royal party. ‘Thefe troops 


could not leeally, without their own confent, be carried 


out of the county; and tly, it was impoffible 
to putfh into Devonfhire the advantage, which they ha 


obtained. The Cornith royz 


a force, 


themfelves of levying 


Si il Granville, the moft "beloved man of 
that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, 


Arundel, and apiucaielon’ undertook, at their own 
charges, to raife an army for the king; and their great 
intereft in Cornwall foon enabled them to effeét their 
purpofe. ‘The parliament, alarmed at this appearance of 
the royalifts, gave a commiffion to Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, governor of Plymouth, to march with all the 


forces of Dorfet, Somerfet, and Devon, and make an 
entire conqueft of Cornwall. The earl of Stamford fol- 
lowed him, at fome diftance, with a confiderable fupply. 


Ruthven, having entered Cornwall by bridges thrown 


over the Tamar, haftened to an action; left Stamford 


fhould join him, and obtain the honour of that Hes. 
which he looked for with affurance. “The royalifts, 

like manner, were impatient to bring the affair to a 
decifion, before Ruthven’s army fhould receive fo con- 
fiderable a reinforcement. “The battle was fought on 
Bradoc-down ; and the King’s forces, though inferior 


gave a total defea 


ven, with a few broken troops, fled to Saltafh; and 


9 
t to their enemies. Ruth- 


when that town was taken, he efcaped, with fome difh- 


ab Be PE | £ & Cor 
ulty, and almoft alone, into Plymouth, Stamford 


i? Clarendon, vol, iii. p. 130. 
retired, 
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retired, and diftributed his forces into Plymouth and 


Exeter. 


FWITHSTANDING thefe advantages, the extreme 
want both of money and ammunition, under which the 
Cornith royalifts laboured, obliged them to enter into a 
convention of neutrality with the parliamer itary party in 
Devonthire 


feafon. In the fpring, it was broken by the authority of 


; and this neutrality held all the winter- 


the two houfes; and war recommenced with great ap- 


peare 


ance of difadvantage to the king’s party. Stamford, 


having aflembled a {trong body of near feven thoufand 
men, well fupplied with money, provifions, and ammu- 
nition, advanced upon the royalifts, who were not half 


his number, and were oppreffled by every kind of necef- 
. = 


fity. Defpair, joined to the natural ¢ 


intry of thefe 
of the county, 


ort, to overcome 


prime gent 


made them refolve, by one vi; 


troops, commanded by the 


all thefe difadvantages. Stamford being encamped on 
the top of a high hill ne 


r Stratton, theyattacked himyin 
four divifions, at five in the morning, having lain alf 
night under arms. One divifion was commanded by lord 
Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another by Sir Beville 
Granville and Sir John Berkeley, a third by Slanning 
and ‘T'revannion, a fourth by Baflet and Godolphin. In 
this manner the action began ; the king’s forces prefling 
with vigour thofe four ways up the hill, and’their ene- 
mies obftinately defending themfelves. “The fight con- 
tinued with doubtful fuccefs, till word was brought to 
the chief officers of the Cornifh, that their ammunition 
was fpent to lefs than four barrels of powder. ‘This 
defect, which they concealed from the foldiers, they re- 
felved to fupply by their valour, They agreed to advance 
without firing till they fhould reach the top of the hill, 
and could be on equal ground with the enemy. The 
€ourage of the officers was fo well feconded by the fol- 

L14 dicrs, 
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all fides to gain groun 


who commanded the patlia- 


kept at a diftance) failed not 


i 
ae 
Ni 


he himfelf 


pikes, and, piercing into 


Ao 
o 


my, was at laft overpowered with 


_ 


prifoner, His army, upon this dif- 


ve ground apace ; infomuch that the four parties 


of the royalifts, growing nearer and nearer as they af- 


cended, at laft all met together upon the plain at the 


top; where they embra with great joy, and finalized 
> J 5S ifthe: 


aced 
their victory with loud fhouts and mutual congratula- 


5 


tions *, 


Arrer this fuccefs, the attention both of king and 
> 5 


parliament was turned towa the weft, as to a very 
important fcene of action. ‘The king fent the marquis 
of Hertford and Prince Maurice with a reinforcement of 


cavalry; who, having joined the Cornifh army, foon 
over-ran the county of Devon; and advancing into that 
of Somerfet, began to reduce it to obedience. On the 
other hand, the parliament, having fupplied Sir William 
Waller, in whom they much trufted, with a complete 
army, difpatched him weftwards, in order to check the 
progrefs of the royalifts. After fome fkirmifhes, the 
Battle of tO armies met at Lanfdown, near Bath, and fought a 
Lanfdown, pitched battle, with great lofs on both fides, but without 
sth July. any decifive event '. The gallant Granville was there 

killed; and Hopton, by the blowing up of fome powder, 

was dangeroufly hurt. ‘The royalifts next attempted to 

marth eaftwards, and to join their forces to the king’s at 

Oxford: But Waller hung on their rear, and infefted 


their march till they reached the Devizes. Reinforced 


f . ade Pe = 
k Ruth. vol. vi. p, 267, Clarendon, vol, iil. p. 209, 279+ 
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by additional troops, which flocked to him from all quar- © 7 P, 
yalifts in nunrber, that 


ters; he fo much furpafled the ro 


; Catiey - n 642. 
they durft no longer continue their march, or expofe 1043 


themfelves to the hazard of an action. It was refolved, 
that Hertford and Prince Maurice fhould proceed with the 


cavalry ; and, having procured a reinforcement from the 
king, fhould haften back to the relief of their friends. 
Waller was fo confident of taking this body of infantry, 
now abandoned by the horfe, that he wrote to the par- 


liament, that their work. was done, and that, by the 


next poft, he would inform them of the number and 


quality of the. prifoners. But the king, even before 
Hertford’s arrival, hearing of the gre 


at difficulties, to 
Saat re{tern army was reduced. had prepared “ry es 
which his weitern army was reduced, Nad prepared a con 
ble body 


oe , 
fidera 


alry, which he immediately. dif- 
patched to their fuccour under the command of lord 
Wilmot. Waller drew up on Roundway-down, about Battle of 
Round 
down, 
cavalry to fight Wilmot, and prevent his conjunétion 13th July- 


way 


two miles from the Devizes; and advancine with his 


with the Cornifh. infantry, was received with equal 
valour by the royalifts. After a fharp ation he was 
totally routed, and, flying with a few horfe, efcaped to 
Briftol. Wilmot, feizing the enemy’s cannon, and 
having joined his friends, whom.he came to relieve, at- 
tacked Waller’s infantry with redoubled courage, drove 
them off the field, and routed and difperfed the whole 
army ™. 

Tuts important victory, following fo quick after many 
other fuccefies, ftruck great difmay into the parliament, 
and gave an alarm to their principal army commanded by 
Effex. Waller exclaimed loudly againft that general, 
for allowing Wilmot to pafs him, and proceed without 
any interruption to the fuccour of the diftreffed infantry 


m Rufh: vol, vir p. 285. Clarendon, vol, ill, p. 29%, 
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ex, finding that his army fell 
continually to decay after the fiege of Reading, was 
refolved to remain upon the defenfive; and the weaknefs 
want of all military ftores, had 
vity of the royal army. No action 
nart of England, except one fkir- 


> was of no great confequence, 


memorable by the death alone of the 


a Scotchman, who ferved in the 


parliamentary army, havin; ‘vuft, came 


to Oxford, and offered his king. - In order 
to prove the fincerity of his converfion, he: informed 
Prince Rupert of the loofe difpofition of the enemy’s 
quarters, and exhorted him to. form fome attempt upon 


them. The Prince, who was entirely fitted for that kind 


of fervice, falling fuddenly upon the difperfed bodies of 


Effex’s army, routed two regiments of cavalry'and one 


of infantry, and carried his ravages within two miles of 


the general’s quarters. ‘The alarm being given, every 
one mounted on horfeback, in order to-purfue the prince, 
to recover the prifoners, and to repair the difgrace, which 
the army had fuftained. Among the reft, Hambden, 
who had a regiment of infantry that lay at a diftance, 
joined the horfe as a volunteer; and overtaking the 
royalifts on Chalgrave field, entered into the thickeft of 
the battle. By the bravery and activity of Rupert, the 
king’s troops were brought off, and a great booty, toge- 
ther with two hundred prifoners, was: conveyed to 
Oxford. But what moft pleafed the royalifts, was, the 
expectation that fome difafter had happened to Hambden, 
their capital and much-dreaded enemy. One of the 
prifoners, taken in’ the action, faid, that he was confi- 
dent Mr. Hambden was hurt: For he faw him, contrary 
to his ufual cuftom, ride off the field, before the action 

was 
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was finifhed; his head hanging down, and his hands 
leaning upon his horfe’s neck, Next day, the news 
arrived, that he was fhot in the fhoulder with a brace of 
bullets, and the bone broken. . Some days after, he died, 
in exquifite pain, of his wound; nor could his whole 


party, had their army met with a total overthrow, have 
si en thrown i into greater confternation. ‘The king him- 


felf fo. highly valued him, that, either from generofity or 


policy, he da to. have fent him his own furgeon ta 
afift at his cure °. 

MAny were the virtues and talents of this eminent 
perfonage ; and his valour, during the war, had fhone 
out with a luftre equal to that of the other accomp)ifhs 
ments, -by which he had ever been fo much diftinguifhed. 
Affability in converfation; temper, art, and eloquence ii 
debate ; penetration and difcernment in counfel; induf- 
try, vigilance, and enterprize in action; allthet fe praifes 
are unanimoufly afcribed to him by hiftorians of the moft 
oppofite parties. His virtue too and integrity, in all the 
duties of private life, are allowed to have been beyond 
exception: We mutt only be cautious, notwithftanding 
his generous zeal for | liberty, not haftily-to aferibe to him 
the praifes of a good citizen. Through all the horrors 
of civil war, he fought the abolition of monarchy, and 


fubverfion of the conftitution ; an end, which, had it 


been attainable by peaceful meafures, ought carefully to 
have been avoided by every lover of his country. But 
whether, in the purfuit of this violent enterprize, he 
was actuated by private ambition, © r by honeft preju- 
dices, derived from the former gecitts of royal autho- 
fcarcely 


rity, it belongs not to an hifterian of this age, 


even to an intimate friend, pofitively to determine %. 


n Warwick's Memoirs, p.241. Clarendon, vol, i. p. 264. 
® See note [HH] at the end of the volume, 
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EssEx, difcouraged by this event, difmayed by the 


uw total rout. of Waller, was farther informed, that the 


queen, who landed in Burlington-bay, had arrived at 
Oxford, and had brought from the north a reinforce- 
ment of three thoufand foot and fifteen hundred horfe, 
Diflodging from Thame and Aylefbury, where he had 
hitherto 

London, and he fhowed to his friends his broken and 


Co | 
Sol 


he thought proper to retreat ‘nearer to 


difheartened- forces, which a few months before he had 
led into the field in fo flourifhing a condition. The 
king, freed from this enemy, fent his army weftward 
under prince Rupert; and, by their conjungtion with 
the Cornifh troops, a formidable force, for numbers as 
well as reputation and valour, was compofed, That an 
enterprize, correfpondent to men’s expectations, might 
be undertaken, the prince refolved to lay fiege to Brif- 
tol, the fecond-town for riches and greatnefs in the king- 
dom. Nathaniel Fiennes, fon of lord Say, he himfelf, 
as well as his father, a great parli iamentary. leader, was 
governor, and commanded a garrifon of twe thoufand 


five hundred foot, and two sited one af horfe, 


another of dragoons, ‘The fortifications not being com- 
plete or regular, it was refolved. by prince Rupert to 
ftorm the city; and next morning, with little other pro- 
vifions, fuitable to fuch a work, befides the courage of 
the troops, the aflault began. The Cornifh, in ‘pee 
divifions, attacked the weft fide, with a refolution which 
nothing could controul: But though the middle divifion 
had already mounted the wall, fo great was the dif- 
advantage of the Spon and fo brave the defence of the 


garrifon, that in the end the aflailants were repulfed with 


a confiderable in. both of officers and foldiers. On the 


5 ae | 


flault was condu€ted with equal cou- 


prince’s fide, the 
rage, and almoft with equal lofs, but with better fuccefs, 
One party, led by lord Grandifon, was beaten off, and 
the commander himfelf mortally wounded: Another, 

3 conducted 


gegen PTOC 


4 
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But Wafhington, with a lefs party, finding a place in uy 


the curtain weaker than the reft, oe in, and quickly 1943 


conducted by colonel Bellafis, met with a like fa 


made room for the horfe to follow. By.this irruption, 
however, nothing but the fuburbs was yet gained: The 
entrance into the town was ftill more difficult: And by 


the lofs already fuftained, as well as by the profpe& of 

farther danger, every one was extremely difcouraged : 
When, to the great joy of the army, the city beat a — 
parley. The garrifon was allowed to march out with octh jolts 


their arms and bag 
nition, and colours. For this inftance of cowardice, 


age, leaving their cannon, ammu- 


Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court-martial, and 


condemned to lofe his head; but the fentence was. re- 


mitted by the general °. 
GREAT complaints were made of violences exercifed 


arrifon, contrary to the capitulation. An apology 


on tie 


by the royalifts, as if thefe were a retaliation 


s, committed on their friends at the 
Reading. And under pretence of like 
reme animofity of the 


ed during the 


n retaliations, but really from t 


parties, were fuch irregularities Sood 
whole courfe of aS war 4. 
ed by the royalifts in the aflault of 


THE lofs, fuft 
Briftol, was confiderable. Five hundred excellent fol- 
diers perifhed, Among thofe of condition were Gran- 

Bellafis, 


» Jrevannion, and Moy 
Afhley, and Sir John Owen, were wounded: Yet was 


difon, Slanni: 


the fuccefs, upon the whole, fo confiderable as mightily 


elated the courage of the one party, and deprefled that 


of the other. The king, to fhow that he was. not 


intoxicated with good fortune, nor afpired. to a_ total 
victory over the parliament, publifhed a. manifefto; in 
P Ruthworth, vol. vi. p. 284. Clarendon, vol, iii. py 293) 2945 &Ce 
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LVI. 


essay ‘Breat folemnity, at the 


2643. 


Siege of 
Glocetter, 


head of his army, and exprefled 


his firm intention of making peace upon the re-eftablifh- 
St 


ment of the conftitution. Having joined the camp at 


= 


Briftol; and fent prince Maurice with a detachment into 


Devonthire, he deliberated how to employ the remaining 
forces in an enterprize of importance. Some propo fed, 
and feemingly with reafon, to march directly to London; 
‘where every thing was in great confufion, where the 
atmy of the parliament was baffled, weakened, and dif- 
mayed, and where, it was hoped, either by an infurrec+ 
tion of the citizens, by victory, or by treaty, a fpeedy 
end might be put to the civil diforders. But this under- 
taking, by reafon of the great number and force of the 
London militia, was thought by many to be attended 
with confiderable difficulties. Glocefter, lying within 
twenty miles, prefe fented an eafier, and yet a ve ry impo: “cant 
conqueft. It was the only remaining garrifon poflefled 
by the parliament in thofe gy Could that city be re- 


duiced,the king held the whole courfe of the Severn under 


his command; the rich and Ya Bea counties of the 


weft, having loft all protection from their friends » might 


be enforced to pay high contributions, as an stcneisiht 


for their difaffection; an open communication could be 
preferved between Wales and thefe new conquefts; and 
half of the kingdom, being entirely freed from the enemy, 


firm body, might, be employed 


and thus united into one 
in re-eftablifhing the king’s authority throughout the 
remainder. ‘Thefe were the reafons for embracing that 
refolution; fatal, as it was ever efteemed, to the royal 
party *. 

TuE governor of Glocefter was one Mafley, a foldier 


of fortune, who, before he engaged with the parliament, 


t Whitlocke, p, 69. May, book iii. p. 9%. 
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had offered his fervice to the kine; and as he was free © x . P. 
* “ “tar atria / . Vie 
from the fumes of enthufiafm, by which moft of the offi- Uy 
cers on that jide were intoxicated, he would lend an ear, 743+ 


it was prefumed, to propofals for accommodation. But 


Maffey was refolute to preferve an entire fidelity to his 


J 


matters ; and though no enthufiaft himfelf, he well knew 


how to employ to advantage that enthufiaftic {pirit fo 


} oe pp a ie) 


prevalent in his city and garrifon. “The fummons_ to roth Avg, 


1 furrender allowed two hours for an anfwer: But before 


that time expired, t red before the king two 


citizens, with lean, pale, fharp, and difmal vifages: 


] 


Faces, fo ftrange and uncouth, according to lord Cla- 


as at once 


rendon; figures, fo habited and accoutere 


a 
1 the 


moved the moft fevere countenance to mirth ane 
> 

141 } 

t 


moft chearful heart to fadnefs : It feemed impoflible, t 


iat 

fuch ambafladors could bring lefs than a defance. “The 

men, without any circumftance of duty or gecod man- 

hers, in a pert, fhrill, undifmayed accent, faid, that 
é 


they brought an anfwer from the godly city of Glocef- 


ter: And extremely ready were they, according to the 
hiftorian, to give infolent and feditious replies to any 
queftion ; as if their bufinefs were chiefly, by provoking 
the king, to make him violate his own fafe conduct. 
The anfwer from the city was in thefe words: ‘* We 
“« the inhabitants, magiftrates, officers and foldiers, 


*¢ within the garrifon of Glocefter, unto his Majefty’s 


«< sracious meflage, return this humble anf{wer : ‘That 
“ we do keep this city, according to our oaths and alle- 
oe * gianee, to and for the ufe of his majefty and his 


“ royal pofterity: And do accordingly conceive our- 


** felves wholly bound to obey the commands of his 
“ majefty fignified by both houfes of parliament: And 
by | “are refolved by God’s help to keep this city accord- 
“ 


> 


ingly *.” After thefe preliminaries, the fiege was 


8 Rufh, vol, vi. p..28y. Clarendon, vol. iii, p. 315. May; book: iii, p. 96. 
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‘ tefolutely undertak: id as refolutely fuf- 


WHEN inteéllisence 


London, the confternation among the inhat aaa was as 


great as if the enemy were already at their cates, The 
rapid progrefs of the foyalifts th 


ened the: parliament 


with immediate: fubjection : chs and difcontents 


among themfelves, in the city, and throughout thé 
neighbouring counties, ptognofticated fome dangerous 
divifion or infurreCtion. Thofe saa leaders, it 


muft be owned, who had introduced fuch mighty inno» 
vations into the Englifh conftit see and who had pro- 
jected fo much greater, had not engaged in ane snterprizé 

4 
ana 


which exceeded their coura capacity.. Great vi- 


gour, from the beginning, as well as wifdom, they had 


difplayed in all their counfels ; and a furious, headitrong 
body, broken loofe from the reftraint of law, had hitherto 
been retained in fubjeGtion under their authority, and 
firmly united by zeal and paffion, as by the moft legal 
and eftablifhed government. A {mall committee, on 
yhom the two houfes devolved their power, had directed 
all their military operations, and had preferved a fecrecy 
in deliberation, and a promptitude in execution, beyond 
what the king, notwithftanding the advantages pofleffed 
by a fingle leader, had ever been able to attain. Senfible 
that no jealoufy was by their partizans entertained againtt 
them, they had on all occafions exerted an authority much 
more defpotic than the royalifts, even during the prefling 
exigencies of war, could with patience endure in their 
fovereign. Whoever incurred their difpleafure, or was 
expofed to their fufpicion, was committed to prifon, and 
profecuted under the notion of delinquency: After all 
the old jails were full, many new ones were ereted ; and 
even the fhips were crowded with the royalifts, both gen- 
try and clergy, who languifhed below decks, and perifhed 
in 


C PM AURAE ELG! 7 
in thofe unhealthy confinements : They impofed taxes; € 


the heavieft, and of tl 


nance of the two houfes: They voted a commiffion for 
fequeftrations ; and they feized, wherever they had 


power, the revenues of all the kin; 


g’s party': And khow- 
that themfel, 


in , and all their adherents; were; by 


* 
refifting the prince, expofed to the penalties of law, they 


refolyed, with a fevere adminiftration, to overcome thefe 


terrors, and retain the people in obedience, by penalties 
of a more immediate execution. In the beginning of 
8 


this fummer, a comb inft them iz 


ination, 


London,, had obliged them to exert ¢] litude of they 


authority, 
EpmMonp WA . LER, the firft refiner of Enelith verfic 


fication, was a member of the lower houfe: a man of 
5 > 


confiderable fortune, and not more diftincuifhed bv his 
poetical genius than by hi li 


oS 


nts, and by 
the politenefs and ele; his manners; As full of 
keen fatire and invective in his eloquence, as of tender- 


nefs and panegyric in his poetry, he caught the attention 


of his hearers, and exerted the utmoft boidnefs in blaming 


thofe violent counfels, by which tl 


ec commons were ¢eo- 


verned. Finding all oppofition within doors to be fruit- 


] 
i 


lefs, he endeavoured to form a party without; whick 


might oblig: sarliament to accept of reafonable con= 


ditions, and reftore peace to the nation; ‘The charms of 
his converfation, joined to his character of courage and 


eonfidence of 


integrity, had procured him the entire 
Northumberland, Conway, and every eminent perfon of 
either fex who refided in London: They opened their 
breaft to him without referve, and expreffed their difap- 
probation of the furious meafures purfued by the com- 


t The king afterwards copied from this example; but, as thé far greatef? 
patt of the nobility and landed gentry were his friends, he reaped much lefs 
profit from this meafure 


You. WI. Mm mons, 


noft unufual nature; by an ordi- ; 
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‘thes that fome expedient could be 


tuous a career. ‘Tomkins, 


and Chaloner, the intimate 


Waller’s 


friend of Tomkins, 


entertained like fentiments : 


And as the con 


3 thefe two gentlemen lay chiefly 
in the city, they informed Waller, that the fame abhor- 


rence of war prevailed there, among all men of reafon 


and moderation. Upon reflection, it feemed not imprac- 
ticable that a combination mig ht be formed between the 
lords and citizens; and, by mutual concert, the illegal 
taxes be refuled, which the parliament, without the royal 
impofed on the people. While this affair was in 
3 they conceiv- 


Re; | ee CE: So res 
and itlits were making 


ed to Me well-affected to their defign ; a fervant of Tom- 


A a ehair Ifo -f; + tatel 
kins, who had overheard their difcourfe, immediately 
Ries Po | Cer ar wae CR release Z 
carried intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and 


Chaloner were feized, and tried by a court-martial *. 


They 


+ 


condemned, and the two latter exe- 


‘bbets erected before their own doors. A 


cuted on gt 
niente amr rt Neen, ake hy the lor¢ d 
covenant, as a tei, was taken ™ by the lords and com- 


mons, and impofed on their army, and on all who lived 
within their quarters. Befides refolving to amend and 
reform their lives, the Covenanters there vow, that they 


s fo long as the papifts, 


will never down their arm 
now in open war againft the parliament, fhall, by force 
be protected from suftice ; they exprefs their 

iracy ; and they promife to 


of 


abhorrence of the late confy 


afhft to the utmoft the forces - both houfes, againft 
the forces levied by the king *. 

iprilons ye fenfible of the great 
= fal on, was fo feized with the 


rit deferted him; 


« Ruthworth, vol, viv p. 326. p« 249; 25% &es 
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and he confefled whatever he knew, without ‘paring his C Bes Po 

moft intimate friends, without regard to the confidence Gia 
c : : . “A - 3 6422 

tepofed in him, without diftinguifhing between the neg+ 1943: 


ligence of familiar converfation and the fehemes of a 
regular confpiracy. With the moft profound diffimula- 
tion, he counterfeited fuch remorfe of con{cience, that 
his execution was put off, out of mere chriftian com- 
paffion, till he might recover the ufe of his. underftand= 
ing. - He invited vifits from the ruling clergy of all fects 5 
and while he expreffed his own penitence, he received 


their devout exhortations with humility and reverence, as 


conveying clearer conviction and information than in his 
life he had ever before attained. Prefents too, of which, 
as well as of flattery, thefe holy men were not infenfible; 
were diftributed among them; as a fmall retribution for 
their prayers and ghoftly counfel. And by all thefe artis 
fices, more than from any regard to the beauty of his 
genius, of which, during that time of furious cant and 
faction, {mall account would be made, he: prevailed fo 
far as to have his life fpared, and a fine of ten thoufand 
pounds accepted in lieu of it 7; 

THE feverity, exercifed again{t the confpiracy or ras 
ther, project of Waller, encreafed the authority of the 
parliament, and feemed to enfure them againft like ats 
tempts for the future. Buty by the progrefs of the king’s 
arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of 
Briftol, the fiege of Glocefter; a cry for peace was renew 
ed, and with more violerice than ever. Crowds of woa 
men, with a petition for that purpofe, flocked about the 
houfe, and were fo clamorous and importunate, that 
orders were given for difperfing them; and fome of the 
females were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, 
and Conway, had deferted the parliament, and had gone 


Y Whitlecke, p. 66, Ruthworth, vol. vi. p. 330. Clarendon, volwiiie 
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Northumberland had retired to his country-feat : Effex 
himfelf fhewed extreme diflatisfaction, and exhorted the 
parliament to make peace b>. ‘The upper houfe fent down 
terms of accommodation, more moderate than had hitherto 
been infifted on. It even pafled by a majority among the 
commons, that thefe propofals fhould be tranfmitted te 
the king. The zealots took the alarm. A petition 
againft peace was framed in the city, and prefented by 
Pennington, the factious mayor. Multitudes attended 
him, and renewed all the former menaces againft the 
moderate party *. c, The pulpits thundered, and rumours 
were fpread of twenty thoufand Irith, who had landed, 
and were to cut the threat. of every = ftant’, The 
majority was again turned to the other fide; and all 
thoughts of pdcificati on being cede every preparation 
was made for refiftance, and for the immediate relief of 
Glocefter, on which, the parliament was fenfible, all 
their hopes of fuccefs in the war did fo much depend. 
Massry, refolute to make a vigorous defence, and 
having under his command a city and g arrifon ambitious 
ef the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the 
fiege with courage and ability, and had much retarded 
the advances of the king’s-army. By continual fallies, 
he itifefted them in their trenches, and gained fudden 


advantages over them: By difputing every inch of ground, 


he reprefled the vigour and alacrity of their courage, 
elated by former fue cefles. His garrifon, however, was 
reduced to the laft extremity ; and he failed not, from 
time to time, to inform the parliament, that, unlefs 


fpeedily relieved, he fhould be neceflitated, from the ex- 


treme want of provifions and ammunition, to open his 


gates £0 the encmy. 


a2 Whitlocke, p. 67. b Ruth. vol. vi. p. 299. € Idem ibid, 
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THE parliament, in order to repair their broken con- © H A Ps 


LVI. 


dition, and put themfelves in a pofture of defence, now —~p—_ws 


exerted to the utmoft their power and authority. They 
voted, that an army fhould be levied under Sir William 
Waller, whom, notwithftanding his misfortunes, they 
Joaded with extraordinary carefles. Having affociated in 
their caufe the counties of Hertford, Effex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Lincoln; and Huntingdon, they gave 


the earl of Manchefter a commiffion to be general of the 


ge 
evied under his 


affociation, and appointed an army to bel 
command. But, above al, they were intent that Effex’s 
army, on which their whole fortune depended ; ftiould be 


put in a condition of marching againft the ines They 


excited afrefh their preachers to furious declamations 
againft the royal caufe. They even employed the exper 
dient of preffing, though abolifhed by a late law, for 
which they had ftrenuoufly contended *, And they en- 
gaged the city to fend four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Gfocefter. All fhops, meanwhile, were ordered 
to be fhut; and every man expected, with the utmoft 
anxiety, the event of that important enterprize‘, 

Essex, carrying with him a well-appointed army of 
14,000 men, took the road of Bedford and Leicefter; 
and, though ‘inferior in cavalry, yet, by the mere force 
of conduét and difcipline, he paffed over thofe open cham- 
paign countries, and defended himfelf from the enemy’s 
horfe, who had advanced to meet him, and who infefted 
him during his whole march. As he approached to Glo- 
cefter, the king was obliged to raife the fiege, and open 
the way for Effex to enter that city, The neceflities of 
the garrifon were extreme. One barrel of powder was 
their whole ftock of ammunition remaining ; and their 
other provifions were in the fame proportion. Effex had 


1 4} neerh 


brought with him military ftores; and the neighbouring 


¢ Rufhworth, vol. vi. p- 292. 
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2oth Sept. 


Battle of 
Newbury. 


id, peace g to be quite 


sir ftores for that caufe, which 


o’s almy, On account of its 
valry ; and he refolved to return, if ss 


running that t hazard . He lay five day 


and he feigned, by fome pi iia to pete towards 
Worcefter. By a forced march, during the night, he 


reached Cirencefter, and obtained the double advantage 


of paffing u nmolefted an open country, ana of furprifing 


5 


a convoy of provifions, which Jay in that town >. With- 
out delay, he proceeded towards London ; but, when he 
réached Newbury, he was furprifed to find, that the king, 


by hafty marches before him, and was already 


poflefied of the ] 

Aw a@tion was now unavoidable; and Effex prepared 
for it with prefence of mind, and not without military 
condust. On both fides, the battle was fought with 
Effex’s horfe were 


feveral times broken by the king’s, but his infantry naine 


c 


tained themfelyes in firm array; and, befides giving @ 


continued fire, they prefented an invincible rampart 0} 
pikes againft the furious fhock of prince Rupert, and 
ral cavalry 


thofe ga 


lant troops of gentry, of which the ro 
was chiefly compofed. ‘The militia of London efpecially, 


though utterly unacquainted with action, though drawn 


but a few days before from their ordi 


/ 


. c “1 oe P| 
yet, having exactly learned all miltary exercifes, ang 


i 


ry occupations, 


being Raicnatéd with unconquerable ze« il for the caufe, in 
which they were engaged, equalled, on this. occafion, 


| i - 
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what could be expected from the moft veteran forces. 


While the armies were engaged with the utmoft ardour. 

B°5 > 

night put an end to the action and left the victory unde- 
> : ? J 


cided. Next morning, Effex proceeded on his march; 


and though his rear was once put into fome diforder by 


i 

an incurfion of the king’s horfe, he reached London in 
fafety, and received applaufe for his condué& and fuccefs 
in the whole enterprize. “The king followed him on his 
march ; and having taken poffeffion of Reading, after 
the earl left it, he there eftablifhed a garrifon; and 
ftraitened, by that means, London and the quarters of 
the enemy '. 

In the battle of Newbury, on the part of the king, 
befides the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, two no- 
blemen of promifing hopes, was unfortunately flain, to 
the great regret of every lover of ingenuity and virtue 
throughout the kingdom, Lucius Cary, vifcount Falk- 
land, fecretary of ftate. Before aflembling the prefent 
parliament, this man, devoted to the purfuits of learn- 
ing, and to the fociety of all the polite and elegant, had 
enjoyed himfelf in every pleafure, which a fine genius, a 
generous difpofition, and an opulent fortune could afford. 
Called into public life, he ftood foremoft in all attacks 
on the high prerogative of the crown; and difplayed that 
mafculine eloquence, and undaunted love of liberty, 
which, from his intimate acquaintance with the fublime 
fpirits of antiquity, he had greedily imbibed. When 
civil convulfions proceeded to extremity, and it became 
requifite for him to chufe his fide ; he tempered the ar- 
dour of his zeal, and embraced the defence of thofe 
limited powers, which remained to monarchy, and which 
he deemed neceflary for the fupport of the Englith confti- 
tution. Still anxious, however, for his country, he 
feems to have dreaded the too profperous fuccefs of his 
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Aétions in 
the northe 


own party as much: as amone his 


rs 


intimate friex 


filence, and frequent 
fad accent, re-iter J 


he too iree 


*. LI J . aitieanininna 
itable in a fecretary of 


ve than other 


more ac 
*s, left his impatience for 
: e or pufillas 
var, his natural 


eee yee 3 Fee cy ne OS ae 2 ba Ne : : 
fulnefs and vivacity became clouded; and even his 


bed ° _ ; 
ufual attention to dre 


required by his birth and ftation, 
ce, which was eafily obfervable, 


1 
} 


battle in which he fell, he had 


gave way to a ne; 


On the morning 
fhown fome care for adorning his perfon ; and gaye for 4 
reafon, that the enemy fhould not find his body in any 
flovenly, indecent fituation. ‘* Iam weary,” fubjoined 
he, “* of the times, and forefee much mifery to my coun 
££ try; but believe, that I fhall be out of it ere night *.” 
This ‘excellent perfon was but thirty-four years of age, 
when a period was thus put to his life. 

THE Jlofs fuftained on both fides in the battle of News 
bury, ‘and the advanced feafon, obliged the armies to retire 
into winter-quarters, 

In the north, during this fummer, ‘the great intereft 
and popularity of the earl; now created marquis of New- 


ce for the king; and 


4 


caftle, had raifed a confiderable f 


great hopes of fuccefs were entertained from that quarter. 
There appeared, however, in oppofition to him, twa 
men, on whom ‘the event of the war finally depended, 
and who began about this time to be remarked for theit 
valour and military ‘conduct. ‘Thefe were Sir Thomas 
Fairtax, fon of the lord of that name, and Oliver Crom- 


oe 4 Linde = ; l pier 
wel. The former gained a confiderable advantage at 


k Whitlocke, p. 70, Clarendon, vol. iii, pe 350, 35%) te 
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Wakefield ! over a detachment of royalifts, and took © 2 AP, 


at Gainfborow-™. over a eave commanded. by the gallant 
Cavendifh, who perifhed. in the action, » But both thefe 
defeats of the royalifts were more than fufficiently com- 
penfated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Atherton 
moor”, andthe difperfion of his army. After this vic» 
tory, Newcaitle, with an army of 15,000men, fat dowh 
before Hull. Hotham was-no ‘longer governor of this 
place... That gentleman and his fon, partly froma jea- 
loufy ‘entertained of lord Fairfax, partly.repenting of 
their engagements againit the king, had entered into a 
correfpondence with Newcaftle, and had exprefled aa 
intention of delivering Hull into his hands.; But their 
confpiracy being detected, they were arrefted and fent 
prifoners to London ; where, without any regard to their 
former fervices, they fell, both.of them, victims to the 
feverity of the parliament °, 

NewcasTLe, having carried on the attack of Hull 
for fome time, was beat off by a fally of the garrifon , 
and fuffered fo much, that he’thought proper to raife the 
fiege. About the fame time, Manchefter; who advanced 
from the eaftern aflociated counties, having joined Crom- 
wel and young Fairfax, obtained a confiderable victory 

pver the royalifts at Horn Caftle ; where the two officers 
iad mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gal- 
lantry. And though fortune had thus balanced -her 
favours, the king’s party ftill remained much fuperior in 
thofe parts of England; and had it not been for the gar- 
rifon of Hull, which kept Yorkfhire in awe, a conjunc- 
tion of the northern forces with the army in the fouth 
might have been made, and had probably enabled the 
king, inftead of entering on the unfortunate, perhaps 


oS? 
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- imprudent, enterprize of Glocefter, to march diredtly te 


4 London, and put.an end to the:war 4. 
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Wuute the military enterprizes were carried on wit! 
vigour in England, and the event became every day more 
doubtful, both parties caft their eye towards the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, and fought affiftance for the finifhing 
of that enterprize; in which their own forces experienced 
fuch furious oppofition. The parliament had recourfe to 
Scotland ; the king, to Ireland. 

Wuew the Scottifh covenanters obtained that end, 
for which they fo earneftly contended, the eftablifhment 
of prefbyterian difcipline in their own country, they were 
not fatisfied; but indulged ftill an ardent paffion for pro- 
pagating, by all methcds, that mode of religion in the 
neighbourmng kingdoms. Having flattered then felves, in 
the fervor of their zeal, that, by fupernatural affiftances, 
they fhould be enabled to ca 
nant to the gates of Rome itfelf, it behoved them firft to 


ry their triumphar 1t cove- 


render it prevalent in E1 which already fhowed fo 
great a difpofition to receive it. © Even inthe articles of 


1 


pacification, they expreffed a defire of uniformity in wor- 


1 


fhip with England; and the king, employing ge neral 
expreffions, had approved of this inclin: ition, as pious 
and laudable. No fooner v 


rupture, than the Englifh parliament, in order to allure 
that nation into a clofe . confederacy, openly declared their 
withes of ecclefiaftical reformation, and of imitating the 
example of their northern brethren ', When war was 
aétually commenced, the fame artifices were ihe and 
the Scots beheld, with the utmoft impatience, a feene of 
action; of which they could not deem themfelves indif- 
ferent {peétators. Should the king, they faid, be able, 


vi 


by force of arms, to prevail over ah parliament of Eng- 


4 Warwick; p.261. Walker, p. 278. t Ruf, vol. vir ps 39% 
Clarendon, vol, iiis p. G2. 


land, 


CHAR ES>-f: 


Jand, and re-eftablifh his authority in that powerful king- ¢ 
dom, he will undoubtedly retract all thofe conceffions 
which, with fo many circumftances of violence and in- 
dignity, the Scots have extorted from him. Befides a 


fenfe of his own intereft, and a regard to. royal power, 


which has been entirely annihilated in this country ; his 


yery paflion for prelacy and for religious ceremonies: muft 


lead him to invade a church, which he has ever been 


taught to regard as anticn 


& 


in and unlawful. - Let us 
but confider who the perfons are that compofe the fac- 
tions, now fo furioufly engaged in arms.Does not the 
parliament confift of thofe very men, who have ever.op- 
pofed all war with Scotland, who have -punifhed the 
authors of our oppreffions, who have obtained us the 
redrefs of every grievance, and who, with many honour- 
able expreflions, have conferred.on us an ample reward 
for our brotherly affiftance? And is not the court full of 
papifts, prelates, malignants ; all of them zealous ene- 
mies to our religious model, and refolute to facrifice their 
lives for their idolatrous eftablifhments ? Not to mention 
our own neceflary fecurity; can we better exprefs our 
atitude to heaven for that pure light, with which we 
are, above aj nations, fo eminently diftinguifhed, than 


by conveying the fame divine knowledge to our unhappy 
neighbours, who are wading through a fea of blood in 
order toattainit? Thefe were in Scotland the topics of 
every conyerfation: With thefe doctrines the pulpits 
echoed: And the famous curfe of Meroz, that curfe fo 
folemnly denounced and re-iterated againft neutrality and 
moderation, refounded from all quarters §. 

Tue parliament of England had ever invited the Scots, 
from the commencement of the civil diffentions, to inter- 


8 Curfe ye Meroz, faid the angel of the Lord ; curfe ye bitterly the inha- 
bitants thereof: Becaufe they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help 
gf the Lord again& the mighty. Judges, chap. ys yer 23. 
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ofe their mediation, which, they knew, would be fo 
7 J 3 


“ , little favoutable to the king: And the king, for that very 


2 
Si i 


reafon, had ever endeavoured, with the leaft offenfive 
expreffions, to decline itt. Early this {pring, the earl 
of Loudon, the chancellor, with other commifiioners, 
and attended by Henderfon, a popular and intriguing 
preacher, was fent to the king at Oxford, and renewed 
sad offer of mediation; but with the fame fuccefs as be- 
he commiffioners were alfo impowered to prefs 
shi king on the article of religion, and to recommend to 
him the Scottifh model of ecclefiaftical worfhip and difci- 
pline.’° This was touching Charles in a very tender 

oint: His honour, his eotifcitite, as well as his in- 
teteft, he believed to be intimately concerned in fupport- 
ing prelaey and theliturgy". He begged the commiffioners, 
therefore, to remain fatisfied with the conceffions, which 
he had made to Scotland ; and having modelled their own 
church according to heirié own principles, to leave their 
mores in the like liberty, and not to intermeddle 

ith affairs, of which they could not be fuppofed com- 
tek einige: Ms 

Tue divines of Oxford, fecure, as they imagined, of 
authorities from church- 


a victory, by means of their 
hiftory, their citations from the fathers, and their fpiri- 
tual arguments, defired a conference with Henderfon, 
and undertook, by dint of reafoning, to convert that 
great apoftle of the north: But Hender ‘fon, who had ever 
regarded as impious the leait doubt with regard to his 
own principles, and who knew of a much better way tf 
] y theological to- 


reduce opponents than by emt 
ed all difputation or controverfy. 


pics, abfolutely. ref 
‘The Englifh divines went away, full of admiration at the 


blind aflurance and bigotted prejudices of the man: He, 
t Ruth. vol. vi. p. 993+ a See note [ U]} at the end of the volume 


¥ Rohh, vol, vi. p. 4620 


¢ on 
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on his part, was moved with equal wonder at their obfti- CH AP, 


nate attachment to fuch palpable errors and delufions. 

By the conceflions, which the king had granted to 
Scotland, it became neceffary for him to fummon a par- 
liament once in three years; and in June of the fubfe- 
quent year, was fixed the period for the meeting of that 
aflembly. Before that time elapfed, Charles flattered 
himfelf, that he fhould be able, by fome decifive advan- 
tage, to reduce the Englifh parliament to a reafonable 
fubmiffion, and might then expect with fecurity the 
meeting of a Scottifh parliament. ‘Though earneftly 
folicited by Loudon to fummon prefently that great coun~ 
eil of the nation, he abfolutely refufed to give authority 
to men, who had already excited fuch dangerous comme- 
tions, and who fhowed ftill the {fame difpofition to refit 
and invade his authority. The commiffioners, there- 
fore, not being able to prevail in any of their demands, 
defired the king’s paflport for London, where they pro- 
pofed to confer with the Englifh parliament *; and being 
likewife denied this requeft, they returned with extreme 
diffatisfaction to Edinburgh. 


THE office of confervators of the peace was newly 
ere@ted in Scotland, in order to maintain the confede- 
racy between the two kingdoms ; and thefe, inftigated 
by the clergy, were refolved, fince they could not obtain 
the king’s confent, to fummon, in his name, but by 
their own authority, a convention of ftates; and te 
bereave their fovereign of this article, the only one which 
remained, of his prerogative. Under colour of pro- 
viding for national peace, endangered by the neighbour- 
hood of Englifh armies, was a convention called ¥; an 
aflembly, which, though it meets with lefs folemnity, 
bas the fame authority as a parliament, in railing: money 


* Ruth, vol. vi, p. 406, ¥ 22dof June, 
and 
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c pe P. and levying forces. Hamilton, and his brother the eafl 


waxy of Laneric, who had been fent into Scotland in order to 
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Solemn 
league and 
covenant, 


oppofe thefe meafures, wanted either authority or fin- 
cerity ; and paffively yielded to the torrent. The gene- 
ral aflembly of the church met at the fame time with the 
convention ; and exercifing an authority almoft abfolute 
over the whole civil power, made every political con- 
fideration yield to their theological zeal and prejudices. 
‘Tue Englith parliament was, at that time, fallen into 
great diftrefs, by the progrefs of the king’s arms; and 
they gladly fent to Edinburgh commiffioners, with ample 
powers, to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with 
the Scottifh nation. The perfons employed were the 
earl of Rutland, Sir William Armyne, Sir Henry Vane 
the younger, Thomas Hatcher, and Henry Darley, at- 
tended by Marfhal. and: Nye, two clergymen of fignal 
authority *.. In this negotiation, the man chiefly trufted 
was Vane, who, in eloquence, addrefs, capacity, as 
well as in art and diffimulation, was not furpafled by any 
one, even during that age, fo famous for active talents. 
By his perfuafion was framed at Edinburgh, that SOLEMN 
LEAGUE AND COVENANT}; which effaced all former 
proteftations and vows taken in both kingdoms ; and 
long maintained its credit and authority. In this cove- 


nant, the fubfcribers, befides engaging mutually to defend 


1g o 

each other againft all opponents, bound themfelves to 
endeavour, without refpeét of perfons, the extirpation of 
popery and prelacy, fuperftition, herefy, fehifm, and 
profanenefs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of par- 
liaments, together with the king’s authority; and to 
difcover and bring to juftice all incendiaries and malig- 
nants 4, 


% Whitlocke, p. 73. Ruth. vol. vi. p. 466. Claréndon, vol, fils p> 30% 
® Ryfh, vol, vi. p, 478, Clarendon, vol. ili, ps 373« 
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THE fub{fcribers to the covenant vowed alfoto preferve CH AP, 


LVi. 


the reformed religion eftablifhed in the church of Scot- Ww 


Jand ; but by the artifice of Vz 9 declaration more 


si 


PS) 
3 
~ 
> 


explicit was made with regard to England and Ireland, 


than that thefe kingdoms fhould be reformed, ‘according 


to the word of God and the example of the pureft 
churches. The Scottifh zealots, when prelacy was 2b- 
jured, deemed this expreffion quite free from ambiguity, 
and regarded their ewn model as the only one, which 
correfponded, in any degree, to fuch a defcription: But 
that able politician had other views; and while he em- 
ployed his great talents in over-reaching the prefbyterians, 
and fecretly laughed at their fimplicity, he had blindly 
devoted himfelf to the maintenance of fyftems, ftill more 
abfurd and more dangerous. 


In the Englifh parliament there remained fome mem- 
bers, who, though they had been induced, either by pri- 
vate ambition or by zeal for civil liberty, to concur with 
the majority, ftill retained an attachment to the hierar- 
chy and to the ancient modes of worfhip. But in the 
prefent danger, which threatened their caufe, all fcruples 


ofe means alone 


were laid afide; and the covenant, by w! 
they could expect to obtain fo confiderable a reinforce- 
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ment as the acceffion of the Scottifh nation, was received sept, 17 


without oppofi 
firft fubfcribed it themfelves, ordered it to be received by 


the ority. 


ion. The parliament therefore, having 


all who lived under their au 


GREAT were the rejoicings among the , that they 


fhould be the vs py inftruments of extending their mode 
of religion, and diffipating that profound darknefs, in 
which the neighbourin® nations were involved. The 
general aflermbly applauded this glorious imitation of the 
piety difplayed by their anceftors, who, they faid, in three 


different applications, during the reign of Elizabeth, 


the Englith, by perfuafion, 
te 


had endeavoured to engage 
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to lay afide the ufe of the furplice, tippet, and corner- 
cap >,’ The convention too, in the height of their zeal, 
ordered. every one to {wear to this covenant, under the 
penalty of confifcation ; befide what farther punifhment 
e parliament to inflict on the 


it fhould. pleafe the enfuin 
refufers, as enemies to God, to the king, and to the 
kingdom. And being determined, that the fword fhould 
cairy conviction to all refractory minds, they prepared 
themfelyes, with great vigilance and activity, for their 
military enterprizes.. By means of a hundred thoufand 
pounds, which they received from England; by the 
hopes of good pay and warm quarters; not to mention 
men’s favourable difpofition towards the caufe; they foon 
completed. their levies. And having added, to theit 
other forces, the troops which they had recalled from 
Ireland, they were xeady, about the end of the year, to 
enter England, under the command of their old general, 
the earl of Leven, with an army of above twenty thou- 
fand men *. 
Tue king 
ing upon him, endeavoured to fecure himfelf by every 


forefeeing this tempeft, which was gather- 


expedient ; and he caft his eye towards Ireland, in hopes 
that this kingdom, from which his caufe had already 
seceived fo much prejudice, might at laft contribute fome- 
what towards his protection and fecurity. 

Arrer the commencement of the Irith infurrection, 
the Englifh parliament, though they undertook the fup- 
preffion of it, had ever been too much engaged, either 
in military projects or expeditions at home, to take any 
effeGtual ftep towards finifhing that enterprize. ‘They had 
entered indeed into a contract with the Scots, for fend 
ing over.an army of ten thoufand men into Ireland; and 
in order to engage that nation into fuch an undertakings 
befide giving a promife of pay, they agreed to put Caric- 
fergus into their hands, and to-inveft their general with 
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the courfe of 


d c nce of human 

fix mon n pplies had come gland; except 
the fourth part of one fmall \ Dublin, to 
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had little ammunition, ! xceeding forty ba arrels of 


d for want of 


ed to eat their own 
diftrefs of the Irifh was not 
were more hardened 


a melancholy reflec~ 


tion, that the two nations, wail they continued their 


fhould make defolate that fertile 
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nd council of Ireland had been engage od, 


Ormond, to fall 


={t and authori 


into an entire dependence oni the king, Parfons, Temple, 


Loftus, and 
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therefore, Without pro 


vocation, mis orders 


to diflodge the Spaniards from Could any 


enterprize be more hoftile! 


the Spaniards as 


allies to the nation, ¢ be more criminal? 


t. fhould be true that 
It is faid, he 


Was he not the as 
he Spaniar 1s 


$ fired up 


three or four hundred of them. Is that fo light a mat- 
ter? 8 is letter to the king, and in his apology, he 
° defence on former hoftilities exercifed by the 


ift other companies of Englifhmer Thefe are 


veen 


Perey | ‘4 

ty between he 

Linht poflibly be 
But t ) 
tha ~ 1 

that nation, they 

? 

nee H | ~ 

nd, without any 


to invade the 


that peac 
- ae 
yfurd notion! 


z 
uld have made 


tinued on 


con 
Enelith were fill 
of peace. 
ith fettle- 


vhile the 


Spaniards were {till expo 1 to the full effects of Pe ae 
the claim to th I f ti ntry, ¢ “ft difcoverers, 
was ¢§ , in Oppoi (o prefent fettlement,. as Raleigh 
pretend why ¥ t laid before tl ith all its cir- 
cumfta and fubrhitted to his judgment? to. Raleigh’s 


been infufficient to 


and work 


od that the 


Spaniards 
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= eee Fes geusr™ ace al hes 
ld be upon him with a greater force. But before 


that this muft be the cafe, if he 
Spanifh colonies. His intention 
e, but-only to plunder. 12. He 
1e knew neither the depth-nor riches of the 


was fome ore there. Would he 


mine, Dut only that 


Hay > ebeta " : M 
have ventured credit on fo precarious a 


foundation ? J} r adventurers, if made ac- 
143 1 with v7 ; { hi 

quainted with this, to attend him ? 
Ought a fleet to have been equipped for an experiment? 


Was there not plainly ein the n 


in 
n 


ject was not imaginary rt was eafily done from the 


y difpleafed 


ration imputes it to Ralcig 


he immediately 


subtful talk of 


‘ould be fufficient if 


his mine, anc he brought 


home a bafket-full of ore. From th¢-circumftance laft-men- 


fioned, it appears, that this imputation was not without 
reafon, 16. There are many other circumftances of great 


aeciaration 5; that na 


that he was no-v 
but had 

aleioh, in attacking 
g § g 


which, in the narra 


tion, 


ko . 3 ; j 
the Spaniards, employed 


hat the miné was moveable, and 
convenient: Not to mention many other 


hith prove him to have been highly criminal 


fhifted as he 


Howel in his 


againft hi 
§ 

lpo+te iy 
letters fays, 


lived in London, i 


i 

1, that he heard young Raleigh 
That was a time when 
%, 27.Raleigh’s 
of his frft voyage to Guiana proves him to have been 


aman 


ron 


tions, a Pp 


$ 


verial 


r or mot im- 


epee To 
vies WHICH he tells 


-xprefsly named 


pear 


efore any Europear 


sublic of women; 


ch he faw on 


treafures. 


extremely defec- 


both. No 

ried to fuch 

of envy and 
y 


1, ran) at eehene 
hie Was activerak 


fentence was pur- 


} } * J 
ind that he went out under 


2 met Wilie 


a Se | 1 ? 
deftroy life had been fourteen-y 
. . } . " as 11 Y ° : 1 t 
1 was, in his powers The Spaniards wanted 1 


b 


intelligence to ard, than the known and public 


fac of Raleigh’s arm And there was no reafon 


out a more exaét 


y faying, that fureties 


were required for the good behaviour of Raleigh and all his 


ciates in the enterprize; but that they gave in bonds for 


each other: A cheat which was not perceived till they had 


failed, and which encreafed the fufpicion of bad in 


Pernaprs the ki 


to have tried him anew for his 


new offences. His punifhment in that cafe would not only 


have been juft, but conduéted in a juft and un *xception: 


manner, But we ridiculous opinion at t 
uiled in is plainly fuppofed by 


Walter in his apology) that, eaty, war was 


in i i} 
a c. 
ge 
ty. oodthe 1ad ic 
him upon tne old { nce, the paniardas wot 


lear up 


s cene- 


parallel in th 


For, Vi, Oo 


Vy 


oN 


ho 
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or being the epoch, in 


though without ac- 


h 
e de 1s, the parties of court and coun- 
ath fince continued, and which, 
oft the sovernment, 
Z . ee: 
are the real c vigour. In the 
rane ae ei 
ancient feudal h partook 
with other | mixture, not of 
authority an ed in this 


$fland, and which now fubfif uniforn ovetRer; but of 
authority ked with each 
other, and ing as circum- 


of them. A 


ia) 


:moned from their 


ation, or tra- 
,and unacquainted 
liament called 


pleafure ; fit- 


srepared for them, 


urn to their own 


rreat, and to the chace, which 


ent was very 


n of all the queftions of 


manner, the lega 


of the king alone 
in extraor- 
reafon, the 
1s left, in every 
1 the ends, pure 
able to his fub- 
with regard 


n of an able, 


rer houle, 


party, opposition to the court 5 lhce the ailioit 


parliament mult, in a tew Gays, 4 ave him unprotected, to 
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the vengeance of his fov 


_ 
s of pre- 
I 
togative, which were then fo eafily made, 
an obnoxious fabjec. 


in order to punifh 


§ an unpopular and weak reign, 
the current commonly ran fo ftrong againft the monarch, that 
! 


none darft inlift the ves in the court-patty; or if the 
prince was able to engage any confiderable barons on his fide, 
the queftion was decided with arms in the field, not by 
debates or arguments in a fenate or aflembly. And upon the 
whole, the chief cir umftance, which, during ancient times, 
retained the prince in any legal form of adminiftration, was, 
that the fword, by the nature of the feudal tenures, remained 
fill in the hands of his fubjeéts ; and this irregular and dan- 
gerous check had much more influence than the regular and 
methodical limits of the laws and conflitution. As the nation 
could not be compelled, it was neceffary that every public 
meafure of confequence, particularly that of levying new 
taxes, fhould feem to be adopted by ‘common confent. and 
approbation, 

Tue princes of the houfe of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of their adminiftration, partly by the concurrence of favour- 


able circumftances, had been able to eftablith a more regular 


fyitem of government; but they drew the conftitution fo near 
to. defpotifin, as diminifhed extremely the authority of the 
parliament. That fenate became, in a great degree, the 
organ of royal will and pleafure: Oppofition would have 
been regarded as a fpecies of rebellion: And even religion, 


the moft dangerous -article in which innovatic could be 
» four 


feveral alterations, from the authority alone of the foverei 


} 


introduced, had admitted, in the courfe of a few 


on, 


The parliament was not then the road to honour and prefer- 


ment: The talents of popular int: e and eloquence were 


gh that affembly ftill 


preferved authority, and retained the priv ilege of makir ng laws 


uncultivated and unknown: And 
and beftowing public money, the members acquired not, 
upon that account, either with prince or people, much more 


neceffary for 


weight and confideration. What powers 
conduéting the machi ernment,. the king was accuf- 
His own revenues fupplied 


2 him 


temed, of him 
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him with money fafficient for his ordinary expences, And 
when extraordinary emergencies occurred, the prince needed 


not to folicit votes in parliament, either for making laws or 


g taxes, both of which were now become requifite for 


impofi 


public intereft ana preiervation. 


Tne fecurity of individuals 


fo neceflary to the liberty of 
popular councils, was totally unknown in that age. And as 
no defpotic princes; {carcely even theeaftern tyrants, rule 
entirely without the concurrence of fo 


ne affemblies, which 
fupply both advice and authority; little, but a mercenary 
force, feems then to have been wanting towards the eftablith- 
ment of a fimple monarchy in England. The militia, though 
more favourable to regal authority, than the feudal inftitutions, 
was much inferior, in this refpect, to difciplined armies 5 
and if it did not preferve liberty to the people, it preferved, 
at leaft, the power, i 


£ ever the inclination fhould arife, of 
recovering it. 

Bur fo low, at that time, ran the inclination towards 
liberty, that Elizabeth, the laft of that arbitrary line, her- 
felf no lefs arbitrary, was yet the moft renowned and mof 
popular of all the fovereigns, that had filled the throne of 
England, It was ratural for James to take the government 
as he found it, and to purfue her meafures, which he hearé 
fo much applauded; nor did his penetration extend fo far as 
to difcover, that neither his circumftances nor his character 
could fupport fo extenfive an authority. His narrow revenues 
and little frugality began now to render him dependent on his 
people, even in the ordinary courfe of adminiftration: ‘Their 
increafing knowledge difcovered to them that advantage, which 
they had obtained ; and made them fenfible of the ineftimable 
value of civil liberty. And as he poffeffed too little dignity 
to command refpett, and too much good-nature to imprefs 


fear, a new fpirit difcovered itfelf every day in the parlia- 


1 
~hf 


ment; anda party, watchful of a free conftitution, was regu- 
larly formed in the houfe of commons, 

Bur notwithftanding thefe advantages acquired to liberty, 
fo extenfive was royal authority, and fo firmly eftablithed in 
all its parts, that it is probable the patriots of that age would 

have 
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have defpaired of ever refifting it, hid they not been ftimu- 
lated by religious motives, which infpire a courage unfur~ 
mountable by any human obftacle. 

Tue fame alliance, which has ever prevailed between 
kingly power and ecclefiaftical authority, was now fully efta- 
blifhed in England; and while the prince affifted the clergy in 
fuppreffing {chifmatics and innovators, the clergy, in return, 
inculcated the doétrine of an unreferved {ubmiffion and obe- 
dience to the civil magiftrate. The genius of the church of 
England, fo kindly to monarchy, forwarded the confederacy ; 
its fubmiflion to epifcopal jurifdiftion; its attachment to cere- 
monies, to order, and to a decent pomp and fplendor of wor- 
fhip; and in a word, its affinity to the tame fuperftition of the 
catholics, rather than to the wild fanaticifm of the puritans. 


On the other hand, oppofition to the church, and the per- 
fecutions under which they laboured, were fufficient to throw 
the puritans into the country party, and to beget political 
principles little favourable to the high pretenfions of the fove- 
reign. The fpirit too of enthufiafm; bold, daring, and un- 
controuled ; ftrongly difpofed their minds to adopt republican 
tenets; and inclined them to arrogate, in their actions and 
conduct, the fame liberty, which they affumed, in their rap- 
turous flights and ecftafies. Ever fince the firft origin of that 
fect, through the whole reign of Elizabeth as well as of James, 
puritanical principles had been underftood in a double fenfe, 
and“expreffed the opinions favourable both to political and to 
ecclefiaftical liberty. And as the court, in order to difcredit 
all parliamentary oppofition, affixed the denomination of 
puritans to its antagonifts ; the religious puritans willingly 
adopted this idea, which was fo advantageous to them, and 
which confounded their caufe with that of the patriots or 
country party. ‘Thus were the civil and ecclefiaftical faftions 
regularly formed; and the humour of the nation, during that 
age, running ftrongly towards fanatical extravagancies, the 
fpirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its lethargy, and 
by means of its religious affociate, from which it reaped more 
advantage than honour, it fecretly enlarged its dominion over 
the greateft part of the kingdom. 
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NOTE [L], pe 116. 


HIS proteftation is fo remarkable, that it‘may not be 
improper to give it in its own wordss ‘* The com- 
« mons now affembled in parliament, being juftly occafioned 


«* thereunto, concerning fundry liberties, franchifes, and pri- 


** vileges, of parliament, a amongft others here mentioned, do 
a his p tion following ; That the liberties, fran- 
66 and jurifdigtions of parliament are the ancient and 
** undoubted birth right and inheritance of the fubjeéts of 
‘* England; and that the urgent and arduous affairs concern- 
a 5 


ftate, and defence of the realm and of the 


and ; and the maintenance and making of 


of nr 


of mifchiefs and grievances, which daily 


calm, < 


per fubjeéts and matter of 


and that in the handling 


F thofe bafinefies, every member of the 
houfe of panes’ hath, ane of 


ight, ought to have, 


¢ freedom of fpeech to propor 


reafon, and bring 
$60 cmc) ufion the fame; ar _ that the commons in parlia- 


erty and free edom to treat of thefe mat- 


«<" ters; - fach order as in their judgment fhall feem fitteft, 
«¢ and-that every ‘aciltbn r of the faid houfe hath like freedom 
<¢ from all impeachment, imprifonment, and moleftation 
‘© (other than by cenfure of the houfe itfelf) for or concerning 
ss fpeaking, reafoning, or declaring of any matter or 
ee 


ters touching the parliament or parliament- bufinefs. 
«© And that if any of the {aid members be complained of and 


quel yned tor any thi ing done or faid in parliament, the 


€¢ fame is to be fhown to the king by the ad\ vice and aflent of 


<¢ aj] the commons affembled in “patliame nt, before the king 
give credence to any private information.” Franklyn, 
p: 65. Rufhworth, vol. i. p. 53. Kennet, P» 747+ 
Coke, p- 77+ 

NOTE [Ml], p. 14% 


ae HE moment the prince emb 


éd at St. Andero’s, he 


&% . {aid, to thofe about him, that it was folly in the Spani- 


ards toufe him fo ill, and allow him to depart : A proof that 
Saree 


the duke had made him believe they were. infincere in the 
affair 
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affair of the marriage and the Palatinate: For, as to his re- 
ception, in other refpeéts, it had been altogether unexcep- 


tionable. Befides, had not the prince believed the Spaniards 


to be infincere, he had no reafon to quarrel with them, though 
ASepingaN had. It appears, therefore, that Charles him- 
felf muft have been deceived. The multiplied delays of the 
difpenfation, though they arofe from accident, afforded Buck- 


ingham a plaufible pretext for charging the Spaniards with 
anfincerity, 


NOTE [N], p. 143. 


A TONG other particulars, he mentions a fum of 80,coa 
pounds borrowed from the king of Denmark, In a for- 
mer {peech to the parliament, he told them, that he had ex- 
pended 500,coo pounds in the caufe of the Palatine, befides 
the v untary ¢ contribution given him by the people. See 


lyn, ps 50. But what is more extraordinary, the trea- 
furer, in order to fhow his own.good fervices, boafts to the 
ps arlia: ment, that, by his contriva ance, GCO,00O pound s had been 
faved in the article of exchange in the fums remiited to the 
Palatine. ‘This feems a great fum, nor is it eafy to conceive 


ence the king could procure fuch vaft fums as would require 


a fum fo confiderable to be paid in exchange. From the 
whole, however, it appears, that the king had been far from 
lecti terefts of his daughter and fon-in-law, and 


n gone much beyond what his narrow revenue could 


NOTE [0], p. 144. 


¥ ¥ OW little this principle had prevailed, during any for- 
4 . n : a 4 
2.4 mer period of the Englifh government, particularly 


during the lait reign, which was certainly not fo perfeét a mo- 
del of liberty as fome writers would reprefent it, will eafily 


c 


appear from n ages in the hiftory of that reign. But 


the ideas of men were much changed, during about twenty 
years of a gentle and peaceful adminiftration, The commons, 
though James, of himfelf, had recalled all patents of mono- 
polies, were not contented without a law againft them, anda 
declaratory law too; which was gaining a great point, and 

Oo 4 eftablifhing 


y 


liberty: But they 


on petition (after 
few of the moft 


having once refufed thei 
oppreffive patents; and employes fome foothing expreflions 
towards them. 

irely reafon, when they confeffed, in 


at he allowed them more freedom of 


by any of his predeceffors. 


indulgence in this particular, joined to his eafy temper, 


was 
commons. Monfieur de la Boderie, in his difpatches, vol. i. 


probably one caufe of the great power affumed by the 
p- 449, mentions the liberty of fpeech in the houfe of com- 


mons as a new practice. 


NOTE [P], p. 15%: 


R YMER, tom. xviii. p. 224. "Tis certain that the 
i young prince of Wales, afterwards Charles If. had pro- 


teftant governors from his early infancy ; firft the earl of New- 
caiile, then the Marquis of Hertford. ‘The king, in his me- 
a 


fter the commencement of the 


morial ion churches 


infifis on his care in educating his children in the 


civil wars, 


proteftant religion, as a proof that he was no-wife inclined to 
the catholic. _Rufhworth, vol. vy. p» 752. It can {carce, 
therefore, be queftioned, but this article, which has fo odd 
an appearance, was inferted only to amufe the pope, and was 
never intended by either party to be executed. 


NOTE [Q], pe 161. 


é Vy -ONARCHIES,” according to Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, ‘‘ are of two forts touching their power oF 

«¢ authority, viz. 1. Entire, where the hole power of or- 
s¢ dering all ftate matters, both in peace and war, doth, by 
<< Jaw and cuftom, appertain to the prince, as in the Englifh 
‘s. kingdom ; where the prince hath the power to make laws, 
‘¢ league and war; to create magiftrates; to pardon life ; of 
‘ appeal, Fc. Though, to give a contentment to the other 
« degrees, they have a fuffrage in making laws, yet ever fub- 
eject to the prince’s pleafure and negatiye will,—2- Limited 
Ci % or 


} 
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“* or reftrained, that hath no full power in all the points and 


c 


‘¢ matters of ftate, as the military king; that hath not the 


** fovereignty in time of peace, as the making of laws, &c. 


** Butin war only, as the Polonian king. Maxims of State.” 

Anp a little after, *‘ In every juft ftate; fome part of the 
** government is, or ought to be, imparted to the people, as 
«e 


in a kingdom, a voice and fuffrage in making laws; and 


<¢ fometimes alfo of levying of arms (if the charge. be great, 


and the prince forced to borrow help of his fubjek 


** matter rightly may be propounded to a parliament, that 


the tax may /eem to have proceeded from themielvés. So 


<¢ confultations and fome proceedings in judicial matters may, 
** in. part, be referred to them. The reafon, left, feeing 
‘* themfelves to be in no number nor of reckoning, they mif- 


«© like the ftate or government.” ‘This way of reafoning dif- 
fers little from that of king James, who confidered the privi- 


leges of the parliament as matters of grace and indulgence, 


more than of inheritance. Itis remarkable, that Raleigh was 
a thought to lean towards the puritanical party, notwithftanding 
hefe But ideas of government change much in 

+4< 


entiments on this head are fill more openly 
exprefied, in his Prerogative of, parliaments, a-work not pub- 


lifhed till after his death. Itis a dialooue between a courtier 
s 


or counfellor and a country juftice of peace, who reprefents 


the patriot party, and defends the higheft-notions of liberty, 


which the re would bear. Here is a paf- 


fage of it: 


lor. That which is done by the king, 


«* with the advice of his private or privy council, is done by 


“« the king’s abfolute power. ‘Fu/fice. And by whofe power 


‘¢ is it done in parliament but by the king’s abfolute power? 


N\Aital 
§¢ Miftat 


$e 


itnot, my lord: The three eftates do but advife as 


council doth ; which advice, if the king embrace 
’ > 5 ? 


‘* it becomes the king’s own att in the one, and the king’s 
#¢ Jaw in the other, We.”? 

Tue earl of Clare, in a private letter to his fon-in-law Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, thus ex- 
prefles himfelf, ‘* We live under a prerogative government, 
«¢ where bock Jaw fubmits to Jew doguens.” He {poke from his 

own, 


o 
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own, and all his anceftors’ bela here was no fingle 
inftance of power, which a king of England might not, at 


that time, exert, on pretence of neceflity or expediency : The 
continuance alone or frequent repetition of arbitrary admini- 
firation might prove dangerous, for want of force to fupport 
it. It is remarkable that this letter of the earl of Clare was 
writin the firft year of Charles’s reign; and confeguently mutt 
be meant of the general genius of the government, not the 


fpirit or temper of the monar h. See Strafford’s letters, vol. i. 


P- 


32. From another letter in the fame collection, vol. 1. 


appears that the council fometimes affumed the power 


ling perfons, difagreeable to the court, to ftand in 


anthority 
$ autnority 


hey could exert in fome in- 


flances; but we are not thence to infer, that they could fhut 
the door of that houfe to every one w ho was not acceptable to 
them. The genius of the ancient government repofed more 


truft in the king, than to entertain any fuch fufpicion, and 
llo nfiances, of fuch a kind as would have 


it allowed feattered 1 
been totally deftr 


re of the conflitution, had they been con- 


/ 


tinued witho ut intel ruption. 


I HaVE not m 
fpeaks of England as a limited monarchy, but as an abfolute 


one, where the people have many privileges That is no con- 


> 


tradition. In all Ruropean monarc hies, the people have pri- 


vileges ; but, dant or independant on the will 


of the monarch, is a queftion, that, in moft governments, It 


is bef to forbear. Surely fh at ve eftion was not determined, 


before the age of James. The rifing fpirit of the parliament, 
together with t i love of ae {peculative | princi- 
ples, g (curity, and made it be commonly 


canvafled. The flrongeft teftimony, that I remember from a 


7s ace, in favour of Englifh liberty, isin cardinal 


ntions, the nelith goyern- 


igner, who m 

milar to that of the low-country provinces under their 

. ‘ fap : litt 

princes, rather than to that of France or Spain. Englifhmen 
were not fo fenfible that their prince was limited, becaule 
they were fenfible, that no individual had. any full fecurity 
againit a ftretch of prerogative ; But foreigners, by compari 
fon, 
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a 
ay 
tex 


fon, could perceive, that thefe ftretches were, at that time 


> 
from cuftom or other caufes, lefs frequent in England than in 
other monarchies, » Philip de Comines.too remarked the Eng- 
lish conftitution to be more popular, in his time, than that of 
France. But in a paper, writ by a patriot in 1627, it is re- 
marked that the freedom of fpeech i in parliament ha I 
in. England, fince the days of Comines, See Franklyn, 


p. 238. Here is a ftanza of Malherbe’s Ode to Mary de Mes 
dicis, the queen-regent, writ in 1614. 

Entre les rois 4 qui cet age 

Doit fon principal ornement, 

Ceux de la Tami{ 


Font louer leur gouverneme 


Mais en de fi calmes provinces, 
Ou le peuple adore les princes, 
Et met au gré le plus haut 

L’honneur du fceptre legitime, 


Sez auroit-on excufer le crime 


© 


ne regner pas comme il faut. 
The Englifh, as well as the Spaniards, are here pointed out 
as much more obedient fubjects than the French, and much 


ind fubmiffive to their princes. Though this 


1 
> DE extra 


ed from a poet, every man of judgment will 


its authority to be decifive. acter of a national 
government cannot be unknown in Europe ; though it change 
y. The period, pointed at by Benti- 
precede above Rie years that alluded to by 


voglio, doés not 
Malherbe. 
NOTE [R], p. 161. 


Dp ASSIVE obedience is exprefsly and zealoufly inculcated 
in the homilies, compoied ai and 1 pabli fhed by authority, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. The convocation, which met 


in the very firft year of the king’s reign, voted as high mo- 
narchical principles as are contained in the decrees of the 
univerfity of Oxford, during the rule of the tories. Thefe 
principles, fo far from being deemed a novelty, introduced 
by king James's influence, pafled fo fmoothly, that no hifto- 

rian 
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n has taken notice of ti They were never the fabjec&t of 


controverfy, or difp and it is only by means of 


bifhop Ove rall’s Convocation-book, garter: near feventy years 


after, that we are acquainted with them. Would James, who was 
entured to begin his reign 
have given.juft ground of 


rs, from that monarch’s 


fo cautious, and even timid, 


with a bold ftiroke, which we 
jealoufy to his fubjects? It 
BaGlicon Doron, written while he was in Scotland, that the 


rep 


ublican ideas of the origin of power from the people were; 
that time, efteemed puritanical novelties. The patriarchal 
oR eme, it is remarkable, 3 is inculcated in thofe votes of the 


sd by 1] 


convocation prefer\ by Overall ; nor was Filmer the firft 
inventor of thofe abfurd notions. 


FOO ELAT of the honef hiftorian Stowe feems not to have 
B been of this number. ‘* The great bleflings of God, 
‘¢ fays he, tl hrough increafe of wealth in the’common fubjecs 


7 


é¢ of this land, efpecially upon the citizens of London ; fucl 
<¢ within men’s memory, and chiefly within thefe few years 


«¢ of peace, that, ex there were now due mention of fome 


<< fort made thereof, it would in time to come be held incre- 
i fc.” In another Aral «* Amongft the manifold 
of Almighty God 


jéd upon t <ingdom, by ndrous and merci- 


‘ul eftablifhing of peace within ourfelves, and the full benefit 


ftian nations and others: Of all 


concord w 
«& which graces let no man dare to prefume he can {peak too 
«© much; whereof in truth there can never be enough faid, 


onfiderate and lefs 


“© neither was 


not araing to endure the 


o 
i 
ll 


«s thankful than at this 


<* memory of their prefent happi inefs, as well as in the unt- 


and traffic throughout the 
I fhips and by private mer- 
‘© chants, the re-peopling 


ars 1 } 
S« fide the alicern 


towns, and villages, be« 
creafe of fair and coftly 
‘© buildings, as well within the city of London as the fuburhs 


<< thereof, efpecially within thefe twelve years, Fe," 
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NOTE [T], p. 217. 
Y a fpeech of Sir Simon D*Ewes, in the firft year of the 
long parliament, it clearly appears, that the nation ne- 
ver had, even to that time, been rightly informed concerning 
the tranfactions of the Spanifh negociation, and ftill believed 
the court of Madrid to have been altogether infincere in their 
profefiions. What reafon, upon that fuppofition, had they 


to blame either the prince or Buckingham for their conduét, 


mi: 
ini 


or for the narrative delivered to the parliament ? 1is is.@ 


capital faé, and ought to be well attended to, D’Ewes’s 
fpeech is in Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 368. No author or hiftorian 


of that age mentions the difcovery of Buckingham’s impoftures 


as a caufe of difgult in the parliament. Whitlocke, p. 1, 
only fays, that the commons began to fufpect, that it had been 
Spleen in Buckin 


duced him to break the Spi 


ham, not z 


al for public'good, qwhich had in- 
nile match: A clear proof that his 
falfehood was not fufpected. Wilfon, p. 780, 


Buckingham loft his popularity after Briftol arrived, not be- 


that 


caufe that nobleman difcovered to the world the falfehood of 
his narrative, but becaufe he proved that Buckingham, while 
in Spain, had profeffed hin 


felf a papift; which is falfe, and 
which was never faid by Briftol. In all the debates which re- 
main, not the leaft hint is ever given, that any falfehood was 
fufpected in the narrative. I fhall farther add, that even if 
the parliament had difcovered the deceit in Buckingham’s nar- 
rative, this ought not to have al 


ed their political meafures, 


or made them refufe fup; I I 


to the king. ‘They had fuppofed 


it practicable to wreft the Palatinate by arms from the houfe of 


Auftria; they had reprefe 
blood and treafure of 
had believed that the 
tention of reftoring that principality. It is certain tha 
not now any fuch intention : And though there was re 
fufpect, that this alteration in his views had proceeded from 


the ill condué of Bucki 


ham, yet paft errors could not be 


retrieved ; and the nation was undoubtedly in the fame fitua- 
tion, which the parliament had ever fuppofed, when they fo 
much harraffled their fovereign, by. their impatient, impor- 


3 


= 
¢ 
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tunate, and even undutiful {olicitations. To which we may 


add, that Charl 


s himfelf w 


eae 
inly deceived by Bucking- 


ham, when he corroborated his favourite’s narrative by his 


hat inconfiflent in their 


; «ate fon 
lans are 10m 


reprefent the Spa- 
as totally infincere, that they may reproach James with 
rin being fo long deceived by them: They reprefent 


iets as fincere, that they may reproach the king, the prince, 
and the dt t 


ith falfehood in their narrative to the parlia- 


ment. infincere at firft; but the rea- 


fons, pré 


and were 


were not fafpected by James, 
“They became fincere; but the 


ee deceived by the many saawoidabl canfes of delay, 


14] sha 
béliéved that they were fill c 


NOTE [U], p. 25s: 


~“ 


be fe 


n lord the 


ons, in par- 


Ere give 


ut, whereas it is declared and enatte ed, 


by a ftatute made in the time of the reign of king Edwa ard I, 


common non concedendo, that no 


tallage or king or his heirs in this 


alm, without the good 
bifhops rons, knights, burgeffes, and other the free- 


men of I hi m: And, by authority of 


and affent of the archbifhops, 


ind twentieth year of the reign 


eet 3 1 o.4ionm4 


declared and enatted, That, from 


<e any loans 


to the ki vere againft 


mentioned, "aan other 


ute tet ae your fubje 
1, th y fhould not be com 
; Tees 
tallage, aid, or other like cl 


ty 
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f late divers commifiions dire& ed to 


H.-Y 


undry con 


© 


fu 


ners in feveral counties, with 


inftructions 


have iffued ; by means whereof your people have been in di- 


vers places affembled, and required to lend certain fums of 


money unto your maj and many of them, upon their re- 
fufal fo to do, have had an oath adminiftered unto them not 
warrantable by the laws or ftatutes of this realm, and have 
been conflrained to be 


-come bound to make appearance and 
give attendance before your privy council, and i in other places, 
and others of them, have be 


foned, confined, 
and fundry other ways molefted and difquieted : ad divers 
: q 


es have been laid and levied upon your people, 
g 
counties, by lord-] ants, deputy lieutena 

s for mufters, jute sais peace, and others, by 


ajefly, or your privy coun- 
cil; againit the laws and free cufloms of this realm. 


hereas alfo, by the ftatute called 7 he great char- 


ter of the lib it is declared and enaée 


no freema 


be taken or imprifoned, or be diffeized of his 
freehold or ibe rties, or his free cuftoms, or be outlawed or 


exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, but by the lawful 
ment of his peers, or 


judg- 


the law of the land. 


and twentieth year of the reign of 


1€Clared ana enacted, by authority 


that 


they were broucht before jr e, by your 


Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and rec 


“I 


un 


576 


ra rr 
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no 


| 
bel! 


a vith ‘any thing to 


prifons, 


which they might the law 


of the realm, 
ve been compelled 
to fuffer them to 
cuftoms of this realm, and to 
of the people 

thority of parliament, in the 
ign of king Edward Lf. it is 
deciared and enacted, That no man fhould be fore-judged of 
amb againtt the form of the Great charter and law of 


charter, and other the laws 


ay acts of tne 


alm, or 
it kind foever, is exempted 


Dy the cu toms 


A } - 
And whereas no Oi 
he proceedings to be ufed, and punifhments to be in- 


ender, of wh 


ted by the laws and flatutes of this your realm: WNeverthe- 


commifiions, under your majefty’s great 


forth, by which certain perfons have been 


appointed commiflioners, W rith power and autho- 


within the land, according to the iste of 


other outr 


fach fummary cou e and order 


hey might, and by no other 


executed. 
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IX. Ano alfo fundry grievous offenders, by' colour there= 


of claiming an €xem ption have efcz alefa 


- ar ¢ punifhments due 


bh 


to them by the laws and fatutes of this y by Siti 


realm, 
that divers of your officers and minifters of juftice on unjuftly 
refufed or forborn to proceed againft Gosh offenders, accord~- 
ing to the fame laws and & atutes; upon-pretence that the faid 
offenders were punifhable only by martial law, and | by aus 
thority of fuch commiffions as aforefaid: Which commiflions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and dir catits contrary 
to the faid laws and ftatutes of this your realn 

X. Tizy do therefore humbly pray your nea excellent 
majefty, ‘That no man hereafter be compelled to make or yield 
any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or fuch like charge, with- 
ut common confent, by act of parliament: And that none 
be called to make anfwer, or take fuch oath, or to give 
attendance, or be confined, or otherways molefted or dif- 
quieted concerning the fame, or for refufal thereof: And that 
no freeman, in ‘any fuch manner as is before-mentioned, be 
imprifoned or detained: And that your majefty would be 
pleafed to remove the faid foldiers and mariners, and that 
people may not be fo burthened in time to come:' And that 
the aforefaid cotnmiflions, for proceeding by martial law, may 
be revoked and annulled: And that hereafter no commiffions 
of like nature may iffue forth, to any perfon or perfons what- 
foever, to be executed as aforefaid, left, by colour of them, 
any of your majefty’s fubje&ts be deftroyed, or put to death, 
contrary to the laws and ‘franchife of the land. 


XJ. Att which they moft humbly pray of your mot excel- 
lent majeity, as their rights and libertiés, acc 
and ‘ftatutes of this realm: And that your ma 
vouchfafe to declare, That the awards, 


ng tothe laws 
ty would alfo 


ngs to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pi 


{hall not be drawn hereafter into confequence or exai 


And that your majefty would be alfo gracioufly 


the further comfort and fafety of your people: to declare 


royal will and pleafure, that in the things aforetaid, } 
officers and minifters fhall ferve you according to the laws 
and ftatutes of this realm, as they tender the honour 


Voi. VI. ae oi 


UP 


~F 


“I 


J, 
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majelty, and the profperity of this kingdom. Stat. 17 Gar 
Cap. 14- 
NOTE [X], p- 269: 

HE reafon affigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2. for 

this unufual meafure of the commons, is, that they 
intended to deprive the crown of the prerogative, which it 
had affumed, of varying the rates of the impofitions, and at 
the fame time were refolved to cut off the new rates laid on 
by James. Thefe ‘were confiderable diminutions both of 
revenue and prerogative ; and whether they would have there 
ftopped, confidering their prefent difpofition, may appear 
very uncertain. The king, it feems, and the lords, were 
refolved not to truft them; nor to render a revenue once pres 
carious, which perhaps they might never afterwards be able to 
get ré-eftablithed on the old footing. 

NOTE [Y], p+ 304 : 

ERB is a pailage of Sir John Davis’s queftion concern- 

ing impoitions, pi 1316 ss This power of laying on 
«< arbitrarily new impofitions being.a prerogative in point of 
<< government, as well as in point of profit; it cannot be 
«< reftrained or bound by ac of parliament; it cannot be 
s¢ jimited by any certain or fixt rule of law, no more than 
« the courfe of a pilot upon the fea, who muft turn the helm 
«* or bear higher or lower fail, according to the wind or 
weather 3 and therefore it_ may be properly faid, that the 
«© king’s prerogative in this point is as {trong as Samfon; it 
«© cannot be bound: For though an act of parliament be 
«* made to reftrain it; and the king doth give his confent 
<* ynto it, as Sam/on was bound with his own confent, yet if 
“ the Philiftins come ;, that is, if any juft or important occa 
« fon do arife, it cannot hold or reftrain the prerogative 5 it 
<< will be.as thread, and. broken as eafy as the bonds of Sam- 
* fon—The king's prerogatives are the fun-beams of the 
‘© crown, and as infeparable from it as the fan-beams from 
é the fun: The king’s crown matt be taken from him; 
¢ Sam/fun’s hair mutt be cut out, before his courage can be 
* any jot abated. Hence it is that neither the king’s att nor 
é any act of parliament can give away his prerogative,” 


W Tale 
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NOTE [Z], p. 358. 

T muft be confeffed, that the king here touched upon that 
circumftance in the Englith conftitution, which it is mot 
difficult, or rather altogether impoffible, to regulate by laws, 
and which muft be governed by certain delicate ideas of pro- 
priety and decency, rather than by any exaét rule or prefcrip- 
tions To deny the parliament all right of remonttrating 
againft what they efteem grievances, were to reduce that 
aflembly to a total infignificancy, and to deprive the people 
of every advantage, which they could reap from popular 
councils. ‘To complain of the parliament’s employing the 
power of taxation, as the means of extorting conceffions from 
their fovereign, were to expect, that they would entirely 
difarm themfelves, and renounce the fole expedient, provided 
by the conftitution, for enfuring to the kingdom a juft and 
lega] adminiftration. In different periods of Englith ftory, 
there occur inftances of their remonftrating with their princes 
in the freeft manner, and fometimes of their refufing fupply 
when difgufted with any circumftance of public condu&, 
*Tis, however, certain, that this power, though effential to 
parliaments, may eafily be abufed, as well by the frequency 
and minutenefs of their remonftrances, as by their intrufion 
into every part of the king’s counfels and determinations, 
Under colour of advice, they may give difguifed orders ; and 
in complaining of grievances, they may draw to themfelves 
every power of government. Whatever meafure is embraced, 
without confulting them, may be pronounced an oppreffion 
of the people; and till correéted, they may refufe the mof 
neceffary fupplies to their indigent fovereign. From the very 
nature of this parliamentary liberty, it is evident, that it muit 
be left unbounded by law: For who can foretell, how fre- 
quently grievances may occur, or what part of adminiftration 
may be affected by them? [From the nature too of the human 
frame, it may be expected, that this liberty would be exerted 
in its full extent, and no branch of authority be allowed to 
remain unmolefted in the hands of the prince: For will the 
weak limitations of refpeé&t and decorum be fufficient to 
reftrain human ambiticn, whic fo frequently breaks through 

all the prefcriptions of law and juftice ? 
Ppz Bur 


5 


§9 


NOT ES 


Bur here it is dbfervable, that the wifdom of the Engl lith 


éonftitution, or ra bee the concurrence of accidents, has 
yeriods, certain irregular checks to 


ee get in d 
revert and thereby maintained, in 


§ privilege of { I 
fis tolerable meafure, the dignity and authority of the 
crown. 

In the ancient conftitation, before the beginning of the 
feventeenth century, the meetings of parliament were preca- 
rious, and were not frequent. The feffions were very fhort ; 
and the members had no leifure, either to get acquainted 
with each other, or with public bufinefs. The ignorance of 
the age made men more {abmiffive to that authority which 
governed them. And. above all, the large demefnes of the 
crown, with the fm: ill expence of government during that 
period, rendered the prince almoft independent, and taught 
the parliament to preferve a great fabmiffion and duty to- 
wards him. 

“In our prefent conftitution, many accidents, which have 


ernments, every where, as well as in Britains 


rendered gov 
much more burthenfome than formerly, have thrown into 
the hands of the crown the dif fpofal of a large revenue, and 
have enabled the king, by. the private zotere >t and ambition 


1 the public intereft and ambition 


} 


of 


he members,-to ret 
body. While the oppolition ( (for. we mutt ftill have an 
oppofition, .open. oF difeuifed) endeavours to draw every 
branch of adminiftration under the cognizance of parlia- 
at, the courtiers referve a part, to.,the difpofal of the 
wns and, the sPyah- prerogativ e, though deprived of its 


of 


powers, fill maintains a due weight in the balance 
e conftitution. 
= of Stuart to govern England at, 


[r was the fate of the har 

2 period, ¢ hen the former fource of authority was "already 
“idhed, and before the latter began to flow in any 

e abundance. W ithout a regular and fixed founda- 
jon, the throne continually tottered ; and the prince fat up- 
on ig anxioafly and preca arioufly. Every expedient, ufed by 
and Charles, im order to fupport their dignity, W° 
have {cer ded with fenfible inconv eniences» ‘1he mar 


have icen attena 
jelly: of the crowns derived from ancient powers and prero- 
gatives, 


much dimin 


tit 
WU Mb) 


‘eifed, ox hal 
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gatives, procured: refpe&; and che 


infole it intruders: But it bega: in the 


ing to sites courfes, or sbetetsses in any Aakers to the 


controul of parliament, . The alliance with the hierarchy 
firengthened law by the fanétion. of religion: But it en- 
raged the |puritanical party, and expofed the prince to the 
attacks of enemies, numerous, violent, and implacable. : The 
memory too of thefe two kings, from like caufes, has been 
attended, in fome degree, with the fame infelicity, which 
purfued them during the whole courfe of their lives, Though 
it muft be confeffed, that their fkill in government was not 
roportioned to the extreme delicacy. of their fituation.;\ a 
fuflicient indulgence has not been given them, and all the 
blame, by feveral hiftorians, has been unjuftly thrown on rheir 
fide. Their violations of law, particularly thofe of Charles, 


are, in fome few inftances, tran fions of a plain\Iimir, 


> 


which was marked out to royal authority. But the encroach- 
ments of the commons, though, in the beginning, lefs pofi- 


tive and determinate, are no lefi difcernible by good judges, 


and were equally capable of deftroying the juft balance of the 


itutz 


Whil 


ule they exercifed the powers, tranfmitted 


con 
and lefs compliant, 


L-3 5 7er ar, 
Kings were, per- 


to them, in a manner more indep 


than. |} 
haps Seveeonaii Pitt as 


ever before been prattifed; the 


om neceflity, 


ever been exer- 


been real A in a different manner, by the 


crown. And from the fhock of thefe oppofite pretenfions, 


together with religious -controverfy, ‘arofe all the faStions, 
conv alf ons, and diforders, which attended that t period. 


NOTE [AA], p. 417. 
h fe R. Carte, in his life of the duke of Ormond, has given 


fe 
& us fome evidence to prove, that this lett ter was er ntirely 


a forgery of the popular leaders, in order to induce the king 
to facrifice Strafford. He tells us, that Strafford faid fo to 
his fon, the night before his execution, But there are fome 
reafons, why I adhere to the common way of t tellin 
flory. 1. The account of the-forgery comes shtou; gh fey al 


Tut's yes 
Pp3 hands, 


Ls) 


ri 


i 
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hands, and from men of charatters not fully known to the 
public. A circumftance which weakens every evidence. It 
is a hearfay of a hearfay. 2- it feems impofiible, but young 
Lord Strafford muft inform the king, who would not fatl to 
trace the forgery, and expofe his enemies to their merited 
infamy. 3. It is not to be conceived’ but Clarendon and 
Whitlocke, not to mention others, muft have heard of the 
matter. 4. Sir George Ratcliffe, in his life of Strafford, tells 
the flory the fame way that Clarendon and Whitlocke do. 
Would he alfo, who was Strafford’s intimate friend, never 
have heard of the forgery ? It is remarkable, that this life is 
dedicated or addrefied to young Strafford. Would not he 
have put Sir George right in fo material and interefting a 
fact ? 
NOTE [BB], p- 418. 
HIAT made this bill appear of lefs confequence was, 
that the parliament yoted tonnage and poundage for 
no longer a period than two months: And as that branch was 
more than half of the revenue, and the government could 
not poflibly fabfift without it; ‘+ feemed indirectly in the 
power of the parliament to continue themfelves as long as 
they pleafed. This indeed was true in the ordinary admini- 
ftration of government: But on the approaches towards a 
civil war, which was not then forefeen, it had been of great 
confequence to the king to have referved the right of diffolu- 
tion, and to have faffered any extremity, rather than allow 
the continuance of the parliament. 


NOTE [CC], p+ 449: 

TV" is now fo, univerfally allowed, notwithitanding fome mut- 
tering to the contrary, that the king had no hand in the 
[rith rebellion, that it will be fuperfluous to infift on a point 
which-feems foclear. I fhall only fuggeft a very few argu- 
ments; among an infinite number which occur. (1) Ought 
the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels ever to have 
pailed for any authority? (2) Nobody. can tell us what the 
words of the pretended commifion were. That commiflion 
which we find in Rufhworth, vol. v, p+ 400 and in Milton’s 
Works, ‘Toland’s edition, is plainly an impofture 5 pecaufe it 
pretends 


Wilt 
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pretends to be dated in Oftober 1641, yet mentions faéts 
which happened not till fome months after. it appears that 
the Irifh rebels, obferving fome inconfiftence in their firft 
forgery, were obliged to forge this commiflion anew, yet 
Could not render it coherent nor probable. (3) Nothing 
could be more obvioufly pernicious to the king’s caufe than 
the Irifh rebellion; becaufe it increafed his neceffities, and 
rendered him ftill more dependent on the parliament, who 
had before fufficiently fhown on what terms they would affift 
him. (4) The initant the king heard of the rebellion, which 
was a very few days atter its commencement, he wrote to the 
parliament, and gave over to them the management of the 
war. ' Had he built any projects on that rebellion, would he 
not have waited fome little time, to fee how they would 
fucceed ? Would he prefently have adopted a meafure which 
was evidently fo hurtful to his authority? (5) What can be 
imagined to be the king’s projeéts? To raife the Irifh to 
arms, I fuppofe, and bring them over to England for his 
affiftance. But is it not plain, that the king never intended 
to raife war in England ? Had that been his intention, would 
he have rendered the parliament perpetual? Does it not 
appear, by the whole train of events, that the parliament 
forced him into the war? (6) The king conveyed to the 
juftices intelligence which ought to have prevented the rebel- 
lion, (7) The Irish catholics, in all their future tranfactions 
with the king, where they endeavour to excufe their infur- 
re€tion, never had the affurance to plead his commiffion, 
Even amongit themfelves they dropped that pretext. It ap- 
pears that Sir Phelim Oneale, chiefly, and he only at firft, 
promoted that impofture. See Carte’s Ormond, ‘vol. iii. 
No. too, Lit, 112, 114, 115, 121, 132, 137. (8) Oneale 
himfelf confeffed the impofture on his trial and at his exe- 
cution. See Nalfon, vol. ii. p. 528. (g) It is ridiculous 
to mention the juftification which Charles Il. gave to the 
marquis of Antrim, as if he had aéted by his father’s com- 
miffion. Antrim had no hand in the firft rebellion and the maf- 
facre. He joined not the rebels till two years after: It was 
with the king’s confent; and he did important fervice, in 
fending over a body of men to Montrofe, 
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NOTE [DD], p. 476. 


¢¢ WW a parliamen 
$6 Coke was fp 
in 


¢¢ ferjeant at at 


t of queen Elizabeth, when Sir Edward 
eaker, the queen fent a meflengen or 
to the houfe of commons, and took. out 


é* Mr. Morrice, and ¢ ymmitted him to\'prifon with ‘divers 


} SY ar 
€* others, for fome:2] 


seeches fpoken in the houfe,.. Thereupon 


«¢ Mr. Wroth moyed,the houfe, that they would be humble 


fuitors to ner Me 


. 3 
¢* was Gone accor 


ce 


«« That her maj 
€* become t 


See HowELL’s & 


mint, Po Ole 


council, That, her 


ty, that fhe.would be pleafed to enlarge 

tke houfe that. were. reftrained ; which 

oly fh 1 anfwer wa fe by | Pf 

gly. And anfwer was fent by her privy- 

najefty had committed them for caufes 
a 


nd. to prefs ,jher highnefs with 


whole good they fought: 
: call the queen to’ an account for 
yal authority : That the caufes. for 


d, may be high and dangerous: 


y liketh no fuch queftions, neither doth it 
fe to {earch into matters of that nature,” 


jon. into the carriage of the late long parlia- 


NOTE [EE], p- 488. 


, 1 HE: great ‘cour 


nd condu&, difplayed by many of 


the popular leaders, have commonly imclined men to 


in one ref 


avo 
C,.5 


co 


onour than they deferve, and 


oe eis 
more 


ify, quite pure and free from fanaticifm, 18 


anaticiim entirely purged from all_ mixture 


ngenial to the human mind are religious 


fentiments, that it is impoflible to counterfeit long thele holy 


feryors, without 
} 


éling fome fhare of the affumed warmth: 


And, on the other hand, fo precarious and temporary, from 
the frailty of human nature, is the. operation of thefe {piri- 
tual views, that the religious ecitafies, if conftantly employed, 
maft often be counterfeit, and muft be warped by thofe more 


familiar 
2 
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familiar motives of intereft and ambition; which infenfibly 
gain upen the mind, ‘This indeed feems the key to moft of 


the celebrated characters of that age. Equally full of fraud 


and of ardour, thefe pious ial talked perpetually of 
feeking the Lord, yet fill purfued their own purpofes ; and 
have left a memorable leffon to pofter 


, how delufive, how 
deftructive, that principle is by which they w animated. 


NOTE [FF], p. 490. 


N fome of thefe declarations, fuppofed to be penned by 
Lord Falkland, is found the firft recular definition of the 
conftitution, according to our prefent ideas of it, that occurs 
in any Englifh compofition; at leaft any publifhed by autho- 
rity. The three fpecies of government, monarchical, arifto- 
cratical, and democratical, are there plainly diftinguithed, 
and the Englifh government is os faid to be none of 


them pure, but all of them mixed < 


tempered togetheré 


This ftile, though the fenfe of it was implied in m 


y infti- 
tutions, no former king of England would have ufed, and no 
fubjeCt would have been permitted to ufe. Banks and the 


crown-lawyers againft Hambden, in the‘ cafe of fhip-money, 
infift plainly and openly on the king’s abfolute and fovereign 
power: And the oppofite lawyers do not deny it: They only 
affert, that the fubjefts have alfo a fundamental property 

their goods, and that no part of them can be taken but by 


the rliament 
ae parilament 
} 
a 


their own confent in parliament. But 


was inftituted to check and controul the king, and fhare the 
fupreme power, would, in all former times, have been efteem- 


We 
we 


ed very blunt and indifcreet, if not il 


need not be furprifed that governments fi 


thoug 


ontinue, 


} 


e 


boundaries of authority, in their feveral brar 


be implicit, confufed, and undetermined. This is the cafe 


all over the world. Who can draw an exact line between 


the fpiritual and temporal powers in catholic ftates? What 


code afcertained the precife authority of the Roman fenate, 


in every occurrence? Perhaps the Englifh is the firft mixed 


government, where the authority of every part has been very 
accurately defined: And. yet there ftill remain many’ very 


important 
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important queftions between the two houfes, that, by com- 
mon confent, are buried in a difcreet filence, The king’s 
power is, indeed, more exactly limited ; but this period, of 
which we now treat, is the time at which that accuracy com= 
menced. And it appears from Warwick and Hobbes, that 
many royalifts blamed this philofophical precifion. in the 
king’s penman, and thought that the veil was very amprue 
dently drawn off the myfteries of government, It is certain, 
that liberty reaped mighty advantages from thefe contro- 
verfies and enquiries ; and the royal authority itfelf became 
more fecure, within thofe provinces which were affigned to 
it. Since the firft publication of this biftory, the Sequel of Lord 
Clarendon has been publifoed 5 avhere that nobleman affrts, 
that he himfelf was the author of moft of thefe remonfirances 
and memorials of the king. 
NOTE [GG], p- 513: 

ee. who was one of the comiiffionerss 

fays, p. 65, “In this treaty, the king manifefted his 
«< great parts and abilities, ftrength of reafon and quicknefs 
« of apprehenfion, with much patience in hearing what was 
«< objected againft him ; wherein he allowed all freedom 
«© and would himfelf fam up the arguments, and give a moft 
** clear judgment upon them. His unhappinefs was, that 
«he had a better opinion of others judgments than of his 
«* own, though they were weaker than his own ; and of this 
«« the parliament commiffioners had experience to their great 
«trouble. They were often waiting on the king, and dee 
«¢ hating fome points of the treaty with him, until midnight, 
«« before they could come to a conclufion. Upon one of the 
€ moft material points, they preffed his majefty with their 
«¢ yeafons and beft arguments they could ufe to grant what 
« they defired. The king faid, he was fully fatisfied, and 
«< promifed to give them his anfwer in writing according te 
«<< their defire; but becaufe it was then paft midnight, and 
« too late to put it into writing, he would have it drawn 
‘< yp next morning (when he commanded them to wait on 
«him again) and then he would give them his an{wer in 


‘* writing, @3 it was now agreed upons But next morning 
« the 
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*« the king told them, that he had altered his mind: And 
fome of his friends, of whom the commiffioners inquired, 
told them, that after they were gone, and even his coun- 
cil retired, fome of his bed-chamber never left prefling 
s* and perfuading him till they prevailed on him to change hig 
«© former refolutions.” It is difficult, however, to conceive, 
that_any negociation could have fucceeded between the king 
and parliament, while the latter infifted, as they all along 
did, on a total {abmiffion to all their demands; and challenged 
the whole power, which they profeffedly intended to employ, 
to the putifhment of all the king’s friends, 


NOTE [HH], p. 523. 


HE author is fenfible, that much blame may be thrown 
upon him, on account of this laft claufe in Mr. Hamb- 

den’s character; as if he was willing to entertain a fafpi- 
cion of bad intentions, where the actions were praife-worthy. 
But the author’s meaning is direfly contrary: He efteems the 
laft aétions of Mr. Hambden’s life to have been very blame- 
able ; though, as they were derived from good motives only 
pufhed to an extreme, there is room left to believe, that the 
intentions of that patriot, as well as of many of his party, 
were laudable. Had the preceding adminiftration of the 
king, which we are apt to call arbitrary, proceeded from 
ambition, and an unjuft defign of encroaching on the ancient 
liberties of the people, there would have been lefs reafon for 
giving him any truft, or leaving in his hands a confiderable 
fhare of that power which he had fo much abufed. But if 
his conduét was derived in a. great meafure from neceflity, 
and from a natural defire of defending that prerogative which 
was tran{mitted to him from his anceitors, and which his 
parliament were vifibly encroaching on; there. is no reafon 
why he may not be effeemed a.very virtuous prince, and 
entirely worthy of truft from his people. The attempt, there- 
fore, of totally annihilating monarchical power, was a yery 
blameable extreme ; efpecially as it was attended with the 
danger, to fay the leait, of a-civil .war, which, befides the 
numberlefs.ills attending it, expofed liberty to much greater 
perils 
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perils than it could have incurred under the now limited aus 
thority of the king. But as thefe points could not be fup- 
pofed {o clear during the time as they are, or may be, at pre- 
fent; there are great reafons of alleviation for men who were 
heated by the controverfy, oF engaged in the action. And it 
is remarkable, that even at prefent (fuch is the force of party 
prejudices) there are few people who have coolnefs enough to 
fee thefe matters in a proper light, or are convinced that the 
parliament could prudently have ftopped in their pretenfions, 
"They fill plead the violations of liberty attempted by the 
king, after granting the petition of right; without confidering 
the extreme harfh treatment, which he met with; after mak- 
ing that great conceflion, and the impofiibility of fupporting 
the government by the revenue then fettled on the crown. 
The worft of it is, that there was 4 great tang of enthufiafm 
in the conduc of the parliamentary leaders, which, though it 
might render their conduct fincere, will not much enhance 
their charaéter with pofterity. And though Hambden was, 


perhaps, lefs infected with this fpirit than many of his aflo- 


ciates, he appears not to have been altogether free from it.” 


NOTE [il], p- 540: 


oor AT 


N a letter of the king to the queen, preferved in the Britifh 
and publifhed by Mrs. Macaulay, vol, ivs 


lefs religion was preferved, the mili- 


» that 


in France a formed powerfal ftrength) would 


tia (being not 
be of little ufe to the crown ; and that if the pulpits had not 
obedience, which would. never be, if prefbyterian govern- 


ment was abfolutely eftablifhed, the king would have but 
fmall comfort of the militia. This reafoning fhows the king’s 
good fenfe, and. proves, that his attachment to epifcopacys 
though partly founded on religious principles, was alfo, in 


his fituation, derived from the foundett views of civil policy 
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